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the king's palace, from  heav a several volumes called Paün-Kocn- 
Chhyag-gya. The meanings of ® —mtents being unknown, they were 
adored under the name of “Nan.  w«hü-wa." This was the nucleus 
of Buddhism in Tibet. The kin g I ॥॥9,4009 in ñ vision that their contents 
should be known in the fifth generation. Accordingly, during the reign 
of Sroü-tsan-gampo* the reputed incarnation of Chenréssig, the minister 
Thon-mi-Sambhota visited India to study the various sciences and Bud- 
dhism. He became well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians, After 
his return to Tibet, he framed the Wuchan,® or “characters provided with 
heads," of the Tibetans after the model of the Nágari, and the Wumé? 
characters after the Wurtu® letters, and thereby founded the alphabetic system 
"a of the Tibetans. Sron-tsan-gampo brought the image of Akshobhya? from 
‘Nepal and that of S'ákya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
E  ;Amages in Tibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, he 
erected the great Temple called Rasa-tlul-nah-kitsug-lakhan.! He engaged 
Thon-mi Sambhota and his colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into Tibetan, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. 5 0762 
phalpo-chhell and other books were the first translations which formed 

the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the reign of ‘Thi-sroh-de-tsanl who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Ghosha,!5 the great sage S'ánta Rakshita and Pandit 
Padma Sambhava and several other Indian Buddhists and philosophers were 
invited to Tibet. Among the first seven monks, Vairochana! was the chief. 
Originating from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “ orange raiment” 
began to multiply. 'Then, there sprung up a host of Lochavas—those versed in 
two or more languages—among whom were Lui-wafpo,!® Sagor Vairochana,!7 


3 gPaA-skét-phyag ërgya. 
* Sroii-btsan-sGampo. 
* That is, the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 
* Also called Go-chan (dVu-chan) or characters provided with mátras or heada. 
7 Written dVu-méd and pronounced as Wumé, a kind of letters which have no 
mdfras or heads, V. | 
° Wartu is probably the language of the people of Kafiristan and Bactria. f 
* One of the Panchajáti Buddhaa. | 


by tho name Lhasa or the “land of God." Sanskrit क ७४१ ára is the same as Tibetan ` 
Teug-la-khai. Seo Vol. L, p. 221, note 33, £: | 
u Saiis-rgyas- po-chhe, . 
V Khri-srof-Ide-^taun., d 
9 Tho God of Learning and Wisdom. Vo 
^ Under them tho first Tibetan Clergy was formed. - b 
. M Also written Vairotsana, š; m 
M ¿Khon-klu bisdVañ-po, . n — "a ^ e 
1 Ba-gor-Vairo-tesna. m—— — 
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P og shah,” &c., who translated the 
Sütras, Tantras and meditative from Sanskrit into the Tibetan We 
language,  S'ánta Rakshita dertook the charge of explaining to his K. 
pupils the sacred literature, from the Dulva (Vinaya) to the Mádhyamika 
philosophy. Padma Sambhava and his colleagues taught the Tantras to a few 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood: 
Then a Chinese sage named IHwashaü-Maábáyána came to Tibet to 
preach a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as well as of good binds men equally to a course of recurring existence, 
and therefore affords no means of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory he observed —*' your condition remains all the same whether you are 
bound by an iron or a golden chain; you are not liberated”. Wheref 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance from recurring exi 
is secured. The doctrine which he thus promulgated was accepted TR 
Tibet ; and for a time the Daréana and doctrines of the former Indian 
Pandits such as S'áuta Rakshita were displaced. For he vanquished all in 
disputation by his powerful logic. ‘The followers of S'ánta Rakshita and 
other Indian philosophers diminished in number. In order to refute the 
philosophy of Hwashan, king Thi-sroh-de-tsan invited Kamalasila, one 
of the most learned Indian sages of that age. Hwashaü was defeated in 
disputation, and his fallacies were exposed by Kamaladila who wrote three 
series of books on meditative science aud thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual and philosophy 

During the reign of Ralpachan, Pandit Jina Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, who, having translated many Buddhist works 
into the vernacular language, arranged them so as to be accessible to the 
general reader. Both Santa Rakshita, and Kamala S'íla belonged to the 
Svatantra-mádhyamika school.  Thi-sroü-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of S'ánta Rakshita, prohibited his subjects by royal proclamation 
from following H washañ's theories under penalty of death. He command- 
ed all to follow the Mádbyamika school. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the Yogáchárya school had visited Tibet, yet they failed to displace the 
anciently propagated Svatantra school, which prevailed in ‘Tibet till the 
accession of Lañdarma tothe monarchy of Tibet, when the last vestige of 
Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or Na-dar followed S'ánta Rakshita and Kamala S'íla, i, e., the Madhya- 


mika Svatantra. 


Rinchhen-chhog,!5 Yese Wahpo,® ] 











2. Laren BUDDHISM, 
At the time when Laüdarma was actively prosecuting the destruction 


r of Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-chhu-vo-ri 


aoe Acharya Rin-chhen-mChhog. W Yokes-d Vai-po. 2 Ka-Chog-sbaá. 
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fled towards the Amdo country, where they became pupils of the abbot 

Lama Gófh-pa-rab.sal.?| They were [lowed by ten other Tibetans headed 

by Lume-tshul-thim who took the vows of monkhood and were admitted 

as pupils of the same High priest. After the death of Landarma, they all 
returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and increased 

the number of monks. Thus from the country of Amdo the dying flame 

of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all quarters of U’ and Tsai were refilled with many classes of 

"s congregated Lamas, who actively engaged in the teaching of Buddhism. For 
this result the inhabitants of the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted 

to the two Amdo Lamas Góh-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thim. During 

he reign of Lha-Lama, Yese-hod the celebrated Lochava-Rinchhen-Ssaipo 
€ Svisited India to study the sacred literature and philosophy of the Indian 
j š Buddhists. After acquiring great proficiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and translated many Sútra and Tantra works. He thus established 
bimself as a great teacher of Buddhism. ; 






à (Revival of Buddhism by the Lamas of upper Tibet and Ladak called 
s Tod-Latak.) 


A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Nága 
of thè same name, preached a strange religion (a form of Bonism) which 
was inimical to Buddhism. Rinchhen Ssañpo overcame him, and also 
suppressed some of the Tintriks who were in the habit of abusing the 
Tantrik ritual by committing obscenities under the garb of religion. 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere love and 

t confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Lochava Shon-nu-pal 
` of Gos remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar 
| that pure Tántrikism became more diffused in the later than in the earlier 
period. Towards the end of his life he betook himself to asceticisin and, 
having attained to saintliness, he entered the abodes of the gods. This 
great Lochava belonged to the Prasanga Mádhyamika school. 

The same prince Lha.Lama invited Pandit Dbarma Pála with three 
of his principal disciples named Siddbapála, Gunapála, and Prajiüá Pála, 
from the eastern quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai-éerab of Shan 
Shut took the vows of monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa in Nepál 

. to learn Vinaya and philosophy from the Hínayána sage named Pretaka, 
His spiritual descendants, named Paljor-éerab Chyah-chhub-seigé &c., were 
known by the name of Tod-dulva or the up-country followers of the Vinaya. 
MES During the reign of king Lhade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 

š  S'ákya Sri was invited, who by translating many of the Sútras and 









(00 o Sástras greatly promoted the diffusion of Buddhism. The ritual vow intro- 
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duced by him was called apro ` > In the same manner 
that introduced by Lachhen of Amdo was called Lachhen Domgyun. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had only suceeeded in pu — 1 
down the external observances and ritual of the clergy, while the r | 3 
Dharma and moral discipline continued to be secretly practised under adverse “a 
circumstances, The basis of Buddha Dbarma being Vinaya or moral dis- iz: ? 
cipline, the system of Dom-gyun is only necessary as an external observance. १ 


3. GROWTH OF VARIOUS DOGMATIC SCHOOLS. 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Bodhi- 
satvas), by the kindness of Dharma Rájas and Panditas and Lochavas, and by 
the moral merits of the people in the Himavat country, tbe Buddhist c io 
progressed more ahd more, so as to branch out into numerous different sects as 
the result of its extraordinary growth, These, like the eighteen divisions of the 
Vaibháshika school of ancient India, were designated after the names of their 
respective teachers and places of origin. Some of the Tibetan Lamas 
who had derived their religious knowledge from Indian Pandits, feeling great 
veneration for the theories themselyes, named their respective sects after them. ` 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all 
the Indian Buddhist schools were designated after the general sense 
of their philosophies. For instance: the Sakya-pa, Jonah-pa, Sbañ-pa 
and Digui-pa sects of Tibet were designated after the names of the localities 
where they were taught and originated: the Karmapa and Bulig-pa 
sects, after the names of their respective teachers: the Kahdampa, Dedg- 
chhen-pa, Chhyag-chhen-pa, and Shi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituals or external AKriyd. | ॥ 
| AM the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under two 
schools: . | | 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Reformed school. 

The ancient school includes seven sects, vis, Nifi-ma-pa, Kah- 
dampa, Kab-gyu-pa, Shi-chye-pa, Sakyapa, Jonañpa and Ni-tshe-pa.™ 

In the ancient school there are two general divisions, ‘The earlier 
Riüma-pa and the later Ninmapa called Sarmapa. It bas been 
asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier Nif-mapa and the Sarmapa exists in the Tantras. In the 
Sütras there is no doctrinal difference. In the earlier and later periods 
of Buddhism there were certain dogmatic differences in the Sütras, which 
justified the distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to Pandit Smriti's advent, are designated by the name of 

€ (1) rÑiñ-ma-pa, (2) bKab-gdams-pa, (3) &Kal-brGyud-pa, (4) Shi-byod-pa, 
(6) Ba-skya-pa, (6) Jonaii-pa, (7) Ñi-tabe-pa, ' 
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Saü-hag Niüma,9 and those that were translated by Rinchhen-Ssafi-po 
and other later writers are known by the name of Saf-fag-Sarma.™ 
But although this distinetion of Ñiñma and Sarma 'lantras is recog- 
nized by many authors, yet there exist some irregularities in the appli- 
cation of the terms. For instance the Manjuéri-müla Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-srofi are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In the face of such irregularities Rinchhen Ssanpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma Tantras. Dogmi 
Gos and Marpa Lochava are credited as Sarma teachers. The first revival 
of Buddhism after the death of Laündarma, known as the Later period, 
commenced with Loton-dorje Wah chhyug when Thi-Tashi-tseg-pa, son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Rulag. His three sons Pal-de, 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two lefrned Lamas who 
could revive the Buddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly S'ákya Shon-nu 
and Yeée-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation 
in Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Dogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study Dulva, S'er-chhyin?* and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis& essence and pith of Buddhism, 
Tág Lochava, having devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to be- 
come a learned teacher, but Dogmi succeeded in his mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras called 
Mátri Tantras and thereby diffused the teaching of Buddhism. Lochava 
Kinchhen-Ssahpo elucidated Prajná, Páramitá, M átri and Pitri Tantras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantras accessible to the Tibetans, 
Gos had introduced the Samája Guhya and spread the system of Nagarjuna. 


_ The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Gubya Samája according to 
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Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mabámáyá according to Matyi Tantras, 
the ritual of Vajrabarsha and Sambhara. By imparting instructions 
in several kinds of mysticism, be filled Tibet with learned men, These 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Tantrik 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history of Tibet, known as 
the Sarma system of the later period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the same as 
Navya Tantra. 
CHAPTER II. 
Rise AND Pnoangss or Ni&wAPA SCHOOL. 

In the beginning king Sroh-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud- 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known as “ Kyerim”’ 
and “ Dsog-rim" delivered by Chenressig. All Tibet paid homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection. Sroh-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Chenressig's spirit, first taught the six mystic sylla- 

2 gSat-sNag-rRifi-ma, M gSuü-Nag-gSarma, रू Projfüá-páramitá. 
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bles, “ Orp-mani-padme-hum," and their significations and recital. He in- 
vited the Indian teacher Kusara, Sankara  Bráhmapa, the Nepalese Pandit 
S‘ilamanju and others who, having translated many Tantras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first principles of Buddhism. ‘The accounts ofthe first 
introduction of Buddhism and a few Tantric works wére discovered within 
a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Srof-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. j 

In the fifth generation from Sroñ-tsan the illustrious king Thi-sroñ 
invited the great Indian Pandit S'ánta Rakshita who introduced the 
observance of the “ten virtues” and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physieal and corporal regions with the eight prohibitions?? such 
as killing, the taking of what is not given, the commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii? who delight in sin found that men 
were prone to virtue, they became enraged, and one of the most wrathful 
among them named  Nen?.chhen-thaü hurled a thunderbolt on the 
Marpori? hill Another frightful demi-god named: Yar-lba-shanpo cast 
down the palace of Phan-tban of Yarluñ. The twelve female spirits called 
"'Ianma" spread plagues and murrain all over the country. Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgently necessary, first of all to overcome 
these evil spirits and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, S'ánta 
Hakshita requested the king to invite Padma Sambhava the great 'Tántrik 


26 (1) Not to commit murder, 
(2.) " theft. 
(3.) 9" adultery, 
(4.) Not to utter lica. = 3 
(5.) Not te speak evil nor utter abusive Te. s 
(6.) Not to talk nonsense, i 
(7) Not to slander, 
(8. Not to be covetous, 
(9.) Not to think on injury. 
(10.) Not to be averse to truth. 


5 (I) Dorje-Khadoma. 
(2.) Dorje-Yuma-chof. | Demons. 


(3) Dorje-Kuntu-Ssaf-mo, 
(4) Dorje-Kik-je-tsomo, 
(5. Dorje-Akn netra. 
(6.) Dorje.Pal.y um. Yakahi 
(7) Dorje.Luma (Nágint.) | १% 
(8. Dorje Dagyalma. 
The first four are demons and the last four are Yakshinís. Dorje-means Vajra. 
5 These wore probably the Bon-gods. 
२० Bon-Dorigód. 
» The Hill on which Potálá now stands, 
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of Uddayana. Accordingly the king sent messengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By his gift of foreknowledge knowing what was requir- 
ed of him, Padma Sambhava had already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him on the way. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii and 
demons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evil nor stand 
in the way of the pious. Sitting on a cross made of two Dorje, 
placed on a clear space, he purified a spot on which he built the great Vihára 
of Ssan-yad Migyur- Lhun-gyi-dubpai fsugla-khaá or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-grown working. The king together with twenty six of hia 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds of yoga, became possessed of wonder- 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 
The names and the exploits of the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
Z. obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following 
| (L) Nam-kha-nin-po could mount the rays of the sun 
(2.) Sahgye-yeóe could drive iron bolts into hard rocks 
(3) Gyalwa-chhog-yañ, by transforming his head into that of a 
horse, neighed three times 
5 (+) Kharchhen Chhogyal brought the slain to life 7 
(5.) Pal.ki-yese turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves 
(6)  Pal-ki-Sehge made slaves of demons, nymphs, and genii. 
. (7.)  Vairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge 
(8.) Nah-dag-gyalpo obtained Samadhi. 
(9) Yuau-drúñ-Niñ-po acquired divine discrimination. 
(10.) Jnána-kumára performed miracles 
(11) Dorje-Dun-Jem travelled invisibly like the wind 
(12.) Yeé&-Nahn went ozer to the fairy world travelling through the 


void s 
(13.) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts 


(14) Na-nam-yege could soar in the sky like a bird, 
(15.) Pal-ki-Wai-chhyug could kill his enemies by the flourish of 








bis fists 
(16.) Den-ma-tse- Wan obtain unfailing memory. m 
(17) Ka-Wa-pal-tseg could the hearts of other men, ! E 
(18. Shu-bu-pal-seh could make water run upwards ge 
k: (19. Khe-hu-chhug-lo could catch a flying bird 232 x 
hr (20) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the — zT 
corpse into solid gold. = 





“all (21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. | 
$3. fer (22. Hodan-Wai-Chhyng dived in water like fish. ` edi 
à (23) Ma-thog rin Chhen could crush adamant into powder and eat 
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24) Pal-ki Dorje passed through mountains and rocks. 

(25.) Laühdod Kon-Chhog could handle thanderbolts and drive them 
away. 

(26.) Gyal-Wai-chhai-chhub could sit cross-legged on empty space. 

There also arrived many Indian Pandits among whom Dharma Kirti, 
Vimala-mitra, Buddha Guhya, S'ánti Garbha and others were eminent, 
Dharma Kirti introduced the Tántrik ritual of Vajra-dhátu-yoga. Vimala- 
mitra and others taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrikism to their 
trusted pupils. They did not teach the principal works on differential 
and atomic philosophy, and metaphysics generally, to any but one or two 
of their favourite pupils. Tantrik principles being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their diffusion was very limited. 

"The translation of some scriptural treatises such as Kun-chye Gyalpo 
Do-gof-du, eight series of Gyu-thul, and Dupaido, Vyákaraga aud Upadesa 
were executed by  Vairochana, Ma-Naü-Nub and other translators 
after Tantrik interpretation. Padma Sambhava concealed many profound 
religious treatises underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lakes, for the 
use of future generations, and afterwards retired towards the south- 
western quarter called Na-yab-lii or the land of genii, From this it will 
appear that during the reign of Srofi-tsan-gampo the Tantrik Nin-mapa made 
only a beginning, but in 'lhi-sroh's time spread widely over the country. 
Padma Sambhava was its greatest teacher, and other teachers were his 
pupils and followers, Numerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give different accounts of his life. ‘Though the biography of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
different accounts of his life, 1 refrain from writing about him, Some 
of the ancient writers state that he resided but for a few months in 
Tibet, during which time, by the power of his divine knowledge and purity, 
he subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas- 
tery of Samyé (Ssan-yad™), After the departure of Padma Sambhava 
a certain Bralimana impostor having dressed himself in Urgyan-Sahorma? 
fashion, came to Tibet to pass for that great teacher and spread the dif- 
ferent divergent Nifi-mapa theories. ‘This assertion has been rejected 
by many of the best writers of Tibet who suppose it to be simply a fabrica- 
tion to scandulise the Niü-mapa sect. "There are others who believe that 





m: This is derived from the Chinese word San-yaü meaning the threo bodies. 
The top of the monastic templo was constructed in Chinese style, tho middle part in 
Indian atyle, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Samyé from Sai-yad, and is second in sanctity to that of Potálá but first in 


antiquity. 
» Tho fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, the tract of country from 


 Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia, 
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the Ñiñma doctrine had its origin in Guru-chho Wai. The kind of 
costume, now known by the name of Urgyan-Sahorma, is said to have been 
introduced by Chho Wañ, who discovered some of Padma's works and 
flourished at a subsequent date and was a Terton (discoverer of sacred 
volumes.) 

There are nine principal divisions of the Ñiñ-ma doctrine :-— 


(1) Nan.tho (+) Kriya (7) Kyepa Mahá-yoga 
(2) Ran-gyal (5) Upa (S) Lui Anu-yoga 
(3) Chyah-sem (6) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Atiyoga. 


The first three divisions were delivered by the Nirmánakáya-S'ákya 
Muni (Buddha S'ákya Simba) and are called the general or common ydnas. 

The second three were delivered by Sambhogakáya-Vajra Sattva, 
They are called the external Tautra-yanas or Báhya tantra-yánas, 

The last three are attributed to Dharmakáya-samanta Bhadra or 
Kuntu Ssanpo. They are called the “ Anuttura" antara-yána-traya (ac- 
cording to the Ñiñmapa school). Kuntu Ssañpo is the great and supreme 
Buddha, while Vajradhara is the Chief Buddha in the Gelugpa school 
Again Vajra Sattva is second in the Ñiñma school, and S'áleya Simha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third place. 

Of the Báhya (external) Tantra S'reni and Antara (internal) Tantra 
S'reni, the external ritual or Kriya tantras were delivered by Buddha S'ákya 
Simba himself. The “Upa” or Karma tantra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Vairochana, one of the five Pancha Jati Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by Vajra Dhara 
(Dorje-chhah) from his celestial mansion of *'Chho-Juh-Yahpa," the 


spacious mansion of Dharma-dbhata. 


The Anuttara yána was taught by Dbarmakáya Samanta Bhadra, 
(Kuntu Ssaipo) in his self-created form of Sambhoga Kiya. When 
seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Amis at great ease, by his 


omniseience, he taught incessantly in four times, without error and falling 
into fallacy, 


^" Day, month, year and Kalpa. . 
(1) Every Buddha must possess the five Jfánas or divine wisdom callod 
(L) Chhoki-vyiñ-ki-yeše. 
(2) Meloà-ta-bui-ye£o, 
(3. NSambar.Ned-ki-yofo, 
(4.) Sosor.togpai-yc£o, , ; 
(6. Gya-wa-dupni-yeše, ° 


These five Jüánas being in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot bo active ` 


unless they are impersonated. They nro therefore represented by 
(2.) the five Pancha Jati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddhas, named respectively : 


(1.) Akshobhyn ; (3. Ratna Sambhava; (5. Amogha Siddha, ^ —— 


(2. Vairochana (4.) Amitábha ; | Ç 











"^d 4 — C—— 
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(* bLa-na med-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, gDofi-ma-hi-mgonpo chhos-sku Kun-tu- 


bSsah-po lhun-grub lofis-spyad rdjoge-pahi-ekur béhahs pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 
pa-hi gdul-pya-la rtsol-med Ihun-grub tu rgya-chbat- Phyaga-Ihufi-daf-bral- 
var-dus-bshir-dus-med-du-ston par-byed-chin."’) 

Numberless preeepts and instructions, wide enough to bear comparison 
with the sky, were delivered, out of which a few were brought to Jambu 
dvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, S'rí-Siddha Mána-pura, Vimala, and Padma Sam- 





bhava. These Vidyidharas who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 


the different theories of Niüma religion. There are nine classes of 
Nifima Lamas :— 

Gyal-wa-goñ are the Buddhas, such as S'ákya Simha, Kuntu- 
Ssah-po, Dorje Semba, Amitibha. 

Rig-dsin are the learned saints that from their infancy cultivated 
their faculties, and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 


Afterwards they were inspired by Yeée Khahdoma or the fairies of" 5 


learning? Padma Sambhava, S'ri Simba, Mánapura, &c. and other Bodhi- 


sattvas. 

Gañ-sag-ñan? or the uninspired saints who carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah-bab.luh-tan?? are the Lamas who obtained divine inspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and therefore did not consult 


any teacher as usual | 
Le-tho-ter@ are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering some hidden 


scriptural treasures, became learned without any help from teachers or 


anybody else. 
Monlam-taii-gya® are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 


sacred light. 


(3.) The five Dhyani Buddhas being the personifications of the five Manas or 
divine perfections of Buddhahood are ideal personages. Thoy were never born liko 
S^ákya Muni, as understood by many scholars of B uddhism. à 

When it is snid that such and such a Lama or Sruamana was the incarnation of such 
and such a Buddha, it is meant that he acquired an emanation of a portion of divino 
perfection so personified. Therefore every Buddha is a combination of five Divine per- 
footions or five Dhyani Buddhas; for instance, the Tas Lama is an incarnation of 
Amitábha, or the 4th Dhyani Buddha, 
 rGyal-va-dGois. 
भो qmiur-bdsin-^rdah. 

3 ‘These are like the nine Muses of the ancicnta. 
355 Gnü.Ssnag «Nan. 
99 ¿Knab-bnbs, 


< को Las-Akhro-gter. 
“€ »Monlaun-gtaü rgyu. 
— 
' - y d 
. h d १ we. š 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas; besides these, there are three 
which are of a practical nature. They are called Riñ or distant order, 
Ñe or nearer order, and Ssabmo or deeper order :— 


1. Rif Kahma. 2. Ne-terma, 8. Ssab-mo-dag-nañ. 
The Kahma are subdivided into three classes : 
1. Gyu-thul, 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem.cehbbog. 

" Kahma- Gyuth ud, 


This class spread all over U'-Tsan and Kham, being first founded 
by the Indian Pandit Vimala Mitra, who handed it down to his pupil 
Rin-ehhen Chhog. Dophui Lama was one of the chief leaders of this 
sect. One of his pupils carried it to Kham, and another towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and upper Tsan, called Matar, and upper Laddak. Againa 
third pupil of D'ophuà Lama, named Kah-dampa, erected a monastery on 
n place which was of the shape of the letter T ka at the foot of tlie Bom- 
bar mountains on the Di-chbu, the great river of Kham Dirgi, in conse- 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa Lamas, 


Dupai-do. 


This dogmatic sect bas only two true scriptural volumes, Mula Tan- 
tra or Kundu-rigpai-do, and Vyákhyá-Tantra or Dogohpa Dupa. The 
Indian Pandit Dana-rakshita first 3 ught them to the two Nepili Pan- 
dits named Dharma Bodhi and- Basu-dhara, King Ru-chhe tsan of Brusha 
(Dusha) country translated them into the Dusha vernacular and spread them 
to the country of Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir. 


Sem-ehhog. 

This sect was taught by Ref-sem-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Káláchárya of India. He was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, he was unrivalled for learning in his age. There 
are eight ceremonies prescribed to this sect:—Jampal-ku, Padma-sruf, 
Thogma-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-thin-le, the five series ef cere- 
monies, by which birth in this world can be avoided; and Mamo-bo- 
tui, Mod-pa-dag-hag and Jig-tan chhod-ten for worldly good, consisting 
purely in propitiating demons, Of the first five ceremonies, those of 
Tam-den and Phurpa were instituted hy Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Thi-sroh to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate the-latter. 
Tamden (in Sanskrit Hayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquisbes the demons. Phurpa is another deity who has a human head, 
and a body which is of the shape of a pin, standing on its apex. They are 
generally selected by Nima Lamas as their tutelary deities, : 
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was instituted by Pandit S'áuti-garbha. This is the mystic representa- 
tion of Manju-&ri, who here loses all his amiable, benign and wise character, 


t 


and is made to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 


and elusping a woman obscenely in his arms. | 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yaü-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named Huñkara, and that of Du-tsi by Vimala Mitra. The propitiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-chhonteh and other local demons was 
intended by Padma Sambhava for the protection of the country, as they 
were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of the world. 


THE ORIGIN OP TERMA-WORKS. 


With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padma Sambhava and other illus- 


trious sages, for the use and disciplining of future generations, con- 
cealed them under rocks, By their divine power they commended those 


hidden treasures to the care of the vanquished demons who were now made 
guardians of the land and of Dharma, and prayed tbat they should be dis- 
covered only by the pious and fortunate. They specified the time, name, 


race and signs of the discoverers in the preface of the books concealed, also, 


in mystie characters and language, where and when they might be known, 
on rocks and in other books. Such treasures as were brought to light by 
men thus specified, were called Ter-chho or hidden treasures. There 
are accounts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking place in 
ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the exception 
of the Ñiñma schools no other religious sects possess “ bidden treasures ;" 
for many illustrious Lamas of other sects, actuated by the same motives as 
Padma Sambhava, had also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many impostors, who composed works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the unwary and credulous, 

The legendary biography of Padma Sambhava called Thañ-yig 
is the chief work from which many hints about the hidden religious works 
were drawn out by Saügye-Lama, Da-chan and others which led to many 
valuable discoveries, Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 

42 Formerly in Tibet, ns now in Sikkim, people used to kill animals to appease tho 
wrath of ovil spirits who were supposed to —— plagues and ride men or women, 
They were a terror to the people, Padina mbhawva abolished the system of animal 
sacrifice for which he substituted meal rice and cake sacrifices called’ Jorma, This is 
the origin of Buddhist worship with flour cakes now so comunon in the Himálayan 
countries and ‘Tibet. 
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whom no mention was made in any of the ancient predictions. The 
greatest number of discoveries were made during the reign of King 
Waüde who at one time invited many of the discoverers to one place 
and examined their respective pretensions. The discoverers of hidden 
scriptures were not required to take lessons in theology from any superior 
or spiritual guide. ‘The mere discovery of the books obtained for them immu- 
nity from pupilage. Among those who acquired celebrity by such means, Ni- 
mai-hodsser of Gyal-tse and Guru Chhoikyi- Wat-chhyug were the most 
eminent. They were the arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers. Non- 
febar was a zealous Lama who discovered many volumes of hidden 
scriptures and established one hundred and eight religious institutions for 
the discoverers, of which the one at Ta-than was well known. Among 
his discoveries were four medical works which were a great boon to 
the country, by reason of their diminishing human misery through their 
healing efficacy. 
SSAB-MO-DAG NAN, 


There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity in this 
order. Some of them are said to have seen the face of the Supreme god 
who taught them religion. This class is common to other Buddhist 
schools of Tibet, but it obtained great celebrity in the Niimapa school. 

Of the Anuttara system of Nihmapa, the Dsog-chhenpa sect 
is by far the most important and * ilosophical. In fact it is the chief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of 'l'ibet and Nepál. 
It is well known by the name of Dsog.chhenpa Lana-me-pai gyu. 
Atiyoga is its distinctive dogma. It has three divisions, Semde, Lóüde 
and Manfag. a 

There are eighteen volumes of SEMDE scriptures out of which five are 
attributed to Vairochana and thirteen to Vimala Mitra. The Lo'$&pg 
scriptures, altogether niue in number, were by Vairochana and Pañ- 
mipham-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas Dharma-boti of Jé and Dharma 
Señha were tbe most distinguished among the teachers of this theory. 
Ñiå-ruro or Masw-Naa-de is the most metaphysical of the three. 
It was first taught by Vimala Mitra to king Thi-sroh and to Tefi- 
dsin-ssañ-po of Myañ. The latter founded the monastery of Ui-ru- 
shva where he concealed many of his works. At bis death he left 
hints respecting his works to Brom-rinchhen-bar. Buddha Vajra Dhara 


first delivered this theory to thé Indian Pandit Gahrab dorje (Ananda | 
Vajra) who left it to his pupil S'ri Simha from whom Padma Sambhava 


obtained it. 














- 
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V.—THE LIVES OF THE PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 
OR TASI LAMAS. Y 


१ (With 13 Plates.) 


x Parr I. Tae INDIAN ISCARNATIOSN8.1 
E" I. 
SUBHUTI, THE STHAVIRA. 

Subhüti was born in the city of Srávasti of a wealthy and accom- 
plished Bráhmana father, named Bhüti. In his former birth, he is said 
to have been a Nága from which he transmigrated to man. In his youth 
he acquired great proficiency in the six Bráhmanical Acts (Chárya) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinations of his former life, he 
resided in sandel-wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Buddha? by a trutheobserving god? He . 

| was ordained a priest by Buddha's spiritual power.* By his knowledge 
x of the Dharma S'ástras, he suppressed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
: an Arhat. When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he 
had been a Nága, his heart became greatly grieved. He, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nágas and 500 eagles* who fed on the former, by converting 
them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha also had remarked that “among the 
galaxy of the learned, Subbiti shiffs like Venus (the Morning Star)." 
When Buddha delivered the Prajüa-Páramitá on the top of Gridhraküta 
Parvata, Subhüti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 
» Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the Maháyána and became one of the principal 
disciples of Buddba S'ákya Simha. 





š If 
* Mansvéef Kinet. 
— Manjuśrí Kirti was born in the opulent city of Sambhala in the north, 


of royal parents. His father, king Deva-Indra, was said to have been the 
incarnation of the Bodhisattva S'ünyagarbha. His mother's name was 
Kausiki. Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 


E Obtained from the works of tho Indian Pandits who laboured in Tibet 

३ S'ákya Sinha 
1 a A Buddhist god s a Bodhisattva or Buddha, Such a god is not an ordinary god. 
] * Buddha said, “let him become priost" and he became a priest. His hair ani 
beard were shaven miraculously, ond a consecrated mendicant miment was thrown 
over his person, 

Š He reconciled these two hostile races to each other. 
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according to Buton,” in the year 159 B. O. Manjusrí Kirti ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. His sovereignty extended over hundreds of petty — 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. During his youth he acquired great 
proficiency in arts, sciences and magic. It is recorded that within his 
kingdom there lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of the 
Miechhas.? Among these, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
in the worship of the vehicle of the sun (Nimai S'inta) Manjusri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred pifakas, he listened to their humble prayer 
to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare of all 
living beings and especially of the people of S’ambhala, he explained the 
Kalachakra system. At last in the year 59 D. O., bequeathing his throne to 
his son, Pundarika, he passed away from the world of sufferings, and entered 
the Sambhoga-káya of Buddhahood. 





III. 
LEG-DAN JYAD. 

This great teacher was born of a Kshatriya family in Eastern India to 
the east of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, he very 
early learnt the principal systems of the Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
Nágárjuna and other Indian saints, and by his great knowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a " 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a commentary on the Múla Prajiia of 
Nagarjuna and named it Prajüa dípa. He reduced Nágárjuna's reflections 
into Swatantra and thereby founded the second schismatical sect of the 
Mádhyamika school, called Mádhyamika Svatantra. He also found fault | 
with Buddha Pils’'s commentary or fiké on the Múla Prajná. “There ७ 
arose many followers of this great teacher, who greatly extended the Sva- 
tantra school. 














= 
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IV. 
ABHAYAKARA GUPTA. 
Abhayakara Gupta was born in the middle of the 9th century after 
Christ in Eastern India near thecity of Gaur. When he grew up to 


€ Buddha died 2713 years ago or 833 B. C. according to the Gelugpa Chronology, ——— af 
.enlled the Ka-tan system, According to the Vaidürya karpo of Desi saügye Gyn-mtsho » 
followed by A. Csoma de-Korosi, tho dato differs by forty yoars, I have followed tho — — — 
‘more correct system of the Amdoan Chronologista and, in some places, Buton. * am 
. * These were distinct from the Brahmans, fora Braihmanga is invariably called a 
Mutegpa which is the samo as Tirthika, He is here called a Lalo Mutegpa. Lalo — 
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youth, he went to the eentral country of Magadha, where he learned the 


five sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he — 
entered the priesthood, During his time there reigned in Magadha king 


Ráma Pála, in whose palace he was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies, By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the monarch, During the firat two watches of the day he used 
to write Sastras. In the third watch he used to explain Dharma, Up to 
midnight, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, and, during the latter part of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a Dákini disguised in a girl's habit, approached him with 
presents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of stern morality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and the woman soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she had gone. Afterwards he became anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
selfsame girl once more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to be endowed with foreknowledge, whereupon the divine girl, now 
resplendent in angelic beauty, thus addressed him: “ Abbayakara! as in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of discrimination, so 
will you continue to be during this life also; but as you have confessed 
your error, you will obtain foreknowledge during the interval between your 
death and re-birth, Asa step towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S'ástras," After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Mandalas (in Tibet Kyilkhor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the 'l'antriks, she disappeared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,? he composed several commentaries,” besides criticisms on 
other commentators, Once he visited the city of Chara Simba, ruled by a 
Chandála king, who, a believer in the foulest sort of heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god for their deliverance. All on a 
sudden a hideous Koluber Nága coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. ‘This dreadful sight so terrified the Chanpdála king that, 


* Fairy or in Sanskrit Dákinf. 
w (1) Theüh-wa-korsum. 
(2) Commentary on Khajor. 


(3) * Man-Nag. 
(4) " Sema. 
(5) Saüye-thod-pai-nam-shé-mi-jigpa. ' 


M The Buddhist triad or Ratna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddhism, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God whom they called Kon-Chhog or 
: > 


the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 
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at the request of Abhayakara, he at once set the victims free. During the 
reign of Háma Pála, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasilá Vibára, and one thousand at Vajrásana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,000 monks 
generally assembled. Out of the one thousand monks of Vajrásana, 40 of the 
Maháyána and 200 śrávakas who were resident members of the monastery, uU 
received their food from the king's store. The Srávakas were so numerous 
in every place, that at times of religious prayer-gatherings their number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri there were 

* 1,000 monks, including the members of the Mahayana and the S'rávaka 
sects, Over the former Abhayakara presided. The S'rávakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline (vinaya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-priestship by 
Ratnákara S'ánti. King Rama Pala after a successful reign of 40 years 


abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha Pála, Abbayakara died 4 
before the abdication and Rama Pala departed this life three years after it. - 


In the city of Sukbávati there were many hunger-stricken beggars 
whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from heaven. During his 
residence in the Vibára of Vikramasili, under the protection of the son of 
king S'ubhaśrí of Eastern India,” the Turushka war took place. In this 
war Abhayakara played an important part.^ Afterwards he cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved many wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great cemetery of Himavana. 





Panr ll. THE SIX TIDETAN INCAENATIONSI? 
(obtained from biographies), 


. 


KHUG-FPA-LHAS-TSI. E ; 
This great Lochava was born at 'lá-nag-phu a town of Tsañ. = 
Following the inclinations of his former life which he retained in this | 


V Eastern districts of Magadha, 


7 He invoked the Dharmspálas (the spiritual protectors of the world) by making 
offerings and oblations. By their nid he converted his cornflour sacrifices into eagles x 
which turned out the Miechha intruders from India, — 

M The invasion of the earlier Mohammadans under the Kaliphs probably, 
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E VM 9 Thess Lamas did not possess any royal dignities, They may, be ed -2 

i lo title Panchhen Rinpochhé may be reserved for the — | 

* translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures called Lochavas or ° 7 
(| Jem Tho title Pandit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or suge. —— 
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life also, he learned the sacred seriptures from Thog-mi Lochava and others. 
He went to India where he served 72 religious teachers some of whom 
were most noted. He also learnt the sütras and the mantras, more 
particularly the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samája (San- 
wa-du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an eminent 
scholar. After his return to. Tibet he became a saint, As he had the 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of the thirty-two mystieal gods, he 
was called Shal-ssig-pa or the “god-seeing recluse.” He promulgated 
the Guhya Samija system of Tantrikism in Tibet. He had a great many 
pupils of whom four were well versed in the Mátri-lantra and Upadesa, 
Having done his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and the good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


VI. 


SAKYA PANDITA KUuNGAH-GYAL-TSHAN.!7 


This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in the year 1182 A. D. of the 
noble family of Sakya Jam-yañ-gon. His father's name was Pal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother Ñi-thi-tsam, and they gave him the name of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During his boyhood he learnt the Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
(the language of Bactria and Katirstan probably) and Du-sha languages. He 
was admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-tshan who 
gave him the religious name of Kungah-gyal-tshan. From him he obtained 
instructions in the Sütras and '"lantras. Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred literature, By his great proficiency in the five 
great sciences, namely the mechanical arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as in the minor sciences of rhetorie, synonimics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, in short, almost all the sciences, and -chiefly 
by his studying and translating the theological works of the orthodox and 
the heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, China, Mongolia and Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven he went to the great Kashmirian Pandit S'ákya Sri, by whom 
he was ordained a priest and instructed inthe sütras and mantras. On the 
return journey he visited K yi-ron!*? where he entered into disputation with a 
Brabmanical S'ástri, called Samkara dbvaja(?), and defeated him by his logie 
and quoting of authorities. The S'ástri who had staked his life, now fled 
by means of his magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Pandita by the 
charms of his Mantra Vidya brought him down tied, and subsequently con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
sacred vows of priesthood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the curious sil 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India he brought the 

7 In Sanskrit Ananda Dhvaja. ® Kiroñ in Nepal. 
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S'ástri to Tibet in his Bralimanical dress and signs,—an act which gave great 
umbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who nre the sworn guardians 
of Tibet. They killed!? the S'ástri by making him vomit blood and tied 
bis head to the pillar of the great temple of the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya  Pandita received an invitation from 
the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whose dominion extends to the north, 
He was told by his former teacher Tag-pa-gyal-tshan™ that there lived in 
Hor! a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-like hats, and shoes resembling the snoutof pigs. This 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the people 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. At the age of thirty-three” he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Goyugan the Emperor of the Tartars. He instructed the 
Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on religion with him. 
Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The Mabáyána system was introduced there, i 

The Niga® princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of the 
Buddhist religion, there was plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging inthecountry. In Hor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much cattle. Buddhism was made as powerful 
as the sun in dispelling darkness, In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age of 
seventy, in the year 1252 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dákinís) 








VIL. 
YUR TON-DORJE. 
Yun ton-dorje was born at Gorma, a place of considerable trade near 
Sha-lu in the province of Tsai, in the year 1284 A. D., in the family of a E 


19 The &'ástrí died of vomiting blood, probably caused by tho intensity of the cold 
and the dryness and rarity of the air. All sorts of diseases aro attributed to the wrath 
of evil spirits in Tibet. a 
? It ia not clear whether Sonam-tao and Tagpa gyal-tshan wero one and the samo ` 
I person ; 
E wv " Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu 1 J 
| | ? Jlustrious Lamas cannot travel so fast as ordinary travellers do, At every staga <4 
* Sakyn Pandita received invitations from the neighbouring princes and chiefs, which २ 
"cs. ! caused much delay. ik 
~ i = Tho Naga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to have great power over — 
T", the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and cattle disoasos. —— x 
> n P aod Kdtma; although the 3rd letter of the Tibetan alphabet is 7 
|J. -— equivalent to Sanskrit g, yet it is pronounced as & by tho Tibetans, ; 
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Tantrik priest? of the race of Lan. In his youth, he received instruction in 
the mystic Nifima system from a learñed Lama named Dub.ten-S'Ákya 
Phel From his seventeenth year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas? of the Nihma school. Becoming a powerful charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
Emperor Goyugan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means and more particularly by 
his moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others, 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he performed many acts of virtue. 
Being earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldly existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and went before the teacher Tag-pa- 
shon-nu by whom he was ordained a priest and given the name of Dorje-pal. 
He also beard sermons on Buddhism from Ranjan dorje, Wuton-shag 
Khanpo-Yese, and others. He established many religious institutions, such 
as Phefpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garmo-chhojuh, 'laéi-joh-kha, Chho-din, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-phodaá,7 and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools of Buddhism, called Niüma and Sarma respectively. Yugde 
Panchhen and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, in 
the ninety-second year of his age, in the year 1376, he entered the mansion 
of rest and peace. 





VIII. 
Kna-pcn-GELEG-PAL-88AXN. 


This illustrious scholar was born in the year 1385 A. D. at Dag-shuh. 
His father's name was Kungah Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned sage Senge- 
gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg-pal.ssaü. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidyá by studying logie and sacred literature at the 
monastic colleges of Sakya and Namrif. In the 16th year of his age he 
commenced a controversy with the celebrated Pudoh Panchhen which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. From this time Geleg-pal-ssan became 
well known for his learning, He also learned many Sútras and Mantras 
from Je-tsun-Refidah and other learned Lamas, At the age of eighteen 
he visited the great Reformer Lo-ssaü-Tag-pa,?5 from whom he heard 
many discourses on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 

?5 Tantrik priests are generally married, 

% Ratan, S’ikya Seige, Taton-dsijig, S'erab Bum and Chhokyoh Bum. 
2 Phodafi means a palace. ° 

* ‘Tsoi Khapa, the great reformer of Tibet, 
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occasion Tsoñ khapa had remarked of Geleg-pal.ssaü that he (the young 
and intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter of Buddhism. 
From the twenty-second year of his age for a period of thirteen years he 
studied under the great Reformer and mastered the Sutras and the Mantras, 
He read the excellent and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed à 
doctrines of Tsoi khapa with unbounded faith. He was invited by Kabtan 
Kunssan, King of Gyal-tse, to hold a disputation with the venerable 
Chho-je-Rin-Chhen. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage 
of Rabtan he succeeded in founding the great monastery of Gyal-tse, which 
with its eighteen Tvasai (schools) still exists, At the age of forty-six he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Gahdan vacated by the death of the 
immediate successor of '"Tsonkhapa. He met with great success in ex- 
tending the Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation, 
In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the year 1439 A. D., he passed away * 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of purity. 





IX. n 
SoNAM-CHHO KYI-LASPO. 


This scholar was born in the year 1439 A. D. of humble parentage on 
the boundary of 'Tsaü-roh. His complexion during childhood being very 
pale, his parents used to call him Pahu (calf) When he grew up he 
was taken to the presence of Gahdan Thipa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdan monastery )and other professors of religion. When the abbot demand- 
ed his name, he said that it was Pahu. ‘The abbot smilingly said, "from 
this day your name will be Sonam-chhyog-kyi-Lanpo (the bull of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Lin or bull", He then admitted him into 
bis monastery. At Gahdan, Sonar learnt the different branches of Buddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vyákaraga, Sütra, ‘Tantra, Meditation, Criticism and 
Upadeda. He then returned to Tsañ where he got many pupils. By ex« 
plaining to them the Dharma S'ástras he obtained the title of “ the Lamp of 
religion.” Consulting his tutelary deities he came to know that he would 
be required to construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full one cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udiñ Gonpa. Convinced 
that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the basis of all religion, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in the behaviour of his pupils. In 
the latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tadi-lhunpo and 
Gephel monasteries. With a view to accomplish the object of his life 
be retired into solitude, where, free from the confusion and clamour 

2 Vulgarly called Gyaü-tso, At thistime Tibot was ruled by many petty kings 
most of whom were called Dharma Hájas. 
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FHis father Sonam Dorje, and mother Jomkyi belonged to the family in 
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of monasteries, from inattention and idleness, and all anxieties of life, he 
could concentrate his attention on meditation and study. By his great 
erudition, application, and reflection he composed many elegant aphorisms 
and S'ástras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Abhijnána he could find out supernatural secrets. Ab 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he quietly passed away from 
this world of pain and sorrow. 





X. 
Grat-wa Tox-DUB. 
This great scholar was born in the year 1505 A. D. at Lha-khu-phu- 


pen-sa situated on the north bank of the great river Tsañpo, near the 
mous monastery of Chamalih, in the district of Da-gya in west 'Tsah. 





which some of his illustrious predecessors were born. No sooner was the 
child born than it manifested its compassion for the misery of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic syllables ** Om-ma- 
ni-padme-hum,” at which uncommon occurrence the inmates of the house, 
with wonder thinking that the infant must be some saint or divine per- 
sonage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab, From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had been fond of solitude. He is said *o bave seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tsoi khapa, from whose hands he received benediction. When only 
eight years old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tanic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
the disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the world. 
At the age of eleven he became a pupil of Je Tag-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 


Lha-tse monastery, from whom he received the vows of priesthood and 


the religious name of Lo-ssán Ton-dub. He also heard sermons on 
Kálachakra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instruc- 
tions in the S'utras, Mantras and the system of mysticism ealled Guhya- 
samája. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhunpo he became a pupil of the 
abbot Lo-ssah she-Nen in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
but trifling and useless system he gave up his connection with his teacher. 
At the age of seventeen he became a pupil of the sage Chhokyi Dorje and 
fully mastered the volume of precepts called Gabdan-Nen-gyud. After- 
wards returning to Tsañ he resided at the temple of Pamáchen near the 
Panám-Chomolha-ri?? Here his teacher the sage shewed him the volumo 

» The Chomolhari mountain, from which the river Panam or Pena nyañ chhu 
takes it rise and, flowing by Gyaáü-tse and Panamjof, cmptics itself in the Tsaüpo near 


Bhiga-teo, 
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of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssañ composed four volumes of Nen.gyud, 
(pleasing Tantras). During his residence at the castle of Ta-gya-dorje he 
acquainted himself with the terminology and signification of the classical 
writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insipid Tibetan. In this 
manner when his life and sainthood were uniformly flowing onward, at the 
age of sixty-five in the year 1570 he passed away from mundane suffering. 


GrpcNpvn, THE FOUNDER OF THE MONASTERY OF TASI-LUUNPO. 
(One of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa.) 

This great Lama was born in the year 1391 A. D., at a place called 
Gui-ru in the Dok-pa® country between Sakya and Tasi-lhunpo, His 
mother's name was Jomo-namkye, and his father's Gonpo-dorje. They gave 
him the name of Pemá Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used to ME | 
around him a number of children of his age, and talk to them gravely; 
as if he were their religious teacher. His sports consisted only in making 
images of Buddhas, erecting chhorten, shrines, altars and viharas, By his 
command his playmates used to raise stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldom engaged in such sports as other children delightedin. At 
the age of seven he entered the Narthai monastery, where he prosecuted 
his studies up to the fifteenth year of bisage. Within this period he learnt 
the ‘Tibetan, Hor (Tartar), Chifése, Wartu and Lanja (ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his fifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by Dubpa-S'erab, abbot of Narthah, and given the name of Gedun- 
dub-pal. He now acquired great proficiency in grammar, polite learning, 
poetry, arithmetic and other sciences, and also became well acquainted 
with the Sútras and Tantras. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became famed for 


his strict observance of vinaya or moral discipline. Dy his perseverance 


and assiduity he became an attentive $rávaka, a powerful thinker, and 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful of his personal convenience and 
temporal aggrandisement, and always thoughtful of furthering the cause 
of religion and the well-being of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-five to the province of U' to see the great reformer Tsong khapa, from 
whom he received much religious instruction, and who was greatly pleased 
with his conduct. Gedun-dub also received religious instruction from 
the two great Buddhist scholars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssañ and the venera- 


m Tho title of Gyal-wa-Rin-po-chho was then not applied to the grand Lamas 
of Lhasa. They held the position of high pricats only 
= The mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the shepherds and 
yakherds who are callod Dokpa. 
3 Ranja of the Nepalese. 
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ble S'erab-señge. Being well acquainted with theology and meditative 


-"  seienee he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for tha 
good of all living beings. Atthe age of thirty-six he returned to the Teang 
province where his reputation as a great scholar in theology, disputa- 

= tion and sacred literature was unrivalled, At the age of forty-three he 
constructed an exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitreya in the vilidra of 


Klhudensá. At the age of fifty-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldan- 
Lhamo (the goddess S'rí Devi), to establish a religious institution. Accord- 
ingly he founded the great monastery of Tasi-Ihunpo and furnished it richly 
with images and books,—an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of spiritual busi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tara, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a gigantic piece of 
a tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Trind was 
immense. He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on the Sütras and 


४ Mantras. "He is said to have held communión with his tutelary deities, 
` such as Bhairava, Táráf Sarasvati, Manju-Ghosha and S'ri Devi, from whom 
g he occasionally received prophecies. ‘The purity of his morals made him 


adored by godsand men. At theage of eighty-four, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the 12th month he was delivered from mundane existence 
Amidst showers of flowers and music of cymbals and drums he was 
condueted before Maitreya the regent of Sukhávati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


E XI. 
Pas-emmzw Lo-ssaA&-Cmio-kY1 GYAL-TSHAN.À 
The important town of Lhen, containing 620 families, is situated on 

the confines of Tsafi-roh. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 1569 A. D., Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan was born. His father's name was 
Pon.tshaf-tsheriü  Paljor and that of his mother Tso-chan, The 
Abbot Tshem-ta named him Chho-gyal paldan-ssanpo, Even in his 
childhood he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory : 
while only three years old he was found able to recite the Manju-S'ri 
náma nidhi. At the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order by 
Kha-dub-yege and given the name of Chho-kyi Gynl-tshañ Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship ealled Guhya-samája. 

' At the age of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wen-gon monastery. 
He propitiated Yañ-ehen-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

< 3 Fist Pan-chhon lHin-po-chlhe. 
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the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed her by singing seventeen 
hymns. ‘The goddess in revurn presented him with a cup of gem-like 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, he 
learnt by-heart five volumes of ''sohkhapa's precepts. During this period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, and approaching him to 
confer benediction. At the age of seventeen he entered the Thosamlin 
college of Tadi-lhunpo, where he studied psychology and logie, and ob- 
tained the high degree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chhen-Yar-phel. In the latter part of 
the same year, he went to U'to visit the sacred images. Here he saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gahdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative science, and secured for himself a world-wide 
celebrity. Attheage of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Tasi-lhunpo, during his tenure of which he ably turned the wheel of 
Dharma to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the first 
to introduce the annual prayer-fair at Tagi-lhunpo, executed twenty three 
satin embroidered pictures, numerous tapestries, paintings and copper and 
clay images. He richly furnished the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon ton Gya-tsho 
into the priesthood and taught him the Kálachakra ritualism. As a 
punishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the monks of 
Tasi-lbunpo in erecting three lofty chhorten within the monastery walls. 
He entertained the monks of Será, Dapuñ and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the Raja of 
Gugé he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abbotship of 
Tasi-lhunpo, but their earnest entreaties dissuaded him from the resolve. 
After the death of the Dalai Lama, the Gelugpa church having waned 
greatly, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Será and Dapun appointed him to the 
pontifical throne of Gahdan, which high office he meritoriously filled. 
During his incumbency there arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo- 


liansandthe Tibetans, which ended in the invasion of Tibet by Thiñgir- 


tho, the nomad king of Khokhonur“*  'TThifger-tho's armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsan and U’ consisting of nearly 100,000 


soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori in the suburbs of Lhasa, Immense 


hordes of nomad warriors reinforced "'hihgir-tho's armies which were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and eut off theirsupplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of tbe distress of his countrymen, Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan sued for peace 


and delivered bis country from the hands of the enemies by the payment of 


^» Kho-kho-nur, 
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alarge quantity of gold and silver. Attlie age of fifty-three he initiated and 
subsequently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Gya-tsho. It was during this period that he deputed Se-chhen-chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsui-bogto-khan, the first of the Manchu Emper- 
3 ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship of Tibet. ‘The Em- 
peror gladly accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. ‘This wise step which 
was calculated to save Tibet from the hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Mongols, proved a failure; for, a few years after, the warlike Guéri-kban, 
the son and successor of Thiñgir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the petty 
princes of Tibet, of 'Psañ and U', aud brought all its eighteen provinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired the vast learning and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide. Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before his death received an 
embassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
$ generous conqueror Gugri-khan who made a present of the sovereiguty of 
Tibet to the fifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssah Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 
Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes and clerical 
crises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He wrote - 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and introduced the Kham-tshan.7 He 
classified the monks into orders. He received into monkhood more than 
50,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to 3 lakhs of gold sdds, 
or 18 millions of rupees. Among his spiritual sons, the Ist and the 2ud 
Dalai Lamas were the most eminent; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
princes and nobles of the country, Guéri-khan was the most renowned. 
At the age of ninety-three, at 12 a. M., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar month, 
in the year 1662 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious personages. The 
` Chhyag-Jo? of Tasi-lhunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet 
conjointly subscribed 600,000 Ks. (10,000 sans) to erect a gilt copper- 
roofed tomb over his remains. 





XII. 
Lo-s8A&8 YE-SE-PAL-88AS-PO. 

This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Thab-gyalin a villuze 
`of some importance in the province of Tsah. His father's name was 
34 The Emperor Shu-chi, s A gold sañ is equal to Ks. 60, 

X Systom of national Hoatela. 9 ‘Troasures, 
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De-chhen-gvalpo and his mother's S'erab-Dolma. Being at once recog- 
nized as the incarnation of the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to Tasi- 
lhunpo in great pomp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of Tsonkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily learnt to 
read nnd write, and soon became versed in rituals, At the age of eight, he ` 
visited Lhasa, when, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssañ Gya-tsho, he received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssah-Yedée. After his 
return to TaSi-lhunpo, he was made the president of the grand prayer- 
meeting called '"Tshó-chhen. Even in his boyhood he won by his amiable 
and engaging behaviour the affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. Atthe age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chhog Gyal-tshan, At the age of thirty-two he sent a congra- 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small- 
pox. At the age of thirty-five he gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssah Rin-chhen. 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly after, an incarnation was discovered who received at É 
his bands the vows and the name of Lo-ssañ Kal-ssañ. In the year 
1713. he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
= Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, from the Emperor of China couched in 
friendly terms. ‘The Imperial] seal-keeper Ja-sag-Lama accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large Thamka 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-chhen Erte-ni. 
The Panchhen-Rinpochhe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the 3rd Dalai, Kal-ssaf 
Gya-tsho, and the grand Imperial Lama of Pekin, Chan-kya-Rinpo- 
Dorje", and taught them sacred literature. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-ssañ of Tsai, Tsherih Ton-dub of Juügar and Pese-bá-dur,'? 
the exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the cause of human good bore 
- excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperer sent Ali-há Ampan to š 
settle the boundary between U’ and Tsai. It was at this time when P 
the kingdom of Tibet was about to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the abdication of king Miwan-Pholha, that the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Panchhen Rinpochhe to accept the sovereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khambala and Kailása moun- 
tein. The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the plea of old age. 


# Er.te-ni is Mongolian, nnd is equvalent to Rin-po-chho in Tibetan or Ratna in d 

Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Paydita, and Chhen means great in Tibetan. २» > 

1 ü Called Changay Lama by Bogle. p" 
“ In Mongolian Bahdur means 0 warrior or hero, Bahdur is probably the samo as 

the Hindustani Bahadur, 
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He said that the government of so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too great for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions, But the Commissioners insisted on his acceptance, saying 
the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. He, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of ''ibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor's 
commands would not clash with his interests. The king who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhen, therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of 'libet lying to the west of Panám, in- 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Phun-tsholii, Namrih, Joükha, Ki-ron, 
Nari-kor-sum, and relinquished the possession of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, and other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eighteen 
volumes of sacred hymns and precepts. The number of monks that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting his life to the good of 
humanity and living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy-five. on the Sth of the Sth lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome, like that of his predecessor, but somewhat larger, was erected to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or Rs. 720,000, 





XIII. 


Pax.cuukex Lo-ssa$& PaALDAxX-Yr-ig." 


This great sovereign Lama was born at Tasi-tse, a village of Shang 
in Tsañ. His father, named Thañ-Lha, was distinguished for bis wisdom, 
courage and frankness, His mother Jom-kyi was an honest and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision 8 
golden chhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chhen Lo-ssafi Yeée presenting her with a life-reviving vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appeared rainbows, refulgent with five variegated 
hues in all directions, five yellow flowers growing out of a si ngle calyx and 
corn bearing five pods and three ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious and happy prog- 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the 11th of the 11th lunar month, in the 
year 1737, Panchhen Paldan Ye-ée was born. The extreme fairness of his 
person, and above all his lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At 
the end of the 2nd month the child lisped Om mani.” As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of "lasilhunpo. 
Whenever he saw an Achdrya (Indian Buddhist) he used to say Bhala, 


43 This is abridged from tho Nam-thar, or biography of Paldan-Ye-de, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages. 

4 Numo of a district, 

# The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Bráhmans. 
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Bhálá*, Sometimes holding the dorje and bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as if to read or write. He 
was never known to delight in or amuse himself with ordinary aud 
vain sports like other vulgar boys. When only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in worshipping à bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. ‘The fame of this wonderful child reached Tadi-lhunpo, 
when the Don-Ner Lo-ssañ Tson-du was assured by many of the re- 
appearance of the soul of the late Panchhen in the person of the said child. 
Accordingly, be equipped himself with some of the personal properties 
of the late Panchhen Rinpochhe, such as the rosary, dorje, and bell, the 
articles used in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tasi.tse. On being subjected to the ordeal of finding out the 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panchhen, and moreover called Don-Ner by 
his name though he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of his soul with that 
of the late Panchhen. The princely child, now four years old, was therefore 
brought to Tasi-lhunpo with great pomp and procession. ‘The Dalai 
Lama Kalssah Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssan Paldan Ye-ée. 
On this occasion the Emperor of China, most of the Mongolian princes, 
the Táránátha Lama of Khalkha, the government of Lhasa with its 
dependent chiefs, and the three great monasteries of Sera, Dapun and 
Gahdan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts. About this time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered with many a rain- 
bow and conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the shapes of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man under a canopy of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, were manifest to the eyes of all. During the sixth 
year of his age he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
his chief spiritual minister Lo-ssah Yon-dsin,” from whom he received 
the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year he took his seat on the chair in the grand 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king of Tibet Miwa Sonam-tob and the different Mongol 
princes sent him presents, which amounted to more than 20,000 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,000 gold ४०४३, 10,000 pieces of satin, and 20 
porters’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, corals, cat's-eyes, 


** In ordinary Hindí meaning “ good”, “very good". 
" His full name is Dorje-dsin-pa, Lo-s525-sod-pa, yoü-dsin, The Vajra-dhara 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl: so that Tasi-lhunpo overflowed Suas riches, 
The young Panchhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of U and Tsaü about 700 in number und distributed alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruction in the 
S'ástras from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai's own, After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsañ. At the age of fifteen he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the two sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Será, Dapun añd Gabdan monas- 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal of money for 
charitable purposes. At the age of twenty he visited Lhasa a third time 
and received ordination to the priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssaü 
Gya-tsho. This time his great liberality in religious donations and en- 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and alms of a silver sañ 
(Rs. 24) to each of the monks of Será, Dapuü, Gahdan, Potálá, Radin 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in U and 370 in Tsang, 
made his name famous far and wide. There were few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines tothe sick. ‘The twenty-first year of the Panchhen's 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Tasi-lhanpo of Chaükya Rin- 
po-chhe, the Emperor's spiritual guide, the greatest of the Imperial 
high priests of the celestial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha in 
the person of the Panchhen Rinpochhe. He made innumerable kinds 
of presents among which the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse-hoof silver plates, LOO suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China satin and numberless scarves. Chankya 
Rinpochhe stayed at ‘l'asi-lhunpo for several months, aud received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Sdtras and Tantras. In the year 1759 the 
Panchhen Rinpochhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whose soul was reported to bave appeared in the person of the child. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited Lhasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was unmistakeably genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-ssah Jampal Gya-tsho. After lavishing alms on the various 
monasteries he returned to Tusi-lhunpo. ‘Three years afterwards he again 
visited’ Lhasa to place the young Dalai onthe throne of Potala He comme- 
morated the oceasion by giving grand dinners to the temporal and 
spiritual lords of the country. The amount of gold and silver expended 
on this occasion could not । ७ estimated. During the return journey 
to ''asi-Ihunpo he visited Gyal-tse the monastery of which place he richly 
endowed. At Tadi-lhuopo be administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the age of twenty-eight be visited Lhasa aud initiated 
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the young Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of Asikhan Kwan 
Ampan, the keeper of the grand seal Ñag-wañ Paljor, a 3rd grade mandarin 
Khi-ya-thelen, together with twenty other officials. They brought him the 
Emperor's letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inch thick, 
3 inches broad and about 20 inches long. ‘The following are the contents 
of the letter: 

“The commands of the all-powerful Hwaát** (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, extend over all the world. ‘The four great oceans alone 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which are essential for the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. "Throughout all the quarters in all 
ages, the fame of Hwañ's merciful and generous protection is proclaimed. 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, O precious Panchhen ! 
having fully comprehended tlie teachings of that sacred creed, sittest over 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. ‘Thou, too, during this sojourn in the world by the obser- 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thou hast grown more and more exalted. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwan respectfully appoints thee to the 
dignities and offices of thy spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign, spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsah. For the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy holy fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us iu this central dominion ! 
The 4th day of the 1st winter month, in the 30th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chhin-Luh (of Nam-kyon or celestial protector).” 

To this the Panchhen returned a dignified reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 
beggars of the country. “In the year 1771 he received an embassy from the 
Duk-desi (Deba-Rájá) of Bhutan named Shidar (q8'51) wlich brought 
him presents of some value, The Panchhen in return deputed one of his 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. Being informed of the miscon- 
duct of the Deba Rájá towards the Ghatika Raja ( Rájá of Cooch Bebar) whose 
territories had been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messenger to Bhutan 
urging the immediate release of the captive Kájá. The Deba wrote him 
to say that he (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 

= A Chinese word. 

** In English works on China he is called Kyen-lung, 


7 
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once setting the Rájá at liberty. The receipt of this letter greatly delighted the 
Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Rájá had applied for 
help from the owner of Bangala (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika Kájá's cause, made certain proposals tothe Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of Bangala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamity, Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
intervention to this quarter, at which the Panehhen, unable to bear 
the miseries of a large number of afflicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of the Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Deba Rájá 
his misconduct, to restore him his territories, and to put an end to further 
hostilities. Pleased with the mild and pacific tone of the letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once coffplied with the Panchhen’s requests, Thus by 
dispelling the causes of rancour and quarrel between the two powers, 
he established amity and peace, the direct consequence of which was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
nations," 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great Bodhisattva 
at Dorje-dan,? to the sacred cavern of Gayá-gauri, to the great city of 
Prayága, and the great river Nairanjana (now called Lilájan or Phalgu), he 
despatched to India Tuü-rampa of Dofi-tse Lo-ssaü tsheriñ, and three 
Lamas together with nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand the excessive heat of the country, perished on the way. "The Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many difficulties and fears arising from the 


. immense distance of the journey, the burning heat of the country, the 


venomous serpents, the will and ferocious animale, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that infested the country at large; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
guards to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
blessing of their spiritual Lord,** they succeeded in accomplishing their 
object. On declaring that they were the Tast Lama's priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Rájás of the frontier states did not molest them, On the other 
hand they received friendly assurances and warm receptions from the different 
classes of peoplein India, The Bhüpál of Varanasi (now called Kasi), named 


» Rájá of Cooch Behar, 


# Dorje-dan means Vajrásana or tho diamond seat of Buddha at Buddha Gaya. 


99 A town of considerable sizo near Gyal-tse, It is well known for being the spot 
whore the spiritual prime minister usually takes his birth. 
^ Panchhon Rinpochho, 
E 
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Chete Sing Bahádur,** to whom they carried the Panchhen's letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passports and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel in wooden conveyances, as 
respectable parties 'l'he same prince, having furnished them with convoys, 
they reached Dorje dan in a fortnight from Váráņasíi At Dorje-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of five kinds before the 
image of the Mahá Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dharas, and 
S'ivapidhi. They gave dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing that the Mahaguru Tasi Lama's offerings had reached Dorje- 
dan, people from different quarters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

These spectators, full of faith, joining their: palms, paid homage 
to the Supreme dispenser of merey according to their own religious 
persuasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at other important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Váránasi who, according to the Mabháguru's commands, conducted 
religious services at the Buddhist shrine of  Váránasi. He showed 
much hospitality and kindness to these Gelofis?? with readiness and pleasure. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Maházuru Tadi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahádur deputed his general Lili Kaśmírí Mall and two of his officers, 
Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to 'Tasi-lhunpo. -Accompanying the 
Geloñs they safely arrived before His Holiness, "The account of the suc- 
cessful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to the sacred places and shrines, the hospitality of the natives of 
India, Chete Sing Babidur's cordial reception of tlie monks and more par- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with presents and letters, trans. 
ported His Holiness with joy. Chete Sing's letter which was written in 
Nagari, when translated into Tibetan, ran thus :— | 

“To the most precious and exalted personage, the all-knower who 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region encom- 
passed by the heaven and earth 

“ We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which has afforded us 
as much pleasure as could be derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting of satin and gold has been placed by me on the erown of my 


head as the best of blessings, In accordance with your request, I arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Gelofis sent hither by you, They 
visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage, such as Dorje-dan, 


_ FPrayága and others. I provided them with letters of recommendation and 
| passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 





— 
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place, well received by all men. After fulfilling their mission they have re- 
turned here. "The bearer of this letter Lili Kasmiri Mall is my faithful 
minister and general. I entreat you to be ki nd to him as well as to his com- 
panions, Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust- 
worthy servants. Every act of kindness and’ benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shall also send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter will be communicated to you by 
my minister General Kaémiri Mall and the Gelons, This letter of mine 
written in Nagari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Mahá-Bodhi-Manda of Dorje-dan, an excellent watch 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, tusks of elephant, yanti (jade) and 
many other curious articles." 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents and expres- 
sions. On the llth of the 10th lunar month a gentleman, named Bogle 
Saheb (George Bogle), with -a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal). . After making presents which consisted of many curious articles 
of glass and toys, he solicited an interview with His Holiness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served, His Holiness and Bogle Saheb conversed together 
on different topigs in the Nágari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the same month, Bogle Saheb's party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and received many presents. The Panchhen often entered into long dis- 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness's kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a spiritual guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his alnsgiver. An 
account of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be found elsewhere. On the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a residence of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Saheb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinue, after 
attending a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Baugala. Mak. 
ing the usual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and other 
things, and furnished with the Panchhen's reply to the letter of the Lord 
of Bangala, they rode off. A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, General Kaémírí Mall, with two of his assistants loading them 
with presents, and furnishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prince of 
Váránasi in the Aryavarta. | 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He also distributed alms to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of forty-two, in the lst lunar 
month of the year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary. 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued 
" Most precious Panchhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour me with a visit. 
I long to see thy face." The Panchhen in reply wrote thus, ** I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty, 
Accordingly I bave resolved to start for Pekin." On the receipt of this, the 
Emperor in the course of a few months sent three letters one after another, 
thanking His Holiness forthe promised visit. On the 17th of the 6th lunar 
montb, on a Friday, at noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Pekin, little 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yan pa-chen 
great preparations were made for his reception. Here the Dalai Lama, the 
king of Tibet Thi-chhen Erteni Noman Khan, the two Ampan, the four 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to weleome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. They all approached him with their parting offerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestments, ponies, mules, 
yaks, jo, and countless other things. The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of 8 days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place 
called Tasi-than. 

He met*? with his messengers on their way back from Pekin at Lhun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dah-La in the Kham country. Here 
he made a halt of three days which he occupied in conversation with the 
messengers. The emperor, in making inquiries, is said to have observed 
" How is the health of Panchhen Erteni? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gaining accomplishments ? 
Request him, in my name, nob to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a great temple, like that of Potálá, will have been erected 
here in China. This year, also, I have raised a monastery like that of Tasi 
lhunpo for him, 

“My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panchhen Ereteni's 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I sball send Wang and the 
chief ministers of state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with me. The very sight 
of his thrice-sacred face will increase my moral merits ten thousand- 
fold." 

So saying he handed over to them his portraitto be presented to the 
Panchhen as a token of his deep respect for him. When the letter with the 
enclosures and the portrait were laid before the Panchben, he was trans- 


* A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 
28th of the 7th lunar months 41 days after starting from Tasi-lhinpo. 
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ported with joy. He paid great reverence to the portrait, keeping it always I 
before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Ku-bum.?  Here.he 
. stayed till the 10th of the 3rd lunar month, residing in the new palace’ 
erected by the emperor of China at a eost of Re. 2,50,000. Here in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the monasteries, whom 
he entertained with food, besides distributing alms of one sañ to each 
monk. From the date of his starting from 'Taéi-lIbunpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor's 
arrangements for his comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete, mach halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and 
cushions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance of 
Rs. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial exchequer to meet the daily ex- 
penses of the Panchhen's party. At each station there waited a chamberlain, 
a master cook, a Don-Ner,” a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopon or master of the ceremonies, a physician, rn chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The Panchhen Rinpochhe's party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian AXcháryas? Mongols, Chinese and Tibetan deputa- 
tions, consisting of Le-hu Ampan, a few officers of the Ampan's staff, Eerteni 
Nomankhan, Tá-lama% and many other officers of State. A large convoy of 
provisions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat,and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few fish some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. "The latter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were scrupulously avoided by the Panchhen and his party. All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 106 Mongol principalities, and the gover- 
nors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive benedictions from his hand. Even on the way he gave 
the vows of monkhood to three lakhs of novices, By these kind and 
generous acts he won the affection of all people. He started from 
Kubum on the 10th of the 3rd month, and reached Silii fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokhé, ५ where em 
tion from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-pbu, 


00 Vulgarly pronounced Kumbum, The birthplace of Tsoükhapa. 

¢! The receiver of guests. 

© Pandits or Buddhists, * 

& High rank Lamas are called Tá-lamas by the Chinese. | 

s At Tag-lhunpo fish lifo is considered very sacred. Although the rivers teem 
with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsai kill or eat them. 
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bigh Lama, Serab dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him the following reception presents; a yellow sedan chair with 
golden spire, a pair of yellow and red umbrellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and na- 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika,™ i 
where the Imperial high priest Chaükya Rinpochhe, accompanied by the 

_ Emperor's 6th son, also arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents, 
the high priest presented the Panchhen with the Emperor's letter written 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pearls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor's stable, a Yan-te (jude) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of dresses 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles 

consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on he 
arrived on the shore of Dolonor where he halted for 8 days. Here 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction from his 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chahkya 
Rinpochhe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 monasteries, ० 
be distributed alms to the mendicants.  Proceeding om by slow marches, f 
on the 22nd of the 7th month, he arrived at Ye-hor. Here he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to be in attendance for his Holi- 
ness's reception. Party after party of the nobles and chiefs of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice pros- 
trated themselves before His Holiness, After the usual presentation of a 
Khdtag they received benediction from his hands. The procession of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a hill to show bim the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the place. The 
green mountains and valleys, according as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so many piles of chhorten, and the fine verdure, with rows ë 
of juniper and birch, round numerous gardens, ravished bis eyes. On all 
sides, there were bowers and orchards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits, 
The green corn-barvest tbat filled the country, the endless springs, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 


™ Called in Tibetan Ta£i-Chhog-phel, - 
* Lake Dolonor or seven lakes. 
" Visited by Col Prijevalaky who calles it Jehole or Yehole. The Chinese call 


it Ye-hor and tho Tibetans call it 'T'she-jole. 
9० Khatag means a presentation Scarf. 
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refreshed him who was so long tired by continual marches in the endless 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of his journey. The Emperor's 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all the buildings at Ye-hor were the two monas- 
teries called Potálá and Taéi-lhunpo, newly erected after their prototypes 
of U and Tsah. ‘Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to the back of tbis sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chaütkya Rinpochhe and many 
high officials, the Emperor's prime minister Ar-a-phu-gáh, to conduct 
His Holiness before the Emperor's presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor's khdtag™ and with tea. He was then conducted, carried on a 
State sedan, towards the palace gate, the left and right sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend- 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the reception-room to welcome 
His Holiness. As soon as he saw the Emperor's face, the Panchhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the auspicious Khétag, softly touched his hands and 
said—* Welcome, Lama! Is your Holiness's health all right? On 
account of the length and tediousness of the journey, 1 believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigued?” “ By your Imperial Majesty's 
mercy and kindness,” replied the Panchhen, “ no fatigue or weariness could 
do me harm." After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top of a spacious 
throne where, seated confronting each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived here at a very 
happy and auspicious time. ‘To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” After a few minutes’ stay bere, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both re- 
freshed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value,—each pearl as large as an apricot—and put it on the 
Lama's neck. He also presented His Holiness with a yellow satin hat, 
the top of which was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they went to the new monastery of Tasi-lhunpo 
where a grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, the Pancbhen's presents were laid before the emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold sais,” 1000 saddle 
ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense sticks," European 

'——— 9 A gold sad is equivalent to 60 Rupees. 
70 Called in China joss-sticks, 
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broadcloth, Tibetan broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
horse-loads. The Jasag Lama's’ presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Panchhen Rinpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberlain?? also made presents, each half as much as the above. 
The Emperor, at the first meeting, had made the following presents: Man- 
dals of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of the three 
Tantrik systems, Gubya-Samaja, Sambara Chakra, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted China cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
gold spittoon, a gold water-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise; many articles of 
jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold sañ, 50 of the very best satin robes, 
9 tiger skins, 9 leopard skins, 9 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, 1000 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the finest fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitable presents. The next day the emperor went to 
return visits at the Panchhen's residence at Ye-hor Tasilhunpo. From 
the 23rd of the month for two days they met each other twice or thrice daily 
and talked on various topics, each time exchanging presents. From the 
25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing magical and illusive 
feats and performances, wonderful sights, horse-racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his residence at Ye-hor the Panchhen did not forget 
his religious duties. He initiated many thousands of monks, made offer- 
ings to all the temples and vibáras, and distributed alms to the congre- 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him high in 
the Emperor's esteem. One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of 
yahti (jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In his conversation the 
Emperor expressed great anxiety for the welfare of the 'libetans—*'* How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermons? Does he possess intelligence and talents ? Does 
he show parental love and affection for his subjects? What is his age? 
What are the religious accomplishments of the Panchhen himself ?"— were 
some of the points of his enquiries, to all of which excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. The Emperor, in accordance with the cu%tom of his 
ancestors, presented the Panchhen with the Imperial Diploma and seal 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet,” advising him to exert 
himself well to promote religion and the wellare of his subjects. The 
Panchhen then addressed the Emperor: | 


7 Jasag Lama is the prime minister of the Panchhen Rinpoobhe and Lord Treasurer 
of Tsañ. 

zz: Called in Tibetan Dsimpon. | 

75 This does not rob tho Dalai of his right, because the Panchhen and the Dalai 
bear the relation of spiritual son and father, vice persa when they differ in age, and of 
brothers when they are of equal age | 
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“ O Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Manju-ghosha !7* Thou who art 
like the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
firmament, especially of China, Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such a petty Lama as my humble self. Where- 

. fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong your Imperial Majesty's life and happiness. ‘There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than the expressions of our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiri- 
tual matters," On the 25th of the Sth lunar month they bid good-bye to 
Yebor. On the lst of the 9th month the Panchhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit at the palace of Kema park. On the 1Gth 
he was invited to the Emperor's palace, where he spent three days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for 6 hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of Pekin, sent offerings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him 

| with several dinners and theatricals, and at times he heard his sermons. 
Even at Pekin bis Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest. 
hood to several thousand monks. 

On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
in his nose. In the morning he communicated his ailment to his servants. 
Next morning Sopon Chhenpo asked him how he felt during the night. 
Nothing very serious, replied the Lama. On the night of the 26th he did 
not take any food and said that he ailed very much. He also complained of 
colie and biliousness. All these symptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once communicated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chatkya Rinpochhe and some of the Emperor's physicians, came to feel 
his pulse. They declared, that except some disorders and bodily agita- 
tions, they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 

° his life. On the 27th his Holiness performed the service of Mahikala for 
the Emperor's'benefit. Hearing of the illness of his Holiness from the 
Chafükya Rinpoehhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest. 
The Panchhen himself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do him good. Aftera few days’ rest, he seemed to recover, During 
this time he performed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, 
and ransoming 3,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines tq.him, After this, his 
sprightliness to some extent increased, and his cheerfulness revived. 
7 The Emperor of China is the incarnation of Manju Sri or Manju Ghosha, the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
F 
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He was always merry when in the company of Chañkye Rinpochhe and 
the Emperor's fifth son. — Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition, 
but it was apparent that his usual temper and appearance had undergone 
some change, and his friends and servants when they saw that he could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon  Chhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox on his arms. 
He at once showed it to the Jasag Lama. 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physt- 
cians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing 
ominous, but could not mistake the eruption as other than that of small- 
pox. They gave him some medicines, but to no effect. He soon succumbed, 
On the 1st of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits who 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 
happened to be absent, bat the other, named Purnagir, came. Seeing Pur- 
pazir's face, his Holiness's became cheerful, and bis last words were ad- 
dressed to Purnagir in the Arya language. In the afternoon, sitting up 
in n cross-legged posture like Buddha Amitábha, he passed away from this 
world, <A few minutes after, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a boy. During this portentous interval there 
appeared many auspicious omens and sights. “This melaneholy event 
east the whole of Pekin into mourning. The Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many days. The Sopon 
Chhenpo, Jasag Lama, Chahkya Rinpochhe were the chief mourners. "The 
Emperer preserved the corpse in a coffin of gold and made offerings to it 
for 100 days, The Emperor and the government of Tsañ distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants and the destitute for the benefit of the 
departed, Offerings were sent to all the monasteries and religious establish- 
ments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchhen, whieh cost 32 millions of Rupees, "The 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Rupees or 7,000 
gold sañ in which the coffin was placed. On the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he sent up this massive tomb to Tasi-lhunpo, engaging 
500 conveyors. The Chankya Hinpochhe and the Gth prince accompanied" 
the remains as far as three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to tho 
remains of this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men of 
the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the reception of the remains 
were equal to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals accompanied 
the remains to Tasi-lhanpo. Immense offerings were made to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all the Lamas of U' and 
Tsañ came to make obeisance to their late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whose remains reached ''asi-Ibunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. 

, 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 


200,000 silver sat were expended in alms to the poor, and all the ` 


presents, made by the Emperor, together with those obtained from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 sad were spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flags on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dharma-hetu, 
&c. 'This was the greatest and noblest and perhaps the wisest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared witbin the snow-girt realm of Tibet. 
Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhiñluñ, the Emperor 
of the celestials. 





Names of the important Stages of Tasi Paldan Ye#e Lama's Journey 
from Tasi-thunpo to Pekin, 1779 A. D. 


—9 
m R TIBET. 
gy AN EG 1. Taái-éoh (a village). 
e rf 2. Dorje-po (a village). 
= 5२८ mas: 8. Lug-doñ-shiká (a large village). 
micusics5 4. Tsañ-tsañ-naga (a small lake). 
man naa ES SC 5. Shof-shoü-dóh-kar-gaü (an insignificant vil- 
Wc lage). 
ya yar gan’ 6. Lha-bu-kar-teg. 
BI NaHS 7. 'Ta-bab-sum-do (the junction of three roads). 
ager au 8. Dsom-that (plain). 
g^ c ie 9. Lhá thañ-koñ (pasture plain). 
ar OS yar ary’ 10. Má-kyaüsum.do. 
— — 11. Yañ-tuñ-sam pa (bridge). 
sim gor aay 12. S'og-bu-lam-nag. 
Pay ah EN 13. S'og-bu-pa-lha. 
qm EI say AN 14. Yaü-pa-Cban, tadi thoi-mon. + (River Yaiiepa- 
सधे js chan with a bridge.) 
ʻA 


wuper 15. Na-thu-mo, (one day's journey west of Lhasa). 
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aa 16. Sha-big. 
sic sm 17. Bas-tshaá-Iha-chhui-kha (river) 
BISLEY HS) 18. Kur-karmai-do. 
aq'as; 19. Ne-u-thañ. š 
ate 5 qm AV AC 20. Dam-tod-tasi-than (a large village). 
MOS ea ग्य ॐ" य्‌" 21. Chhorten-gya-pi (there is a Chhorten near it). 
QU ic 22  Bab.ron (a small village). 
aqua 23. Na-tah-mo. 
sem am 24. Wiyug-chhu-kha (river). 
T 25, S'a-pur-thüá (swampy place). 
AN 26. Chhu-kar-mo (river). 
amr gar ह" 27. Nak.chhu-mani (a long Mendañ near the vil- 
lage. This is the boundary between Tibet | 
and Kham). 
RAN’ Kuaw. 
aay 6 Nrg 28. Nak-chbhupar-bu (a large town with a garri- 
soned fort and a monastery). 
May aq orga" 29. Tha.tshaá-la-deb. 
g'ar hay 30. Chhu-nak-gan (steppe). 
pu im 31. Chyo-pho-de-rog (steppe). 
AE su Bor 32. S'ag.thil (steppe). - 
EE Sylar 33. Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 
xam 34. RNüg.lai-sam (a high mountain), 
देन चुस ब्रन 95. Lhún-4úg-bág (steppe). 
REY 36. Dañ-la (a high mountain). 
£ 5 m: 37. Tsha-chhi-kha (a hot spring). 
BOUND uror 38. Bal-va-lá-yál (steppes). 
warara 89. Aka-dam-chhú (an extensive swamp). 


! A mountain of low altitudo, 
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! A high mountain. 
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Tag-kar-chhuf-va (a rocky bill). 
Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peak). 
To-lonpá-thur (a cluster of seven mountains) 
Kyañ-ehbúi-núb (river) 

Me-dothaf (a plain filled with flints). 
San-khüpün-gyisar No-kyithan. 


2. 

Tuñ-dúgdá (steppe). - - 
Tuü-t hog (steppe). x 
Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 
Hor-chhendil-go (steppe). 
Tha-tshaüsüm-do (steppe). 
Di-chhú (a great river larger than the Tsañpo 

near Tasi-lhunpo.) 
Di-go-lailho-£am. 
Di-goi-laichyafi-$am. š 
Di-chhúilho-dam, 
Na-mo-chhe (steppe), 
Lab-tse-kar-chbúñ (obo). 
Chhú-mar-kha (river). 
Yak-go-1á-teñ (a high mountain). 
Saú-súm-do (steppe). 
Lafi-ma-lia (steppe). 
Pa-yan-ha-raila-gam (a high mountain). 
La-tehgal-na-$am (on the back of this moun- 

tain), 
La-matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 

Skull), 


3 North face, ? South bank of Di-chu. 


a 
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m 338 Gt. Zemi-thah (thorny plain). 

Be ay sr" 65. Khü.khü-Xma (steppe). 

adh yic 66. Tshokya-rii (a lake about 5 miles in length 
and a mile in breadth). 

“3 67. Ma-chya (steppe). 

N A ar 68. Tsho-soma (small lake). 

Tera 69. Bo-hase-be-si (steppe). 

aan छ ॐ 70. The-men-khú-tsú (steppe). 

00 0010 71. Dam-kar (steppe). 


liga esr la’ acN' Is’ 72. 
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RL 
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BAS ay Sy sma Bs" 80, 


Sygo Ac 
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Aj i 
wax ay ay 
Be" ron ay 
£ ma A HF ey 


86. 





Ma-chhenbom-raikan-ri-thoh (snow moun- 
tains). 
Türinur gyi-lhobarasé (lake). 


Arig-chhü-tshen (a hot spring). 


UPPER MONGOLIA, KHOKHONUR, 


S'o-ro-la (low mountain range). 

Ur-ge-ta-tshat (a camp monastery). 

Chhü-migmé-lof (streamlet). 

S'a-la-thà (nomad village). 

Alonbü-lag (contains many fountains), 

Ta-tshaftasi-gadanpal-jor-lif (monastery lo- 
cated in stone building). 

Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 

Tsho-Non-po (lake Khokhonur), 

Kúñ-khú-ré (nomad village). 

Ho-yor-tho-lo-keh (two peaks). 

Khü-khülo-keh (a bill). 

Tsha-gantho-lo-keh (a hill). 


! A very high and snowy mountain. 
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87. 
88, 


101. 


105. 


Toñ-khorgon-pa (monastery presided over by 
a Khutug-tu and containing 300 mon ks). 


Hal-jin-ta-pa. 

Ton-khorkhar (a fort and a town) 
Go-kyakhar (a fort and small town). " 
Te-marthah (a fertile plain). 

Kü-büm or vulgarly Küm-bürm (a large town). 


CHINA. 

Silin (fortress and town containing 300,000 
men). > 

Shi-yañ Phañ-yi (a Chinese town). 

Phin-túñ-yi (a town). 

Kaü-ten-tsi (a small town). 

Nen-pi (khar or fort and town with a popu- 
lation of 30,000). 

La-pa-chhih (a small town with about 10,000). 

Pifi-ki-4an (small town). 

Ho khyo-t yi (town). 

S'o-lah-tsi (small town). 

Thoh-cho-yi (small town). 

Toñ-lañ (khar or fort and large town contain- 
ing 60,000 men). 

Phiü-chhih-phu (a village). 


! A mountain of moderato elevation. 
3 A low mountain. 


3 Dirth-place of Tsoñkhnpa. 
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Ni-Dai-La (the mountains of Sun and Moon), 
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109. 
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Ssufi-dan (a town containing 20,000). 
Khwafh-ko (village). 

Sa-yan-jan (military outpost). 

Tun-tsi (a village). 

Yin-phiñ-shú (a village). É 
ALAKSHA, LOWER MONGOLIA, IN THE SENSE 


THAT THE MONGOLIAN PLATEAUX SLOPE 
DOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 


Me khe-tó-lón (nomad town). 
A-le-sá-i-hü-tag (sandbanks and loam piles). 
Ye khe thúñ-keh (small nomad village). 
Hü-lan or Khu-lan (nomad village). 

Ho-yor Hi-tag (there are two wells here). 
Au lon Hú tag (contains many wells). 
Thü-Myür Hala-ka (small nomad village). 
Pin-chhiñ-phú (a small Chinese fort). 

Nih éa (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 


Mogul Prince son-in-law of the Emperor, 
contains 50,000 men. 
Ma chhü (river Hoangho). 
Khiñ-ehhiñ-ko-wú (small nomad village). 
Tha-pün-au-po (contains 5 “ ०0०४"). 
Ooñ-khúl-tshig (nomad village). 
Tho-thú-le (pasture land) : 






Tho-so-thá-'Am (small nomad village) ५ 
Sú-ji (pasture land) 2 * 
On-lontho-lo-ká (a hilly place) a 






Parotho-lo-ká (contains many hillocks). 
Mi-lan (a pasture land). + 
Ha-rakopi (a small desert-like plain). —— 
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146. 
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151. 
152. 
153. 
155. 
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156. 





Ool-chithú-sú-mí (a monastery). 

Chha-ganili-keh (a pasture hill). 

Chha-ganchhü-lo-thu (a plain filled with 
white stones). 

Mo-tonpú-lag (a fountain with trees). 

Por-sü-Ha (a desert-like plain). 

Chha-ganso-por-ka (a chorten built of white 
stone). 

Mür-ga-tshüg (a mountain of low altitude). 

Cher-keh-i-gol (river). 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a large landslip). 

Ho-thoh-gol (a large river). 

Ha-tan-Ho-shu (a rocky hill). 

Je-kehst-thi-si-me (monastery). 

Tan-gye-lih (monastery, 100 monks). 

Thüb-tan gé-phel-lin (monastery,200 monks). 

Tasi Mi-gyür-lin (monastery, 150 monks). 

Mii-tai-to-kon (a tent monastery). 

Pa-ri-chhi (a nomad town). 

Tá-ra (a nomad town). 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 

Wañ-pai-šan (a high mountain). 

Pa-ga-pi-chhai-chhi (pasture-land). 

Pelo-ba (pasture-land). 

Tho-ga-mod (a nomad town). 

Ge-gan-ni-pee-sif (a large monastery). 

Khu-khe-ho-thü (a large fortress, 30,000 sol- 
diers and a population of 60,000). 

Khar-Non-po. 
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d ums 157. Chha-gan (a white stone chorten and small 
monastery). 

FALE 158. So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 

3r b 159. Mai-tri (a small monastery). 

ansam i 160. Chha-gankhü-khü-re (inhabited village with 
a few nomads). 

San qar 161. Tsa-hapo-lag (contains a fountain). 

Bays 162. Püm-pa-thu (pasture-land ). 

ENS 163. O.sü-thá (pasture-land), 

* QE 161. "Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, 200 
monks). 

WY yay 165. "Tel-der-pá-lag (contains a well). 

yyy mora: 166, Pa-yonebii-lag (contains a well). 

aw gem 167. Thal-bi-lag (contains a well in the middle of 
the plain). 

Baa Tag na 168. Jiin-na-rin O-sun (contains a streamlet), 

ds ma LEY 169. Chha-ganer-ge (alandslip). (4 is sometimes 
pronounced as ge and at others as keh). 

u GA 170. Ta-anthü-rü (filled with a kind of shrub 
from which Chinese paper is made). 

ma FG 5x 171. Kün-joi-gom (nomad village). 

vui qw ar 172. Ha-ya-tu-wai-süma (a large monastery con- 
taining 500 monks). ` Ë 

FLT IE's 173. Jib-ha-lan-thá (a range of hills). 

छपर 53- 55s Wg 174. Er-teni-tog-shin-O-pa (contains “ obo"). 

DEUREN 175. Pága-hwa-chár (contains a mine of soda). 

ERN. 176. Khü-khü-dere-su (covered with long grass), 

Yâ 177. Tagi (a nomad town). 

Arasa 178. Thoh-jug (a nomad town). 
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AI EN] 179. Nar-thü-sü-me (a small monastery). 
maa x° 180. Gün-Nvüra (a small lake). 
Sar 181. Sil-ge-khu (a nomad village). 
55 wi Sjar 182. Shan-tüi-gol (a small river). 
d samo 183. Chha-gan-lag (contains a well). 
wd ASA 184. Tsho-din (contains a large Lamasary with x É | 
or 3,000 monks, a place of commerce with 
20,000 people). i 
535 ES 185. To-lon-nor (Dolonor). A 
var aa» 180. A'lá-than-tüá-shi (a nomad town). 
y'a RI" 187. Po-ra-un-der (contains pasture hills). 
du» 188. Chog-to (a valley with pastures). 
ugg. 189. Yan-$ü (a small stream). 
šq sa 190. Nol-chhin (a nomad village). 
NQ'98 HY" 191. Sai-han-ta-pa (a high mountain which cannot be 
crossed in one day,—a shelter for robbers). 
NETIN N 192. Sai-han-O-pa (contains an “ obo"). 
snay * 193. Chha-gan-ho-ró (boulder-plains and undu- 
i lated valleys). 
NaH पप" 194. Sán-ta-pa (a low hill). 
adi 195. Thai-ji (low hill). (mountains). 
ALS JANN 196. Ker-chhi-laneama (a saddle between two 
A ma wv 197. Kur-gün-hara (a rocky valley). 
j IS 193, Mú-ran ta-pa (a high mountain). 
& sw» 199. Theme-ba-ta (contains a huge rock). 
s aa UNS 200. Lei-pa-sümi (contains a small monastery). N 
° 3 : 3 Jl CHINA. | 
ni BY m Ax: 201.  Ko-ko-gé-ther (Chinese town). 


aoc" 902. Shiñ-kúñ (contains 9 Mogul and Chinese 
population). 





3 इए" ऽः Fyn: 225. 





Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 
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wal Xu 203. Ye-hor (pho-dañ or palace) (Jehor or Jehole). 
ec a 85 204. Wan-$u.then (a large town). 

ma uade 205. Kwan-yin-lih (a Chinese town). 

lg:r-w Qr 206. Hárá-hotho (contains a fort and town). 
mc Aq. 207. Huan-si-lii (a large town). 

Sc owas 208. Wan-kya-yin-tse (a large city). 

er AY 209. Khyan-sa-yu (a large town). 

"c aac: 210. Hwan-tho-lii (a large town). 

A 211. Si-lin (a large town). 

BZA छदः" 212. Men-chan-hañ (a town). 

qoi Wa: 213. Pañ-Si-yin (a large town). 

laa AN sta, 214. Nan-thas-men (a large town). 

म्ये देडे 215. Yo-thin-tse (a large town). 

q ix 216. Lo-chi-chho-ko (contains a stone-bridge). 
J 217. Ta-mel (a small town). 

SIS sas 218. Yún-éan (ditto). 

Bur nas , 219. Kho-yú-śan (a large town). 

acf | 220. Nañ-ši-so (a small town). 

Jen 221. Lah-kwa-sü (a town). 

"BG" 222. Chhin (a small town). 

SUN 223. Bá-ba-phu (ditto). 

LS ifc. 224. 


Hee-chyar-H wah-si (contains Dalai Lámas 


Nu QN'N 5° monastery). 


शेः Ris: 5815 y 


! Contains Emperor's palace. 
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आ 
VL—LIFE AND LEGEND OF TSON KHAPA (LO-SSAN-TAG dc 
THE GREAT BUDDHIST REFORMER OF TIBET. | 


Tsoh-khapa was born in 1378, A. DJ in the town of Tsoi kha 


(or Onion valley) in Amdo in Eastern Tibet. His father's name was 
Lubum-ge, and that of bis mother Shih.ssab.á-chho. The house in 
which he was born was overhung by a sandal-wood tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathagata S'eñgé-ña-vo (Simha 
dhvani) There having spontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the mantras sacred to Manjuéri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, viz., men, suras and asuras, the men of the place 
erected a chaifya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called the monastery of Kubum Chamba- 
lin. It is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
are even at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathigata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature, 

When three years old, Tson-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Rolpai-dorje, who gave him 
the name Kun-gah-ñiñpo. At the age of seven the young novice is said 
to have been miraculously visited by Vajrapáni and the Indian saint Dipan- 


kara Sri-jidna (called Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands he received benedic- 


tion. Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub Rinchben who changed his name to Lo-ssah- 
tagpa or Sumatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama he received 
instruction in the Sútras and Tantras. His study-room is said to have 
been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the age of sixteen he visited Tibet proper, where in the principal monas- 
teries of U and Tsaf, such as Dewa-chan &e, he studied the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
Reh-dah-va, the hermit of Lho-brag named Lakyi-dorje, Tasi-sengé 
&c. At the age of twenty he took the monastic vows from Tshul-thim 
Rinchhen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. He was able 
to recite at a time about 553 slokas of the Dulva without a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others, He also propitiated the divine mother 
Tárá called Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar.samája Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava 
and others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Nágárjuna, 
Srí Saraha and the all-knowing Buton, besides many other Indian and 


! On the 10th lunar month of the year, bearing the name *fwe-bird, of the Gth 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his studying 
their metaphysical works. Of all these divine visitors Manjusri, the god 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kañeban or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed Bodhisattva 
(Vajrapáni), Pehar Gyalpo, Vaisramana, the lord of death called Tam-chhen 
S'inje£é and other guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him uninterruptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. 

Even from his boyhood 'Tson khapa used daily to commit sixteen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he mastered the ‘Tibetan translation of the Sans- 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the 4ésfras, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha's precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretical and Buddhist schools. By these 
accomplishments he became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he devoted himself to writing various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms, Lam-rim, Nag-rim, Tantras, Vinaya, 
Piramitis and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tantrik work 
called Sambara-mila tantra, the god Sambara is said to have miraculously 


. appeared before him and remarked—* Tsoi khapa! even in India such 


excellent commentaries and synopses as yours were never made," At the 
time of his commenting on the “ Kálachakra," its reputed author, the 
celebrated Chandra Kirti, Emperor of S'ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Yeshé-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to S'ambbala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he bethought himself of paying a visit to 
India and invoked Manju-éri to advise him on the matter. Manju-sri 
personally appeared before him and said, ** If by remaining in Tibet, through 
the medium of yoga, you invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which can as well 
be attained by residence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 


consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. I therefore 


exhort you to follow Nágárjuna and Chandra Kírti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atia in meditative science, and Upáli in ritual and religious observances. 
O saintly Tsohkhapa! let your school be diffused over the whole of Jambu- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching!" On hearing this, 'Tsongkhapa 
gave up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained samddhi, after which he saw several of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of learning came in visible form to pay their 
respects, 


=. 
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He acquired great proficiency in argumentative philosophy and vyá- 

karana, Once, in the course of twenty days, he finished reading 100 vol = A 

of Sütras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravélled the intricacies 

those books. His acquirements in the Alankára Vidyá (rhetoric) and F 

in Upadesa were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining three i 
volumes of such works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of elocution. b 

In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a crowded assembly cons 

» sisting of several thousand men,, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction of all. His delivery is said to have been uniform and engaging, 

being without variation in the pitch of his voice, Being free from any 

kind of disease either of mind or body, he preached with untiring zeal in the 
daytime and during the night time. He used to sit in yoga in communion 

with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. “Such rare talents and assiduity" 
remarks a ‘Tibetan author? “have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of ancient or modern times," The works composed by 
Tsohkhapa are replete with sense and profound reasoning. Excellence 

‘ of style, perspicuity and conciseness are their never-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as embellish his extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blunders of any kind. Arrange- 
ment and judicious order are no unimportant characteristics of his Writings. 
His works are faultless in the qualities called anga, pratyanga and mila, 
in consequence of which they are easy and intelligible to the general 
reader, In Grammar and Dialectics his reputation stands unrivalled 
in High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned philosophers 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dharma Rinchhen and Gé-leg- 
pal-ssang were forced to acknowledge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits of the prasanga mddhyamika school with the celebrated Tag-tshang- 
Lochhava and Sherab Rin-chhen whom he vanquished by his powerful 
logic and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his praise, From 
that date his fame spread all over the country. ‘The pride of rival 
savants was humbled when they came in contact with him, and they 
prostrated themselves before him in reverence and awe. ‘These were 
the causes which led to the wide diffusion of his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Buddhism, though widely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated 
through having assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and especially 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and tbe teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. There were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from women and wine. It was Tsohkhapa who preached strict 


३ sGyal qVañ mKhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
voluminous life of T'sofi-khapa. 
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observance of the laws of the Dulva (vinaya or moral discipline), and by thus 
eonforming to the precepts of Buddha, he revived the. purest kind of 
Buddhism. Tsoikhapa introduced reforms in every direction. -In his 
reformed school was to be found the essence of the Sütras, Tantras and 
Dháranis of the Mahayana and Hinayána schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hináyána school, and who 
acquires the Mahayana or Bodhisattva dháraņí, can become a good 
Gelugpa. ñ 

After S'ákya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as T«of- 
khapa. Even in the Arya-deéa, no such refined school as that of Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, 'lTsoükhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which Nágárjuna, the founder of the Mádhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
prayer assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlam Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually, and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsonkhapa on that occasion adorned the 
head of the image of Jovo (lord) S'ákya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rabies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold srai 
(or 30,000 Rs), and prayed that the sacred religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. Immense offerings were 
made. <A hundred thousand edibles were placed in heaps to the height of 
a man's stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caldrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the whole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frank- 
incense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers were offered in great profusion, 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all the gods and demi- 
gods, Nagas and yakshas that were friendly to Buddhism, together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the great Pebar at their head. 
All these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. Tsoñ 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years, In the same year, 
the great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahdan. In the course 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dbarma with unprecedented 

In the sixty-third year of his age, knowing that his end was drawi ng 
nigh, he entrusted his principal disciples Gyal-chhab-je, Kha-dub Chho-je, 
Je-gerab-sefigé, Jam-vyah Chho-je, and Chyam-chhen-chho-je, with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-chhen-sinje-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him :—“ O thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kan-chan (Himavat) may thy religion so long as animal life 


** 


o4 
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remains unextinet, be defended by thee! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure the religion. The statue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn guardian of Gahdan inapires terror in the minds of sinners who, 
even to the present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsai was arrested. On the 
25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, T'sofikhapa’s person 
having been contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss, On that occasion innumerable Suras, Asuras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of musie in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven days. On the morning of the seventh day, when by the act of 
bis will he was lost in yoga, his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sambhogakáya of Buddhahood. Thence forward Tsoikhapa, 
under the name of Jampal Ninpo, sits by the side of Maitreya the 
Regent of Tushita (Gabdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dhiranis, were preserved in a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. ` 

The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha's prediction 
respecting ‘Tsohkhapa:—In ancient times, when Bhagavan S'ákya lived, 
a Bráhman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavan, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, “Oh Brahman boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Dharma.” ‘The same conch shell was then concealed in 
the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to be found in the Dapui 
monastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 


3 The mystical writings, called Dhiranis, were brought from India during the 
Sakya hierarchy in the 10th and 11th century A. D. The inscriptions were prepared in 
Tibet. — 
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VIL—RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOR). 


TINETAN TEXT. 
llth Book of Dub-thah Selkyi Meloá! 
(zzraano'aar&srac) 

avuy g aar ANg T "2०४ ८"ठैश"भे। Suc. 
Bo) JY'S yng) aysan Bass; avian 
So) masar raga aanva XR Ee] Gue 
guess TAAA msj uy) NEST] 
ato) BW] Que BASS) Vase) sss 
Tis] FITRI ९ह८थयय'५८। Wars amsa Bsa 
S51 Qu d«u'werse ayyewasny Faso waa qr 
NON HQ ues NG Ya won Sn san gy gy hows’ 
— SIA SS | wotsQ'es up gay as] garana Qa ms oB 
Bary wy sign yo Sy Ow sD sy yams पर" Was’ Q| 
SSB PR Ca o LN Oo Sey oy yay TENN NAQQSET A 
WES Sv arqana ३४'5"९३२-९न्'यश'प८। “urq'sc:i zi 
by aN SIQY Sq Sa Nq ES 4, QSenmEWNACONN| AGAS 
५२" qA ware&srérerguegq we Da aN ga yo ya's 
RÈG AVTA “s aa पे गुदा qulaq Sues 
TEST AUESHQUSNCOENC dai FAV Swarr aw quiis: 
ÄRT II aoQinsimva sau mic m qa grea 'uc' 
ANA EIN SSIS SUNNN| SRK ay AAG p Sa ma smo ss: 
TYIT QEV ACH way Ol) Lan’ Saruq SERA 
QR He a’ A Mg sean QQ qe काप say) apes age 
NEN GAN BSBA य्‌" य" १५" YL छुर" S SNA मळ m 48 qQ sr 


1 See Vol, L, p. 187, note 1. 
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AN sequam ERN N ASNE RAN ya qd ५३ SN 
—— Na UMA gra saw 
qw ew Sassy Avara N AN qe d nier २ ent 
ग्पनै'पदै"मे" uf AQ 449 asas २ स"ए८" uA mac quesos 
FPES BANCOS शो ८" SS — sun yesh qa ndr Ber 
ay" HQ" JAN NaN BBQ य"8९'श्रयन्प। 3°55 N NU HE Sa ea 
YAN AN RS ` ६" अ" चु" HGF Nm uq: S'ENATQSATNQ' qq 
INI VAPA A SA aN aan ai, RS a ६८ सन" 
चू ya ` NON HAQ E M पर" a E ya 
CE ss ose qd en ugs ds ye ada yaa a basia Lan S) i G 
पे Quay प" ho waa ASV say "रस" छ८" यबे" NO मे" arm q bor d 
gH aS ages) EYIN RSE AI SS SN" AN य्‌" Uus Sa EN 
Uo SUR ay AS AUN Faq ass, EYY Qm Ir qSN Y'EN 
n'ÉMEQ'snqemasau EYF ÅA qua aN SAUEN Rua 
aA से' QI q'alas tQ NP enw a av Waa ql Aas Y AI 
n&asm8N| NAN Y NANO #८" NA Q ` g' Sm de N' qr 
mam ay)! NECS IESEAN sa Qan' a, WWW ass npn 
BAe] Besa 4] wag rii aaa, »*wi 
Raaa: S23 SPS Fa aad saves मम jaca 
arte aqa avers musca sa aues) SAVUN A YESS 
qrdmj«WwsASNUUN| wpe yascaa gt um r se ga u 
nas Ea 8 laq'a qe mw QCESNC M) SEVER ayes 
MLRYNAV gar ARMAS 9 to kaa va ४८२३८ AH bN 5 
Bas छोर sway प५' हो" mite gs enge aora es qe s DHA 
zat ४" य९'8 sta WV QueN'«q घ ५" BQ मेम gas NANI SS Qi" 
ह' पप" 4२०३ म STAIN EN aes A Wena VN Stl Qasa 
SQ'EA&SUPRUNRNDQUSSUNN]I ASV uqa pa टक YS AS) By yo 
aa ma aS A wa Ws Gn Syn aa w Ue YASH मर्ह A 
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qc ae agua uana sa aad NOS gAn" 
— uisa TTY Aa Away qw) "यह" Sana 

VTS AN ARI पय" go I A Tq aq ec seg aaa’ 
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TRANSLATION. 


The three wheels of the Buddhist doctrine spread over various 
countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Persia, Champaka, Kis- 
kinda, Sermig, Gyugma, Ramma, Siam, Singala, Priyanku, Yamuna, 
Chandra dvips, Makha, Kata, Gyi-Jah, Shañ-Shúñ, Brusha, Hasha, 
Sumpa, Sabor Miñug or Burmah, Jaf-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodpa, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &c. Various accounts are given of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in converting all 
living beings universally and partially, according as Karma permitted. In 
those countries many heretical doctrines also existed, which will not all be 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia). ° ° ° 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in Hor by any 
Pandits or saints from India, The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet—and that from the Sakyapa school. Chhingis Khán who turned 
tbe wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
subjugating Nari-kor-sum, U' and Tsai, Lho, Kham and Gah, he 
sent an envoy to Tsai, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah- 
Niüpo, the hierareh of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and subsequently invited him to visit Hor. He obtained from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-chhog or the Supreme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took the vows of Upásaka 
&c., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the /ire-hare 
year of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if Buddha's Nirvána 
were calculated from the year of the same name; but if it be caleulated from 
the tron-dragon year, the introduction of Buddhism in Hor must be placed 
in 2097 B. E. From the fire-hare year to the iron-dragon year of the 
10th cycle 503 years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and G ütan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introduced into 
Hor. Gútan whose capital was in Laf-du, hearing the fame of Sakya Pandita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Hor. 

Sakya Pandita had been previously told by his tutor Sonam-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
race who wore hats like falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy 


being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 


pnied by his nephew Phag-pa and Chhyagna he set out for Hor and met 
the king in the year fire-sheep of the 4th cycle (this date corresponds with 
| A. D. 1248). The king was laid up with a disease called sadag (leprosy ), 


— 
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of which Sakya Pandita cured him by the mystical invocation of the 
Simhanáda dhérant. The king and bis ministers heard from him the 
mystical worship of Gye-va-dorje. | 

He secured to himself their sincere faith by performing various miracles, 
Prior to this period the Mongolians possessed. no written language. Sakya 
Pandita became desirous of designing a new alphabet for them Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) a piece of bide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. He shaped the Mongolian 
characters after the teeth of that implement. By arranging the letters, 
divided in masculine and feminine characters,* with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers he invented the system of writing of the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corresponding with A. D. 1252) both Sak ya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former were deposited in the 
Chhorten of Dulpai-dé outside the fortress of Lat-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Muñkhe, Karma Bakshi and others from ‘Tibet visited Hor. Mun- 
khe's younger brother named Khüblai became very powerful. He conquered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half of India up to the furthest 
boundary of Kashmir: He invited Phagpa-Lodoi-Gyaltshan,¢ the nephew 


of Sakya Pandita, from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year * 


water-ox, the Emperor met and held long discussions on — matters 
with him, and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he bad showed 
much attachment to Karma Bakshi. Although Phagpa’s acquirements in 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the acquire- 
ments of the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the Emperor, the 
Empress, named Jema-ssaümo, who revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles. This was done with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
having agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
and his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat cross-legged, as in yoga, 
and passed right through mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decapitating himself, then severing the five limbs and turning them 
into five Dhyáni Buddbas. He afterwards accomplished their re-union 


to restore to himself his own body. ° * ° . e 


e Of the consonant charactors, every individual was formed by the combination 
of a vowel and a consonant, such as— बु 
Na pa għa la ta 
Ne pe ghe 1० to 
Ni pi ghi li ti 


$, 
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Within the fortress of Lañju (or Lañdu) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorten of Karma Lisi which is identified with the tomb of Karma 
Bakshi, Karma Lisi being a mere corruption of the name Karma Bakshi. 
In the face of this account, the Debther Nonpo and other works say that 


Karma returned to Tibet where he died. I 
Previous to the Emperor's taking spiritual vows, the Empress ob- 
served the mystie eeremonies of Kaidorje. He inquired what kind of vows 1 


were to be taken. When the Empress uttered the words of the vow, 
he remarked, “Although I might take some of the vows, yet being a 
sovereign, I cannot say that I wil not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide" "The Empress removed the objection by observing, that in worldly 
matters the Emperor's authority should be supreme, whereas in spiritual 
affairs the Lama's command should be paramount. The Emperor, satisfied 
with the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thub pai Khor, together. 
with the invocation of Gyeva-dorje. On the occasion of initiation, Khüblai 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (cireular beaps of precious things) 
of which the one on the right-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin- , 
holes and as big as sheep's droppings, placed in bundles; the other on the 
*left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense presents consisting 
of horses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him. He decorated him with an exalted order which in Chinese is called 
* gisi tákausri," meaning the spiritual king of the three worlds, and con- 
ferred on him the eity and country of Lishim and subsequently the entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkha (Kbokonur) Although the Emperor 
ordered that all the Bande of Tibet should adopt the Sakyapa theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it fair to let them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, showed toleration. He returned to Tibet in the year £ree-ox 
and in the year earth-serpent of the Sth cycle revisited Hor. In the year 
Ç - gron-horse he framed the square shaped form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worship, meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the canse of Dharma and living beings. 
= The Emperor having obtained the sacred relies of Buddha, images and 
=o. sacred books and chaityas from India, erected temples and monasteries á 
by which Buddhism was greatly promoted. The square shaped charac- 
ters, called Khorig, having failed to answer the purpose of transla- 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians made use of the Yugur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of the sacred hymns, 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhoikyi-hodsser | 
came to Mongolia and perfected the saw-teeth shaped characters invented " 
by Sakya Pandita by adding tails to the letters, The Mongolian characters | * 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from foreign languages. छु 
s . Subsequently in the reign of Hai-san-khúlug portions of the Kab-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of Poyantbu, Jam-yang the pupil of Rigral the Prefect of Narthan, 
who during bis visit to Narthah bad incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before him in a mask, paid a visit to Hor. Subsequently 
Jam-yah pleased his master by sending him large presents for a copy of 
the Kabgyur collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink which delighted Rigral very much. On his return to Narthaa, 
Jam-yah resided in the house where the Kahgyur was copied and which 
was called Jam-yañ Lhakhañ. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kabgyur gra- 
dually increased, After Jam-yah, Karma Raf-Ju-Dorje visited Hor and be 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings, who, it appears, was named 
Chiya-thu. Thogan-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma- Rolpai-dorje 
who accordingly in the 19th year of his age in the year carth-dog came to 
Hor. During the fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khan to Erteni Chhogthu, 
many Sakyapa and Karmapa Lamas visited Hor, some of whom received the 
honour of the order of 'Ti-sri. The introduction of the Gelugpa church in the 
spiritual relation of Mongolia commenced at this time, During the reign of 
Thumer-kyi Althan Khan, the third Gyal-van (Dalai) named Sonam Gya- 
tsho visited Hor and abolished the worship of Oñ-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice of offering animal sacrifices to demons. He introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in Hor where he died, and his 
incarnation named Gyal-van Yonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gelugpachureh. Afterwards Shere-thu-guéri 
translated the three yum (vulgarly called bum) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the days of Chhahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans- 
lators headed by Kungah Hodsser translated the whole of the Kahgyur into 
Mongolian. The last of the descendants of Chhingis Khan named San- 
thu-gusi (called Legdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
he failed even to rule over his own country and his dynasty passed off 
from power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-Kyi) the translation of the 
Kabgyur in Mongolian was revised and partially printed. It was in 
the reign of the Emperor Chhinluñ (Kyen-long), the incarnate Manjuéri, 
that the entire Kabgyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. ‘Then also the all-knowing Chaükya- 
Rolpai Dorje prepared the Khapai-Juüné, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans- 

lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators) Asuthu, king 
of Khálkhá, bad met the Gyal-vah (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time the incarnation of "Tárá Nátha (Je-tsun-dampa) named 
Lo-ssafi-tanpai Gya-tsho in the person of the son of his grandson Dorje 
Thushi-ye-thu Khan, was acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven 
Khálkhá Khanates. The Emperor of China greatly exalted his position by 
conferring on him high distinctions. The great monastery of Urga called 
Rivo-ge-gye-lià was founded, and from that time the incarnations of Tárá 
Nátha successively appeared. Jaya Pandita Lo-ssin-thin-leg, who was the 
pupil of the fifth Gyal-vai and Panchhen-Lo-ssai Chho-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssañ tan-dsii founded many monasteries and promoted the 
spread of Buddhism in Hor. From this period the land of the Kbál. 
kha became filled with priestly congregations, sages and saints of imma- 
eulate birth, and sacred study and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
The Prefect of the Goma’ College of Dapuñ, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva perfection, 
introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, the progress of which was, 
however, impeded by the surrender of the country to the Russians (Orrus). 
Subsequently, when the country was brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs were re-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of tlie precious religion revived. Hashag-ehhe-ehhu Khan, the 
reigning chief of the four great tribes of (E-loth, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned by Boshog-thu Khan of the tribe of Tshoru who 
bad grown powerful, in consequence of which the whole of the (E-loth 
kingdom came under his possession, He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Sütras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism), 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu khuñ tho-che-Tshe-vah-rabtan encouraged 
Buddhism in general and especially the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited 
the Mabimantri of Taéi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Washul from the Dapuñ 
monastery and many others, introduced domestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the Upásakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries of 
Nam-tse-difi and the system of imparting instruction to neophyte monks, 
and established moral discipline and training. Although he failed to esta- 
blish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higherand lower 
(simpler) Lamrim of Tsofikhapa, he introduced the secret way to Bodhisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated Ralpachan sovereign of Tibet, he allotted 
three families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep &c., 
- for the maintenance of every monk or neophyte. After him his son 
Gahdan-tsherii Wañpo invited the celebrated professor and sage Paldan- 
Yeśé, the learned principal of Thosam liñ of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssai Phun-tsho from Dapuh, who held the office of the. Prefect of ` 
TF the Gomañ College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Será monastery, 
A of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 


te 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled them with images, 
sacred volumes, and chaityas by which he filled the Chungar country. 
By conferring distinctions and endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly diffused Buddhism, 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wara, 
all the religious edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in the desolate aspect of the country like the fields of autumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up- 
holder of religions, called Guéri Khan, son of the Khan of the Hoshad, 
was born in the year water-horse. His name was Thorol-bi-dur. According 
to the prophecy of Ti-me Lhun-dub the obtainer of sacred treasure, he is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Chhyagna Dorje (Vajrapini), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen he 
assumed the command of the army of the'Gokar (white heads), numbering 
10,000, and went on an expedition against Hoi-Hoi (Tangyut). He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not spread in the Oeloth 
country. In other Mongolian countries the Gyal-vai (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonam-gya-tsho, at the invitation of Althan Khan, had visited Khálkhá. 
By reason of their spiritual relation Buddhisin flourished there. Gudri- 
khan, on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for Buddha, 
He made many salutations by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting bis forehead. When be was twenty-five 
years old, his mother died. In order to celebrate her funeral and for her 
salvation, he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Khálkhá. Being overpowered by compassion, he came before the 
Khálkhá assembly to plead for the amicable settlement of the matter, 
removed their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to terms, returned to his own country. At this Ton-khor Chho-je and 
the princes and ministers of Khálkhá became greatly delighted. They 
gave him the title of *'Tai-kausri." During the Dalai Lami Sonam 
Gya-tsho's visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence him. He saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of the book, the Orod replied, ** Lord! this is called Althan-kerel."* 
The Gyalvan (Dalai), then accepted the man's alms and predicted that in the 
land of Orod after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this prediction, Gudri-kh4n introduced Buddhism by translating 
Serhod-Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 


* From altban, gold, and keral (Sanskrit kiran), ray of light, golden light. 
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During this time king Chha-Har having embroiled the six great prin- 
cipalities in internal wars, one of the princes took refuge among the 
Khálkhá tribes. The Khálkhá princes not agreeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. ‘One of their chiefs named Chhog-thu, banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. No sooner 
had he established his power over the Amdo people, than he began to injure 
Buddhism in general, and more particularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Gusri- K han, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to succour particularly the church of 'lsoükhapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year Jire-oz 
arrived near Khokhonur where he inflieted a signal defeat on Chhog-thu 
and slew 40,000 soldiers in the feld. The whole of Amdo now passed 
under his power. 

He then started for U to pay homage to the Dalai, Tasi and Gahdan 
Thipa of whom the last was the spiritual father of the other two. He had 
an interview with the fifth Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) and Panchhen-Lo-ssan 
Chhoi kyi-gyal-tshan whom he greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan monastery which took place during the night of the 
new moon, he saw the interior of the monastery by the light emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor and through the avenues. This event 
he considered very auspicious. In the year Jire-om during the winter 
season he returned to Khokhonur. In the mean time king Beri of 
Kham commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself become 
a proselyte to the Bon religion. Hearing this, Gusri- Khan marched towards 
Kham in the year carth-hare with a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. King Beri was captured in the year . 
iron-dragon, on the 25th of the 11th month and was thrown into a prison in 
Kham, while all the Lamas and chiefs of the Sakya-pa, Gelug-pa, Karma- 
pa, Duk-pa and Taglui-pa sects were liberated, and sent to their respective 
monasteries. After defeating Beri, Guéri Khan turned his attention 
towards the conquest of Jah, the king of which country submitted to 
him without hostilities and agreed to pay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king De-si- 
Tsañpa whose fort was the castle of Shi-ga-tse. Having adopted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it above all others and 
evinced much disregard towards the Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Accordingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded U and Tsai at the head of his army, defeated all the 
armies of Tsai and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nehu, in U, and brought the whole of 
Tibet under his power. He was now acknowledged as the sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo, He organised an enlightened 
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government. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa 
church. The Indian king Rabo Sif, the king of Yambu (Nepal), and 
the Rájá of Sari and many other border kings sent him presents according 
to their national eustom. Afterwards he made a present of the whole of 
Tibet proper to the fifth Dalai Lama in the year 1645 A. D., and thereby 
laid the foundation of the fame and dignity of the (Court of the Dalai 
Lamas. Even at the present day their earthly mansion Potala or 
Gahdan Phodai is believed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion 
of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Guéri Khan (Kauéri Khan) 
had ten sons, of whom Tiyen Khán and bis grandson Lhi-ssaf ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gusri’s son, Tha-d4khu-tasi Bathur, became king 
of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Gusri Khán, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, did not require to be directed by 
others, but, subsequently, on account of the war raised by Tan-zing 
Wai, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 
all and annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them to retain their respective possessions, and permitted them to 
follow their religious observances, aecording to the Gelugpa. principles. 
It became customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their 
return from ‘Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching tlie 
sacred religion. They founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from U and ‘sai, Amdo and Kham, having come to take 
their birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. ‘The study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there, 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddbists. ‘The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. ‘The old schools of Sakyapa aud Karmapa 
Lamas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school flourished 
encompassing the land, 


A GENEALOGY OF THE MONGOLIAN MoxARcHY.* 
(Ancestors of Jeñghis-khán). 
— ir-khu-borta Chhi. 
Bada-chhi-khan. 
'Tham-chhag. 
Chbi-Jimer-khan. 
* Obtained from Tibetan sourcus 
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— Themur (reigned 5 years) | T I í 
| O- Wal Je or Olje (reigned 13 years) 
Haisan Khulug (not known) 

Poyanthu (reigned 9 years) 


E Am Yeh (reigned 3 years) 
u-t 


Yesun thumer (reigned 5 years) 
Ra-khyi-Phag (reigned 40 days). 
Kushala-go-thin (reigned 30 days). 
Thog-thumer Chi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 
Erteni Chhog-thi (reigned 1 month). - 


Tho-gan Thumer® or Themur (1333 A. D., he sat for 35 


years on the Imperial throne of China, and fled 
from Pekin in seeret to save himself from the 

. conspiracy formed by the Chinese nobles against 
his life). 


The Miñ Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China, 


© From Thumer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed. 
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Memoir of the Author of the Tabakát-i- Násirí. By Maron 
G. H. RAVERTY, Bombay Army (Retired). 


Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are chiefly 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect that “the 
Imam, 'Abd-ul-Khálik, the Jürjáni, having, in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin 
and seek a wife, set out thither; and, subsequently, obtained in marriage 

sone of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin,” who was in the 

habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and 'Ulamá, like other Musalmán rulers have continued to do, 
down to recent times. 

By this wife, 'Abd-ul-Khálik had a son, whom he named Ibrahim, 
after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan; and he was our author's great- 
grandfather. He was the father of the Mauláná Minháj-ud-Din 'Ugman, 
who was the father of the Mauláná Saréj-ud-Din Muhammad—who is 
called Ibrahim by some—who was known by the title of 'Ujübat-uz- 
Zaman or “the Wonder of the Age," He was the father of the Mauláná 
Minháj-ud-Din* Abü-'Umar-i-Ugmán, the author of the History entitled 
the Tabakát-i-Násiri, who thence often brings in his father's and grand- 
father's name, styling himself Minbáj-i-Saráj-i-Minháj, the two ijzáfata 
being used to signify son of in place of the Arabic bin 

Our author's ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguished for learning 
He states that he possessed, among the migdl or diplomas granted to his 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Mustazi 
B'illah, conferring the Kázi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tilak, described in his work, together with that over the Kubistin, and 

. the Jibál—Highlands—of Hirát, upon his maternal grandfather, in con- 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter's father before him. 
His paternal grandfather also received an honorary dress from the same 
Pontiff ; and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself ‘the Jarjani’ (pe) , As I have 
from the outset rendered it; but those MSS. noticed in the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as - 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that copy ; 


w. 
1 * Tho title, Saráj-ud-Dín, means “The Lamp, or the Luminary of the Faith," - 
y^ | Minhéj-ud-Dia, * The High-road, or the Way of the Faith." Seo “ Translation," 

note’, page 1296 
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itself, generally have wl>is> Jüzjáni and sometimes Jürjání as above 
If the point of 5 = be left out, as is very liable to be the case, like the 
points of other ‘letters, by copyists, it is but simple 5; r. Words con- 


taining long ú 5 are often written with the short vowel gommah or 


pesh — — instead of s; and hence, in some few copies, it is < 
Jürjánt, while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note’, at page 321 of my “ Translation," giving an 
account of the Amir Mas'üd's inroad into the northern parts of Ghür, 
when on his way from Ghaznin to Hirát, I have considered that the word 
given by our author referred to the tract of country described in that note 
as the Güzgánán, or the Güzgáns, by Tijziks, but which Arabs, and 
people of Arab descent, who use j g for the Tájzik g e$, turn into Jüzjánán, 
and that the word he uses in connexion with his own name refers to 
one of the Güzgáns, and that he should be styled “the Güzgáni' or‘ the - 
Jüzjáni' As the most trustworthy copies of the text, the best and most 
correctly written, had Jürjáni, I considered it necessary to follow them as 
I had begun, and to mention the matter more in detail in the Memoir of 
the Author's life. 

Güzgán, as the native inhabitants styled it, and Arabs Jüzján, is not 
the name of a single town, village, or fortress, but of two or more of the 
small districts or tracts of country among the mountains, on the north- 
west frontier of the country of Ghür, and north of Hirát, beyond the ` 
Murgh-Ab—the Jibál of Hirát, as he himself styles it,—but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, are at present unknown to us. "The 
Güzgünán, or Güzgáns, were the appanage of the Amir Muhammad, brother 
of Mas'üd ; and it was from thence that he was brought when he assumed 
the throne of Ghaznín after the death of his father. Notwithstanding the 
details which our author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghür, 
Gharjistán, and other parts, including the fortress of Tilak, which appears 
to have been his own place of residence at the time, and also the home of 
his maternal relatives (see “ Translation,” page 1066 and note’), which he 
helped to defend against the Mughal invaders, and which must have been 
situated in one of the Gúzgáns, he never once, throughout his whole work, 
refera to Güzgán or Jüzján, except in connexion with his own name. See 
also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

After the Ghiris obtained possession of Láhor in 582 H., and they had 
seized the Sultan, Khusrau Malik, the last of the Sultans of Ghaznin, our 
author's father was made Kázzi of the Ghürián army stationed at Láhor, 
under the Sipah-Sálár, 'Alí-i-Kar-mákh ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, his tribunal, ete., 
on the line of march. 
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Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H., the very year in 
which Dihlí, of which, and of which Musalmán kingdom, he was subse- 
quently to become the chief Kázi and Sadr, was made the seat of the 
Musalmán government in Hinddstan by the Turk Mamlük, Kutb-ud-Din 
[-bak, who was, in after years, to become its first Muhammadan Sultan, 
That our author was born at Lahor, as the Dighistini, referred to farther 
on, asserts, cannot be correct ; for, from what he himself states respecting 
his arrival at U'chchah in 624 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time he set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Láhor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been styled and 
known as the Láhori in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Bahá- 
ud-Din Sam, ruler of Bámián and Takháristán, succeeded his father on 
the throne, he desired that our author's father, the Mauláná Saráj-ud-Din 
Muhammad, should take up his residence in his kingdom and enter his 
service. With the sanction of his own sovereign and patron, and Bahá- 
ud-Din Sám's suzerain, namely, the Sultán of Ghür, Ghiyás-ud-Din Mu- 
bammad-i-Sám, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of Bahá-ud-Din Sam, 
and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bámián and Tukháristán, with the 
judicial administration over its forces, was made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted with the eharge of two colleges 
and their funds. This happened in 591 HL, when our author was in his 
third year. He states that the diploma eonferring these offices upon his 
father, in the handwriting of the Wazir of the Bámiáu state, was still 
contained in the kharitah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu- 
ments] containing his own diplomas, his banner and turban of honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 
Princess Máh Malik, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyás-ud-Din Muhammad- 
i.Sám, mention of which lady will be found in several places in his History ; 
and his mother appears to have continued in her.service after her marriage. 
Our author distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Haram 
of the Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, when, 
according to Musalmim usages, he had to be sent elsewhere. He speaks 
in terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection he 
received while dwelling in that Princess's household, Under these circum- 
stances, Lahor can scarcely have been the place of bis birth. 

As early as his seventh year our author began to prosecute his studies ; 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Imám ‘Ali, the Gharmaní, 
for the purpose of acquiring the Kur'án by heart. > 

When Sultán Takish, Khwárazm Shab, withdrew his allegiance from 
the Khalifah Un-Násir-ud-Din-Ullah, and the latter's troops had been 
defeated by him, Ibn-ur-Kabbi', and Ibn-ul-Khatib, on two different occa- 
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sions, came as envoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghar and Ghaznin 
to demand aid from those monarchs against Sultán Takish. In conse- 
quence, the Imám Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the Mauláná Saráj-ud- 
Din Muhammad, the Tájzik, our author's father, were directed to proceed 
to Baghdád, to the Khalifah's Court, along with the envoys.* They set 
out for Baghdád by way of Mukrán ; and, in some affray into which they 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robbers, and our author's 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a communica- 
tion from the Khalifah to the Sultan Ghiyig-ud-Din Mubammad-i-Sám, 
in these words: '*Furthermore, Saráj-i-Minháj perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him !” 

Another of our author's relatives, his mother's brother's son, was 
Ziyá-ud-Dín Muhammad, son of 'Abd-us-Sallám, Kázi of Tilak, who was 
left in command of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tülakís, by the Sultán Mu'izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sám, when that 
Sultán was about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The Kazi of Tilak 
was to hold the place for seven months; but as the Sultán, just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by Rae Pithorá and severely wound- 
ed in the battle, and an expedition into Khurásán soon after intervened, 
he was totally unable to come to the Kázi's relief, as agreed upon, in the 
following season, and, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
' months, the Kázi Ziyá ud-Din Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Din Mahmúd, son of Ghiyás-ud-Diín 
Mubammad-i-Sám, was assassinated by the Khwárazmi refugees, in Safar, 
607 H., our author was dwelling at Firdz-koh, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. : 

In 611 H., the year preceding the surrender of his capital Firtiz-koh, 
by the last of the Sultáns of the Ghüri dynasty, our author proceeded 
thither. Two years after we find him in Sijistán, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where he remained some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which bad formed the empire of the Ghüris, including the dominions of 
Ghaznín, and extending east of the Indus into the upper part of the Sind- 
Ságar Do-ibah of the Panj-áb as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the 


e He was despatched on this mission by Ghiyás-ud-Dín Mubammad-i-Sém, Sul- 
tán of Ghár, tho elder brother and suzerain of Mu'izz-ud-Diín Muhammad, Sultán of 
Ghaznín. The latter i» mentioned in % paper in this Journal, Part L, No. 1, for 
1850, page 28, by Mr. C. R. Stiipnagel, who, is at a loss to know why the elder brother's 
name appears on his younger brother's coins, and informs us that “ of Sultin Ghiás-ud- 
din scarcely anything $4 known." Some in formation respecting him will be found in tho 
Translation of the author's History, and in note *, page 472, and *, page 489, See also 
Part I., No. IL, pago 84, of tho " Journal.” 
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sway of the Khwárazmis. These events must, in some way, have been tho 
cause of his sojourn in Sijistán for seven months, but he is quite silent on 
the causes which led him there. See page 195, 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into Ghür and 
Khurásán, before the Chingiz Khin himself erossed the Oxus with hia 
main army, our author was living at Tilak; and, shortly after, in the 
same year, took part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four years, from the above mentioned year up to the close of 
620 H., during which tbe Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 618 H., the year in which he says the Chingiz Khan crossed the 
Jibún into Khurásán, and he was in his tbirtieth year, he married tho 
daughter of a kinsman of his own; and, in 620 H., he determined, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed into 
Hindüstán, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 621 H. he was despatched from Tilak, where he was 
then living, and in the defence of which against the Mughals he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud-Din Hasan-i-Khar.post to Isfizár, after 
Khurásán had become clear of Mughals, and from thence into the Kuhis- 
tán—the Chingiz Khan had, at that time, returned homewards—to endea- 
vour to arrange for the re-opening of the kárwán routes, which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 H., he again proceeded from Tilak into 
the Kubhistán for the same purpose, at the request of Malik Rukn-ud-Díu 
Muhammad, son of "Usman, the Marughani, of Kháesár of Ghar, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, the first of the Kurat dynasty, 
as the Tájzik—not Afghán, I beg leave to say—rulers of the fiefs of Hirát 
and Ghür and their dependencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals, 
were styled. “The following year he again set out on a journey into the 
Kuhistán, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad, that the 
kárwán route might be re-opened. From Kháesár he first went to Faráh, 
and from thence proceeded by way of Sijistán into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Kháesár again. 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tilak and was resid- 
ing at Khfesir, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad 
went to Faráh in order to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindüstán. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Faráh, 
Malik 'láj-ud-Diín Binal-Tigin the Khwárazmi, who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulábidah of the Kuhistán, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, to endeavour 
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governor of that part, the Mubtashim, Shams-ud-Din. Our author was 
accompanied by the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad whose name 
is not mentioned, but, in all probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not appear to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik Tij-ud-Din Bindl-Tigin; for he wished 
him to return to the Muhtashim's presence and declare war again. This 
he declined to do, as he had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear. Malik 'Táj-ud-Dín Binal Tigin was 
wroth at this refueal, and shut him up within the walls of the fortress 
of Safhed of Sijistán. There’ he was detained for a period of forty-three 
days, but, Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after this ; and in 
the fifth month of the following year—Jamádi-ul-Awwal, 624 H., [in 
another place he says it was Rajab, the’ seventh month, while in another 
place—page 612—he says it was in 625 H.], by way of Ghaznin and 
Baníán, he reached Uehchah by boat; and, in the following Zi-Hijjah, 
Sultan Násir-ud-Dín Kabá-jab, ruler of Uchchah and Multán, placed him 
in charge of the Fírúzí College at U'chebah, and made him Kazi of the 
forces of his son, 'Alá-ud-Dín Bahrám Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and preferred it ; for, 
no sooner had Sultán Shams-ud-Dín I-yal-timish, ruler of Dihli, Kabá- 
jah's rival, appeared before U'chehah, than he deserted Kabá-jah and the 
Fírüzi College, and went over to his rival. In the first place, our author 
presented himself before Malik Tij-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who 
was in command of the van of I-yal-timish's forces; and, a few days after, 
I-yal-timish himself having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly capacity, within 
that Sultán's camp. After the fall of U'chehah, he accompanied I-yal- 
timish to Dibli; and reached it in Ramazán, 625 H. 

He'subsequently accompanied the Sultán, in his priestly capacity, to 
Gwáliyür in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, after that stronghold was 
taken possession of, was made Kázi Khatib, and Imám of Gwáliyür and 
its dependencies, under the governor, Rashid-ud-Din "Ali. In the early 
part of Sultán Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Dibli, but he was not re- 
moved from office, neither was he a “ forgiven rebel;"* and, during his 
absence from Gwáliyür, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 635 H., that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Nagiriah College at Dibli. 

* Soo Translation, pago 1286, and Thomas's “ Pathán Kings of Dehli," page 105. 
L I % 
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In the year 639 H., in the reign of Sultán Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahrám 
Shab, our author was made Chief Kazi of the Dibli kingdom, and of the 
capital as well. In the disturbances which arose between that Sultán and 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring about a 
peaceful accommodation, but without effect. In Zi-Ka'dah of the same 
year, the Khwájah, Mubhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, bribed a number of vil- 
lains to murder him ; and, after the conclusion of the Friday's prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked bim in the Jámi' Masjid, but 
he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultán 'Alá-ud-Din, Mas'üd Shih, on 
the Khwájah, Muhazzab-ud-Dín, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
640 H., resigned the Chief Kiziship, and in Rajab of that year left Dihli 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. There he remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information respeeting it and its 
rulers. While residing in that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i- 
Tuzhán Kban in his expedition against the Rie of Jáj-Nagar, and was 
present at the attack on the frontier post of Katásin, in Shawwál, 641 H. 
On the removal of that Malik from the government Lakhanawati in 643 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Mubazzab-ud-Dín had in the mean- 
time been put to death by the Amirs; and, through the interest and efforts 
of his subsequent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyás-ud-Din, Balban (afters 
wards Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, and subsequently Sultán of Dihli), who held 
the office of Amír-i-Hájib, three days after his return, he was put in 
charge of the Násiriah College once more, and entrusted with the admin- 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the Jámi' Masjid, and the 
Káziship of Gwáliyür, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, he accompanied the army which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biáh for the relief of Uchchah when invested by the Mughals. 

In 644 H., at Jalbandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the army, 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the 'Td-i-Azhá 
in the hall of the College there, the new Sultán, Násir-ud-Din Mahmúd 
Shah, to whom his History is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre- 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. 
In 645 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of the expedition against 
Talsandah, entitled the “ Násirí Námah." The Sultán rewarded him for 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyás-ud-Din Balban, the hero of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was that Malik'a fief at that period. 
In 619 H., for the second time, the Chief Kaziship of the Dibli kingdom 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred upon him ; but 
when, two years after, in 651 HL, the eunuch, 'Imád-ud-Din-i-Raybán, 
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succeeded in his conspiracy for the removal from office of our author's 
patron, who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam in 647 
H., and he was banished the Court, our author, like others of the Ulugh 
Khán's clients and supporters, was removed from the office of Chief Kazi, 
and it was conferred upon one of the Rayhini's creatures, notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan. 
In 652 H., matters improved a little: a new Wazir succeeded ; and, while 
in the Kol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the 
Sultán's Court, the title of Sadr-i-Jahán* was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Raybání was ousted from office, 
the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam again assumed the direction of affairs, and our 
author, who, for months past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling, even to attend the Friday's service in the Jámi' Masjid, was 
in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief Kazi of the 
Dibli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715 of his History in 
winding up the events of the year 658 H., that if his life should be 
spared—he was then in bis seventieth year—and aptitude should remain, 








"whatever events might subsequently occur would be recorded, our author 


henceforward disappears from the scene, and we hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor does he do so when finally closing his 
History. The munificent rewards he received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultán and to the latter's father-in-law, the Ulugh, Khán-i- 


“A'zam, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 


now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. At page 820 he says, with reference to the Malik- 
ul-Hujjáb (Head of the Chamberlains], 'Alá-ud-Dín, the Zinjani, that he 
is “his son, and the light of his eyes;" but he could not have been his 
son from the fact of his being styled “the Zinjáni," that is to say, a native 
of Zinján in Khurásán. He may have been bis son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. ` 

When the emissaries from Khurásán were received by the Sultán, 
Niisir-ud-Din Mahmúd Shih, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a poem befitting the occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of his sons, He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes his History in 658 H., and 
the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam succeeded to the throne of Dibli under the title 
of Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Dín, in 664 H.—the date generally accepted, although 
Fagih-i says it was in 662 H.—is a period of about six years; and, as no 
other writer that we know of bas recorded the events of that period, it is a 

* Seo “ Translation," page 698, and note रै, 
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complete blank in Indian History, which, I fear, cannot be filled up. 
Ziyé-ud-Din Barani, in his Tárikh-i-Firüz-Sbáhi, which is not much to be 
depended on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time our 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins with the reign of 
Sultán Ghiyás-ud-Din Balban. 

Our author died in his reizn, but when cannot be discovered, neither 
ean the place of his burial. Possibly some inscription may hereafter turn १ 
up which may tell us, but there is no record available in any of the works 
I have waded through in search of the information. Whether his health 
failed him; whether he grew out of favour with his old patron, the new 
Sultán; or whether circumstances arose which, as regards the Ulugh 
Khán's conduct towards the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultán Násir-ud- 
Din Mahmúd Shab, would not bear the light of day—for there are vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh Khán, but no proofs— 
who shall say? Some writers state that the Sultan died a natural death, 
which is most probable, and some further add that he, having neither off- 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam, bis ` 
successor, which was but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state. That the Ulugh Khán-i-A'zam poisoned 
him appears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either object many years before. 
See “ Translation,” note’, page 716. 

The only mention I can find, after much search, respecting these 
years, between the closing of our author's History and the accession of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Fasih-i. “Sultán Násir-ud- Din Mah- 
mid Shih died in this year 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder 
arose throughout the territory of Hindüstán. At last, since among the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity, 
magnificence, and power, the Amir Ghiyás-ud-Din [the Ulugh Khán-i- 

] was preeminently distinguished, and as he bad obtained his free- 
dom previously—a matter never alluded to by our author—he, with the 
unanimous accord of the great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, ascen- 
ded the throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 662 H.” 

The Dághistáni, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah under the 
letter ¿= = has the following :—“ Saráj-ud-Dín-i-Minháj is the author | 
of the Tabakát-i-Násirí, which he completed in the name of the Malik ` > 
of Hind, Násir-ud-Dín. His birthplace was Láhor, and his origin was 
from Samr-kand,”’ 

This last sentence of the Dághistáni's is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon, in this instance at least. Our author's 


family was not from Samr-kand. "The Dághistánf also gives the following 
as a quatrain of our author's : 
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4 That heart which, through separation, thou madest sad ; 
From every joy that was, which thou madest bare of; 
From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it." 


In the * Akhbár-ul-Akhyár"—42a Biographical Collection of Notices of 
Saints—of 'Abd-ul-Hakk [he died 1052 H. = 1642 A. D.J, the following 
will be found respecting our author :—*" The Shaikb, Kazi Minbij, the 
Jurjáni, the author of the 'Tabakát-.i-Násirf, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those who would become 
filled with religious ecstasies on hearing the singing at Zikrs or 'Tazkírs, 
When he became Kázi of Hindüstán, that office assumed integrity and 
rectitude. The Shaikh, Nizám-ud-Din,* states :—*“ I used, every Monday 
to go to his Tazkirs, until, one day, when I was present at one of them, he 
delivered this quatrain :— 


e The lip, in the ruby lips of heart-ravishers delighting, 
And to ruffle the dishovelled tresses essaying, 
To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not— 
‘To make one's self like as straw, fuel for the fire.’ 


“When I heard this verse,’ says the Shaikh, Nizám-ud-Dín, *T be. 
came as one beside myself ; and it was some time, before I came to my 
senses again.” " 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with the tenets of 
Sifi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the Introduction to my “ Poetry 
of the Afgháns." Professor Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious 
Sufi. A good account of these Zikrs, or Tazkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane's “ Thousand and One Nights." 

In the Preface dedicating his work to the Sultan Násir-ud-Dín Mah- 
mid Shah, our author mentions the reasons which led him to write it, and 
this will appear as the Preface to the 'Translation of his History. 


* This, probably, is no other than the celebrated saint of Dihli. 
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These catches and songs refer to the following subjects, (1) religion, 
(2) religious customs, (3) love, (4) marriage customs, (5) home customs, 
(6) nursery rhymes, (7) localities, (S) riddles and /acetia, (9) politics. I 
have divided them for convenience into the above heads, merely signifying 
at the foot of each song where I got it from. 

Circumstances have obliged me to rest content with this small collec- 
tion for the present, but I hope some day to be able to send the Society. 
the fruits of extended researches in this direction. 

To each song is attached a rendering and as full notes grammatical and 
linguistic as I am able to give; but before giving the songs themselves, I 
will add a few words on the more prominent points in grammar that occur, 
A short vocabulary also of the more important words to be found in the 
songs will be added. With regard to the grammatical peculiarities, how- 
ever, I will not do much more than merely collect them and point them 
out. The numbers which will be found attached to the quotations refer 
to the numbers of the songs whence they are gathered, and will enable the 
reader to read the context at once. 

A few quotations in their appropriate places will also be found marked 
R. R., which I have added from a MS. lately placed at my disposal, 
through the kindness of Mr. Delmerick of the Panjab Commission. This 
MS. relates, in a series of disconnected tales, the legendary sayings and 
doings of Rájá Rasálu (R. R.), son of Rájá Sáliváhan of Siálkot and brother 
of Püran Bhagat, a personage of wide renown in Panjábi legends. The 
tales purport to have been taken down direct from the lips of Panjáb 
peasants, unfortunately by an ignorant munshí. “They consist of prose 
stories interspersed with bits of village Panjábi verse, "These last luckily 
the munshi could not mar and they are of great linguistic value, but the 
prose he has so injured with attempts at Urdú, very much Persianised, 
with which language he was apparently not very familiar, that itis uneless 
for any scientific purpose. My notes were taken from the verses as my 





reading of the FA ap oceeded. : 
Also a small tr uM on Panjabi grammar by a member of the Lüdiáná 
Mission, 1851, will be quoted occasionally as the Panj. Gram, 3 


Grammatical Notes. 


(a) The following pronominal forms occur : 

Asin, we, I. 18, 60, ete , ete., this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Appt, thou, you. 20: for áp. 

Mori, my. 36: also found in Hindi. 

Tún, thou, passim : this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Tain, thou, passim, According to the Panj. Gram, tain is the inflec- 
ted form of the case of the agent and = tú ne; thus, i 


. ath + 
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main, I. Ag. main, by me: asin, by us. ° 


tún, thou. Ag. tain, by thee: tusim, by you. 
uh, oh, he. Ag. un, on, by him: unhin, onhín, by them. >=- 
ih, eh, this: Ag. in, en, ain, by this: inin, inbin, enhin, ainhin, 


by these. 
jo, who. Ag. jin, by whom, (see also song No. 11). jinin, jinhin, 
by whom. 


so, correl. Ag. tin: tinin, tinhin, 
kaun, who? Ag. kin, by whom?  kinbim, by whom? Cf. also 
Kellogg's paradigms: Mindi Gram, pp. 120—1135. 
sádá, our, my, 45: common Panjábi. 
uh, he. 11. ordinary Panjabi. 
unhán, those, them. 45. Panjabi. 
eh, this. 9, 56. Panjabi. 
tinbán, corral 45, these, those, the. Panjabi. 
seh (= uh) that, be. 19, 45. There isalso a Panjabi dialectic form ao. 
kuni (= kaun), who? 56. 


Of the above, tain, unbán, tinbán, mora should probably be looked on as 
inflections. The following are instances of inflected forms :* 


maite, from me, 56: the Panj. Gram. gives mete and maithom as the 
regular inflections. 

maintin, to me, 50. ordinary Panjábi. 

min'jo, (main + jo). See below (e), to me. 56. 

os, that, 20: according to the Panj. Gram. us and oh are the ordinary 
inflected forms. 

jit, which, 25, 60. Similarly it, ut, kit? in the Kángrá Hills. 

jih'te, from which, 50: ordinary Panjabi: Of. Kellogg. Hind. 
Gram. p. 132. 

kit, which? 25. See above jit. 

kus, which ? 56: for kis ? 

kusi, any one, 56: for kisi. -4 


Examples of pronominal adverbs are— CUNG 


jablü—tahliff15: when—then. 

kihán ? how? 21, 56, etc., ordinary Panjabi. 
kudhí, whence? 23. 

kuthü, whither? 27. 

kithe, where? 51: Panjabi. 

— tithüá, there, 59. 

kityo, wherever, 26: = kití, Panjábi. 


* [Divido maito, me-te, mai-thon, mai-ndn, fiA-fe; these are not inflected forma 


š AN contain the ordinary postpositions fe, thon, min ; aco Hoerulv's Gaudian Grammar, 
$ 374. Ep.) 
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kajo, why ? 34: = (?) Hindi káheko P Thus, Hindi kyá in infil. 
becomes káhe: kvá Hindi = Panj. ki or kia, which in infi, 
becomes kab or kis. Then kajo = káh + jo (see below 

(c) = Panj. káh'nün, = Hind. káheko. 

The change of i to win the words kus? kusi? kuni? kudhi? kuthü ? 
is noticeable. 

(b) The forms which occur in the songs of the inflectional postpositions of 
the genitive for the dá, de, di, dián and dian of Punjabi are: 
masc. dá, de, passim: den, 21, 45, 59: diye, 22: diyán, 23. 
fem. dí, passim: diyá, 18: dyán 38: diyán, 40. 

These-do not differ essentially from the usual custom, which is this: 
Masc. sing. da: obliq. de: voc. de, dia: plu. de, dian: voc. dio, Fem, 
sing. di: voc. dí, dió: plu. didn: voc. dio. 

— (e) A remarkable inflectional postposition of the dative and objective 
cases is jo, perhaps connected with dá, de of Panj. through the forms dia, 
die. It bas been already seen in min'jo, to me, occurring thus in song 56.* 

Hun mino kihán mil'ne? How can they meet me now? Also in 
kajo, why ? occurring in song 34, thus 

tain kajo lái thi is kane prít ? why did you bring your love to this one P " 

I collect every other instance that occurs. 'lhus— 

(1) tote jo main dudh-bhat din nin, mainán jo ghyo chüriyán: I give 
milk-and-rice £o the parrot, (and) ghé aud crumbs £o the mainá. 5. 

(2) Sadásibe jo mundi láh: bring blandishments fo the Eternal 


Siva 15. 
(छ) Asán Gugge diyá játrá jo jáná, we must make a pilgrimage ४० 
Guggá. 15. 


(4) Amman jo puchhani: asking my mother. 23. 
(5) Bassi jo puchhani: asking my mother-in-law. 23, 


(6) Janghin jo jikk: shampoo my thighs. 23. ° 
(7) Asin jo kusi diyán nahin gar'ján ? There is no necessity ((55,£) 
of any one fo me (I love nobody) 31. ` 
(8) Kuttyám jo pánghi ehüri: I will throw cakes fo the dogs. 45. E 
= (9) Hatán jo dauryá: ran fo the shops. 46. रै S 
| (10) Aggi jo daupyá: ran fo the fire. 40. n 1 
(11) Unbin jo pai-gai ap'ni: £o them had befallen their own (trou- d 
| bles). 47. x 
E: x (d) The postpositions of inflection are used, but are as frequently | 7 
? dropped: see Kellogg, sec. 152, pp. 78,79. I am assured that in the - £ 
V n x Kangra Hills this is as common iti every day speech as in the poetry. The c 
IE agent with ne is by many ordinarily omitted, as ghoren khádhá, the horse eat : n. 
I ws Hounle's Gengian Grammar, $ 377, p. 239. Eo) 5 — ^ T AME 
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ghorián khadha, the mare eat. The Panj. Gram. says that the agent with ` 
ne and the postpos. of inflection are frequently omitted in ordinary Panjabi. 
(c) The following cases of nominal singular inflection are worthy of 
record : | 
Mase. in e. 
bápüe puchhaní, asking father: 22. 
glare bich, in the house : 22, 38, 59. 
báge diyan, of the garden: 23. 
nimbüe da char, pickle of limes: 40; (but cf. nimbuá, 46). . 
ghiüe dá, of ght (2110), 47. 
rukkhe par, on a tree (rukkh), 63. 
mase, in ive and ye, 
pansiriyé den bat, the shop of the druggist: 21. 
dárúye diyán katoriyánz, cups of wine: 41. 
but compare here bháiyá, brother, 48 and chirebáliá, gaily-tur- 
baned, 60. 
fem. in iyd. 
dáliyá, in the hedge, 5. 
tháliyá, on the plate, 23. " 
pag'riyá, 20. objective: turban. 
baryá, of 9 year, 32. 
goriyá den háth, the hand of the beauty, 21. 
pakhiya, on the fan, 31. 
chhamáyá, of six months, 32. 
lárhiá satyá, threw it into the field, 47. 
Voc. masc in iyá, and fem. in e. 
The masc. occurs in 35 and the fem. in 23, 25, 32, 45, 48, 49, 58. 
They are all ordinary Panjabi forms and require no further remark 
here. 


= (f) The ordinary Panjábi plural inflection of mase, nouns ending in 


a consonant in the oblique cases is án or ián ; for those ending in a vowel 
it is án and for those ending in w it is wan, Of the Marwari, Mewárí 
and Kumioni custom; Kellogg. p. SO. 

This custom is borne out by the plu. forms occurring in the songs, 
even in those cases where the agent with ne and the appropriate postposi- 
tions are omitted ns above noted. See 22; 23, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46, 60. 

As in standard Hindi, Panjabi nouns ending in nasalized vowels pre- 
serve the anuswéra throughout the declension: otherwise mase. nom, and 
objective plural usually end in e. This is an exception. 

i kháyán, be bírá, bare bare gráhem, eat, O brother, large, large 
mouthfuls, 44. | 

It is probably, however, to be referred to the nasalized declension 


| noticed below. 
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(9) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of fem. nouns ending in 
d in the oblique cases is idm: for those ending in u it is wan, and for all 
others it is ám. In the songs the fem. plu. forms are usually regular, even 
when the inflectional postpos. are dropped. See 5, 20, 23, 41. Here is an 
exception, 

rátin bariván, (the) nights (are) long 5. 

But like gráhen above, this should probably be referred to the nasaliz- 
ed declension. 

(^) "The usual rule of declension appears to be in Hindi and the 
allied tongues that a@nuswara is preserved in the singular inflected forms 
only when it is present in the nominative. In the Kangra Hills, however, 
there appears to be a regular form of nasalized declension. We have seen 
signs already of it in ghoren khádhá == ghore ne kháyá, masc, and in 
ghorian khadha = ghori ne kháyá, fem.; also in den = Panj. de, of : and 
in ratin, nights, fem. and gráhen, mouthfuls, mase 

All the instances of muse. nasalized inflection are in em, perhaps a 
form connected with the infl. in e, above noted ;* and it is to be noted that 
in nearly every case of it the agent with ne or the inflectional postpos. has 
been omitted. 

bahi-já pinj'ren, sit in the cage, 15. 

jayan tun pániem, go thou for water, 23. 

tere munhen dikhi-kari, seeing thy face, 26. 

chacharüenm ditta tak, the tick gave a bite, 38. 

bágen gájar müli, carrots and radishes of the garden, 39. 

Rámen dári, Rámá's wife, 39. 

peten tumb hoi, there has been a pain in (her) stomach, 40. 

bharo thand’ren pánien! fill with cold water! 44, 

milen liyá, ordinary Hill expression for mol Há, = Panj. mul lid, 
(1) bought, 46 


kothen charhi, climbing on to the roof (kothá = bálá khána), 407 


soh'rem pak’ri dáng jethen mung'ri, father-in-law seized a stick, 
brother-in-law a mallet, 47. 
chalyá mundhen sab'j kumán, walked with a green bow on (his) 
shoulder, 48 
Gaddien anda air, the flock of the shepherd came, or (?) the 
shepherd brought his flock, 56 
Anjaniyin den melen, at Anjaná's fair, 59 
- khinnuen 01, of the ball, 60 


x — Bhaunen diyám, of Bhaun (Kángrá), 60. ` 
e hathen sothi, a stick in (your) hand, 60. 


[The so-called nasalized inflection in en, as well as the inflection in e, are simply — 
relics of ancient case-terminations: so also the ablative inflection on (p. 167) ; ace 


Hoernle's Gaudian Grammar, pp. 230, 242, also p. 208, et passim. Ew.] 
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The ordinary masc. voc. in Panjabi ends in id or d, but in the songs 

in the case of an imported Arabie corruption anuswára is added, I 
mubímiyán be! O my brave one, 23. 

The fem. nasalized infl. end in án, in and ian, perhaps connected with 
the iyá above noted. "Thus, 

of án. 

mainán jo, to the maind, 5. 
ammin jo, to (my) mother, 23. 
ammin den pis, near (my) mother, 45. 
of in. 
gilin kaddhe, should they cast out abuse, 22. 
-sur'kin sap'kin jáná, going along the road, 60. 
of ián, (yán, iyán, eto. 
láryán márí mirk, the wife made a sign, 38. 
láriyán khádá, the wife eat, 40 (khádhá, káh'dá and kbádá are 
common Panj. forms of the perf, indef. of kliáuná, to eat). 
billián echhikkyá, the cat sneezed, 47. 
Anjaniyán den melen, at Anjaná's fair, 59. 

The following are instances of similar nasalization of fem. voc, inflec- 
tions. The usual rule is in Panjabi that the voc. infl. bas no enuswára 
unless it occurs in the nominative also. The fem. voe. sing. usually ends 
in e: the plu. in o. 

soh'nien ni, O beauty, 15, 18. 

bo bhainen, O sister, 45. . 
tún najo yánien, thou young beauty, 23. 

bhainon, O sisters, 46. 

(i) The Panjabi ablative inflection on is well known and is well 
exhibited in song No 46. 

- dhuron, Láhorom nimbu áyá, the limes came from Lahore from 
afar. 

It is commonly added to postpositional forms in an abl, sense; e. 0.) 
andaron, from within; uppuron, from above; sáh'm'nion (wrwaforat ), 
from in front of, &e. In song No. 58 it occurs in a very notable word as 
‘an intensive termination, nahinon, altogether not. 

Gaddi terá ajj marhe bich nabinon, to-day thy husband (shepherd) 
is altogether not in the house, 55. 

(j) A connected nasalization of postpositional forms (Kellogg's 
prepositions, pp. 272-274) is exhibited in kanen, with, 22: agem, in front, 
45: pichhen, behind, 60. 

And of enclitics and conjunctions in mhin (eet = bhi), also, 20: 


ákhen, indeed, 59. 
(k) The ordinary adjectival inflections in Panjábi, where they occur, 
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are masc. sing. e; fem, £ : mase. plu., ifn; fem., iain. But in these songs 
the fem. infl, in iyá above noted in the nouns is found in the adj. as well 
Thus, 

bariyá pardti, a large plate, 44. 

meryá nimbud, my little lime, 46. A 

Nasalized forms of this inflection are 

fem. sing. bhukiyánm, hungry and nangiyán, naked, 22. 

ap'niyán sassü, thy own mother-in-law, 45. 

In-song No. 25 two remarkable nasalized adjectival forms occur, 
gher'wán and pher'wán, which appear from the context to be indeclinable ; 
as also perhaps garíb'nánm, meek, 48, should be considered. Thand'ren 
pánien, with cold water, 44, is a clear case of masc nasalized inflection. 

The ordinary infl. in Panjabi for numeral adjectives is n and án, as 
usually in Hindi. Thus, 

bárán barhiyán, twelve years, 23. 

(D Mr. Kellogg, sec. 473, pp. 253.254, derives the modern Hindí 
diminutives in ak, ká, iká, ki; iyá, í; vá, wá; from the Sanskrit affix aka.* 
In the songs gad'wá, a little pot, £4, and nimbuá, a little lime, 46, occur, 
but also several undoubted diminutives occur ending in ú, which are (?) 
probably connected with the above. 

chhok'rá (a little son) a widow's son, an orphan: used also in 
depreciation, 15. 
gadokh'rü, a little goat, a kid, 15. 
chold, a little cloak, 19. 
topt, a little cap, 19. 
khinnd, a little ball, 51. 
To this class also should probably be referred 
chacharü, a tick or flea, 38. 
maung'nü, a bug, 38. 
bhandorü, a bee, 59. 

Perhaps in the same conneetion should be classed the nouns denoting . 
familiarity or terms of affection, such as the names Rimi, Par'sü, Chhajjü, . | 
&c., &e,, and the Panjébi words pit, father; máün, mother; bharáü, 
brother, &c. In these songs oceur— 

man-rakhü, keeper of the heart, lover, 25. 
chit-rakhü, keeper of the heart, lover, 27. 
š appú, thou, 23. 
sassü, mother-in-law, 23. 
| bápú, father, 23. 


* Many of Mr. Kollogg's statements aro due to Dr. Hoernlo'a discoveries, T quote 


E Mr. Kellogg because I have not Dr. Hoernle's works by mo to rofer to. [Soo his I 3 

a. Gaudian Grammar, $$ 195-206, pp. 97-104. En.) P 
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In the Panjab there is a tendency to change nouns ending í to íú or 

10, Thus, 
ghí to ghiú, ghed and ghyo, 5. 
ji, life, to jit, 25. 

In R. R. occurs ghia for ghi: gurú jit for gurú ji: dhid, daughter, 
for dhí, Pit, father, in ordinary Panjabi is sometimes also pe or pi, as 
mápe, mápi and mápián, parents. 

In song No, 25 there is also a similar remarkable change in a pro- 
nominal adverb. 

kityo for kiti, wherever, 25. 

(m) The dialectic verb must always be difficult of treatment, The 
following are attempts at solving some of the forms that occur in these 
songs. 

Mr. Platt, Hindustání Grammar, p. 329, remarks that Panjabi regular- 
ly uses the gerund or verbal noun, (practically the infinitive in the modern 
Aryan languages of India), as a gerundive or verbal adjective, and that 
Sindhi has a distinct gerundive. Mr. Kellogg, pp. 308-310, sec. 595 (1) (2), 
shows the infin. being used both as a gerund and as a gerundive. In both 
works the infin. is the only form of gerund or gerundive.* ‘The Panj. Gram. 
gives two distinct forms of gerund, (or gerundive aecording to syntactical 
use): one following the form of the infin. and the other usually that of 
the perf. participle. E. g., root, għall, send; infin. or gerund, ghall'nd, to 
send; gerund, ghallid, sending, to send. The two forms of gerund proba- 
bly really exist, and for the present purpose I will call them the gerund in 
ná and the gerund in id, 

As instances of the use of the gerund in n£ the Panj. Gram. gives— 

kachíehíán lainíán hon'gíán, lit, gnashings of teeth will be (to be) 
taken. 

khabar kar'ni, to make news (announce). 

dúr ho jini, to be removed (/it., to become far). 

All of which show its use asa gerundive and curiously enough the Panj. 
Gram. gives no instances of its use as a pure gerund, though this is as 
common as in Hindi. 

Of the use of the gerund in id it quotes 

merá bharáü meri jamin utte haweli pái cháh'ndá hai, my brother 
wishes a house to be built (pai, gerund in iá, fem. form from 
0800, Panj., to place, build) on my ground, 

* [See Hoernle's Gaudian Grammar, $$ 305-314, 315-321, pp. 146-154, where the 
identity of tho so-called infinitive, gerund, gerundive and verbal noun in the Northorn 
Indian languages is fully shown. En.) 
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. 
asin pothíám parhiá kar'de bin, we are in the habit of reading 
books. 


In the former it is apparently used as a gerundive, in the latter as a 
gerund. An example of the gerund in id in the songs is 


main pürí chhakí lif, I rook the cake to taste, (eat) 47. 


Here chhaki agrees with püri as a gerundive. 

The above analyses may be thought wrong and the verbs merely look- 
ed on as compounds, like påyá cháh'tá hai, parhá kar'te hain and chhak li, 
as they would appear in Hindi. But see Kellogg's doubts on the partici- 
pial nature of the first terms of such compounds at p. 192, note, where he 
inclines to the belief that there is a gerund in d as well as in ná in Hindi.* 
His observation (c) on the next page 193, that cháh'ná and kar'ná with 
jáná take jáyá in place of gayá and with mar'ná take mará in place of müá, 
exactly bears out the analysis of the Panj. Gram. whieh makes jáiá the 
gerund and giá the perf. part. of jáuná and mariá the gerund and müiá the 
perf. part. of mar'ná. However, below will be exhibited many instances of 
a conjunctive participle in £ in these songs and perhaps the above forms 
pii cháh'ndá hai and chhaki Má should be looked upon as instances of it, 

Lastly I would quote the following every day idioms, which exist also 
in Hindi and Urdá, from the Panj. Gram. in support of the argument of 
the existence of the gerunds in ná and id. 


mete kbará honá nahin jándá, I cannot stop; lif. to stand still 
does not go (is not) by me. 

mete kháiá nahin jándá, I cannot eat, lif. eating does not go 
(is not) by me. 


(n) The usualterminations of the perf. and imperf. participles in 
Panjabi are imperf. dd or ndá and perf. id, but the imperf. has also a form 
ná,t which, according to the Panj. Gram. differs so far from the infin. in 
that it is always má, whereas the infin. is nd and alternatively ná. E. g- 
imperf. ghall'ü& or ghall'ná, sending: perf. ghalliá, sent: whence present 
imperf. tense, main ghall'dá hin or mai» ghall'ná han, I am sending and 
present perf. tense, main (or main ne) gballiá bán, I have sent. A good 


instance of the imperf, part in ná is iu song No. 60, where the same word 
occurs three times. = 


* [These doubts aro unfounded, the participial nature of the first term of such 
compounds, being clearly shown by the Prákrit; see Hoernle's Gaud. Grammar, $ 539, 
p.389. En.) 

+ [These forms in nd (or aná) are probably nouns of agency. Thoy occur in tho 

— Prákrit (H. C. IV, 443). See also Hoernle's Gaud. Grammar, § 321, 
pP- * — 
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s pani bán main kúrá, I am throwing rubbish. 
pání bán bhamiriyán, I am throwing whirligigs. 
páni hin bhuáriyán, I am throwing brooms. 


In each of these cases pání is for páundi (= Hind. form pátí). 

The usual participial inflection is, nom. sing. d, obl. e, fem. £; nom. 
plu e, obl. ián, fem. ián. And hence the following otherwise apparently 
inexplicable forms : | 


motiyan chog chugániyán, (I) feed with bird's food of pearls, 5. 

(gallán) je kar'nián, (as many words) as I make, (say), 18. 

kothi tám pániyán, I (fem) indeed build a house, 25. Unless, 
however, we look on this last as honorifieally plural, it should 
be according to strict grammar kothí tán páni. 


(o) <A sev of very curious forms occurring again and again in song 
19 should probably be referred to the gerundive or participial construction 
in id. They are formed from bigs'ná (Hindi bikas'ná) to be pleased. ‘Thus, 
masc. in id. 
big'siá seh nái-bháí, pleased (is) the good barber. 
big'siá seh Jas'rat Rae, pleased (is) Jasrat Kai, 
big'siá seh P'rohit, pleased (is) the Parohit. 
fem. in f. 
big'si Kausalyá, pleased (is) Kausalyá. 
big'si seh dái-mái, pleased (is) the old nurse. 
big'si seh nian, pleased (is) the barber's wife. 
big'si seh büá-ráni, pleased (is) the royal aunt.* 


(p) Kellogg, p. 188, sec. 347 (a), notices the tendency to add y to 
the root in causals in such compounds (7?) às phenka dent. In Panjabi in 
the conjunctive participle of such verbs, whose infin. form is áuná (not ang 
as in Hindi), this y or i is regularly alternatively prefixed to ke, the usual 
termination. Æ. g., áuná, to come; ike or dike, having come: banáüuná, 
to make; banáke or banáike, having made. In R. R. in one line the ke 
is dropped and we have pai or pie, having obtained, Six instances of this 
form occur in song 19 viz., naháeke, lagáeke, buláeke, láeke, lutácke, 
páeke: and one instance in song No. 11, banáeke, This ike or eke may, 
however, be a double termination, like the kar'ke or kar'kar of modern 
times, formed of the old conj. part. terminations í and Ke, of which more 
anon. 

* In the Hill Districts also thíA —thá: thiethi. Also o—hai and nin = hain, 

+ [The latter explanation is the correct ono; the termination í or é being the 
older form of the ending of the conjunctive participle; see Hoornlo's Gaudian Grams 
mar, §§ 490, 491, pp. 328, 329. E».] 
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(q) ` The above forms take us imperceptibly to the conjunctive parti- 
ciple in £, which occurs so often in the songs from Küngrá as to show that 
it is dialectic, and indeed, it is as common in every day use as in the songs. 
It is probably nothing more than the old termination # of the conj. part. 
in the Rdmdyan lengthened dialectically just as that used to be metri 
gratiá.* See Kellogg, p. 217, sec. 415. The Panj. Gram. notices it, but 
wrongly ascribes it to the idiomatic use of the perf. part. in the feminine 
forn. "Thus, 

ikk manukkh bojh Jat turiá jándá sá, a man was going along with 
a load, 

chár kuli manjá chukki khare se, four coolies stood holding up a 
bedstead, 

The following are all the instances that occur in the songs: 

(1) bahi-j4 pinjren, sit in the cage. 5. Hindi, baith jáo. 

(2) Mabádeb russi baithá, Mahádeva being angry sits (is angry). 15. 

(3) babi kare gallan, sitting let us make words, (talk). 18. 

(+) motiyin run-jhun lai, having made (brought) a rattle of pearls 
(rattling pearls). 20. 

(5) chali rah'nge, we will remain going. 21. Hindi, chal rahenge. 

(6) prin tají jánán, losing my life I must go. 22. 

(7) andar bahi-kari khánán, continuing to sit inside I must eat. 22. 
Hindi, baitl;i-kar'ke kháná, 

(8) tán suni-kari rah'nán, then continuing to hear I must remain. 22, 

(9) Amb charhi-kari koél bole, the cuckoo sings continuing to sit in 
the mango-tree, 23. 

(10) n'hoí, bo, dhoi, sej bichhái, ái.já, O, having bathed and washed 
and spread the bed, come, 23. 

(11) jahlá soi main jánghá, when I shall go to sleep, 23. Hindi, jab 
main so jáüngá. 

(12) tere munhen dikhi-kari, continuing to see thy face, 26. 

n) tün hasi pai (painá, Panj. = par'ná, Hindi), you fell a-laugh- 
ing, <0. | 

(14) pakbi loch dí laí de, having brought the fan of my desire, give 
it, 31. Lai de = Hindi, lá do. 

(15) ái mili-ja, come and meet (me), 32. Hindi, ákar mil*jáo, 

(16) nimbü ái bikyá bajar, the lime having come was sold in the 
bazaar, 46. 

(17) kothen charhi-kari hakkán máryán, climbing on to the roof he 
called out, 46. 

® [The form í i» simply a contraction of the Prákrit termination is, while the 
ers ud curtailment of the same termination; see Hoernle's Gaud. Grammar, 
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(18) sás ái-rahí, the mother-in-law had come, 47, (OC 
(19) nei kune satyá, taking it (nená for lená) I threw it into a cor- L ; a 
ner, 47. | 


(20) di-baithé thande bág, having come he sat in a cool garden, 48. - 

(21) muri dekh! having turned look, 60. (Turn round and look !) 

(r) The following forms of the honorific imperative are worthy of 
notice. 


Kahana, bariyán lakhán hoydn putrán sahetá ! | 
Be, O Kaban, lakhs of years with thy posterity! 20. | 
Jugán tain jiydn, Káhaná! Live, thou O Kaban, for ages! 20. 

Kháyán be! O do thou eat! 23, 44. 
Tablú jdyán tan! then do thou go! 23. 
Ghariyán, lobárá, diürá! make, O blacksmith, a brass-lamp ! 44. 

(s) "The contingent future in Panjábi is thus conjugated, 


root : ghall, send. 
Singular. Plural. 
lst person ghallan ghallye 
2nd person ghallen ghallo or ghalle 
3rd person halle ghallan. 


Instances of it occur in songs 25 and 27. 
(¢) The plural form of the indef. perfect in Panjabi is well exhibited 
in the following : 
Ripe dáriyán gallán kítiyán, Rüpá's wife made words (spoke) 
41. 
dárüye diyán katoriydn pityán, (she) drank cups of wine, 41. 
hakkán máriyán, (he) called out, 46. 
ghar ghar d'rekán phuliyán, (where) the drek trees flower at every 
house. ‘This is an instance of the use of the indef. perf. for 
the indef. imperf., which is common. 
x (u) Future forms are numerouseand very irregular in dialectic Pan- 
jábí. The following are noteworthy specimens from the songs. 
(i) jáh'ng (it) will go, 15: dih'og, (he) will give, 15. I bave 
also met with hog and howag, (he) will be. 
(i) rah'nge, (we) will remain, 21. 
(iii) jánghá, (I) will go, 23: pinghi (I. fem.) will throw, 45. 
(iv) bik'ge, (we) will be sold, 21. 
There is in the Northern Panjáb a very common future form sdn; 
infl, si, san.* E. g., hojásan, they will become : hosin, 1 will be: hosi, he 
* [It also occurs in tho old Panjábí and in the Marwari; see Hoernlo's Gaudian 
Grammar, $ 609, p. 366. Ep.) 
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willbe. Inthe songs occur, bál'sán, I will burn, 44; ghol'sán, I will knead 
or mix, 44; áwasi, she will come, 44. In R. R. occur the following forms, 
tur'sám, I will go; desán (twice), I will give; lesin (twice), I will take; 
kar'sám, I will make; banásán, I will make; ban'san, I will be made; khá- 
sin, I will eat. Also laisi, he will take; már'si, he will beat; khar'si, ho 
will take ; war'si, he will enter; áwasi, he will come; Asi, he will come 

(v) The tendency to nasalise final vowels in nominal declension has 
been noticed. Instances are not wanting of it in verbal terminations. 


E. g., 


je koí sunen, if any one hear, 20. See (४). 

main ghar thamyán, I watched the house, 47. 

Awasin, she will come, 44. 

kar'sin, she will do, 44 

khinnuem di ram-jham láím chírebáliá, the gaily-turbaned man 
brought the bouncing ball, 60 

main dudh-bhat din’nin, 1 (fem) give rice-and-milk, 5. din'nin is 
for din’ni = dindi, a common form of the imperf. part of 
dená, = detí in Hindi: din'ni is the alternative form ; see 
(n) above 


A set of curious infinitive forms nasalized occur in song 22; Janam, 
rah'nán, lánán, kat'nán, all in the sense of I must go, must stay, must bring, 
must bear with.* A stronger instance is to be found in song 47 : matha 
tek'nán, I had to make my bow 

(w) The tendency of Panjabi is to nasalize vowels before consonants ; 
e. 9.) áundá = átá; janda = játá. In these songs several instances occur 
of the opposite custom of dropping anuswára, where it exists in Hiudi and 
usually in Panjabi as well. 


hasi for hans'kar, laughing, 26. 
has'ná for hans'ná, 56. 

pakhi for pankhi, a fan, 31, 48. 
khich'dá for khainch'ti, drawing, 43. 
üchián for únchá, tall, 44. 


* [These nasalized forms in niin correspond to tho forms in naun in the Braj and 


. mon in Marwari. See Hoernle's Gaudian Grammar, $ 320, p. 153. En.] 


[Those two cases are not parallel, Tho n of the pres. part. is a consonant, and 
it is organic, i. «., it forms an original element of the Sanskrit and Prákrit participial 
suffix unta; it is preserved in Panj., but dropped in Hindi; seo ibid. $$ 300, 301, 143, 





146. But the n in hans ná, etc. is not a consonant, but a mere nasalization of a vowel, — 
and it is inorganic, í. t. forming no element of the original Sanskrit or Prákrit rho 
These 






nasalizations are common to all Gaudians, and are nent SSDS 
and A; seo ibid. § 67. Ep.) expecially fréquent bafore 
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dughiyán for dúnghián, deep, 45. 
chhikkyi for ehhínká, sneezed, 47. 
ákhán for ánkhün, 50. 
gawáyá, 3, and gamwáyá (= 4414), 5. 
The absence of anuswira in the above words is very puzzling to the 
ear. 
In R. R. nagi occurs for nangi, naked: and sis and s'wás for sins, 
breath. 
(x) The insertion of r and p after t and t is not uncommon in the 
Panjáb.* In the songs occur 


thand'ri for thandi, 42, 45 - 
thand'ren for thande, 44. , 
át'rá for átá, flour, 44. 


i In R. R bet'rá for betá, son, occurs several times; and weh't'ri, wedded 
wife, for byáh'tá, dialectic beotar. Instances of r after other consonants 
are 
mukh'rá for mukhá, face, 42. 
práhunáaz and páhunán, guest, 41. 
In R. R. occurs ráj'rá for raja, king. 





VOCABULARY. 
A. 


Abo! hill dial. oh! oh you! 

Ageté, Panj. before the time, prematurely. 

Akh, ( = dnkh) the eye. 

AM khen, bill dial. indeed, verily ; (?) connected with Panj. v. dkA'nd, to 
say, tell. : 

An, a form of general inflection in the hill dial. 

Anand pind, to be paid fees or dues. 

App for dp, you. 

‘Arab kd pant, sweet or pure water; (2) corrup. from adrak kd pint. 

Ati, (Skr.), very, very much. 

A't'rá for afd, flour. 

Awasin, hill dial. fem. fut. form, I will come. 


® [This r or r is the very common pleonastic suffix re or rd, in Prákrit da ; seo 
thid., $$ 209, 21 6,217. The example práhuná^ does not belong to this class; it is a 
sowitateama for Sanskrit práhuga, while páhunán is a tadbhava form. Ev.] 











B. 


DBách'ná, Panj. to read 

Béh'nd, to put on the fire, to put to bake, to cook 

Bah'ná and bdi'nd for baigh'ná, Panj to mt | 

Bal’edn, hill dial. mase. fut. form, I will burn. - 

Bárhí for bár or bdré, a fence, hedge. 

Barhi, hill dial. a year 

Biri, hill dial. over again, da capo, as applied to singing 

Béré, hill dial. an enclitic. indeed, verily, surely, moreover, also, alto- 
gether 

Bafi, bill dial. a year 

Bat for bát, hill dial. a path, road. 

Battd for bát, bill dial a path, road 

Bedan, hill dial. love. 

Bekali, fem. ill at ease. 

Bes, hill dial. best, the best. 

Bhain for bahin, sister i 

Bhamirt, a toy consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the 
top so as to twirl quickly in the wind, a twirly-whirly ; bill dial. 

Bhandoru, hill dial. a bee 

Bhaf'nauli, hill dial. a squirrel (2), 

Bhato#, hill dial. mad. 

Bhudrt for buhárt, a broom. 

Bhur'kh'nd, to scratch, make a noise, pull at (of a mouse or rat). e 

Bibi (2) for English baby ; a baby, male or female, in English nurse- 3 is 
ries. UR 

Bich (for Panj. vich), hill dial in, inside - ur | 

Big'sí, hill dial. fem. verbal inflect. form, she is pleased. Cf. Hind 

— bikas'nd. 

Big'siá, hill dial. masc, form of above 5ig'sf 

Bo! hill dial, ob! oh you! 

Bo miiye! hill dial. oh! come here! I say! oh you! my dear! Also 
sorrowfully, alas! ah! . _ 

Brahmaneft. hill dial. female Brahman., 241 

Búndá, a tassel, silken drop. — 


C. 


Chacharu, hill dial. tick, flea 
Chak'chál hill dial. clever, sharp, tricky 
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Cha orá, a libertine. 
Chhamk'nà for chhaunk'ná, to fry spices in butter, 
Chhikk'ná, Panj. (= chhink'nd), to sneeze. 


Chhok'rá, hill dial a widow's son, orphan, Also a term of abuse 


Cf. Hind. mur" ha. 
Chhutá for chhotá, hill dial. small. 
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Chhufiyán lar'ján, hill dial. (dit. small fringes): the small leaves of a 


young plant. 
Ohirebdlid, bill dial. for ehírewálá, a man with a gay turban. 
Ohir'nd for chhíl'ná, to peel. 
Chit-rakhu, (lit. keeper of the heart), lover. 
Cholu, dim. form. a little cloak. 


D. 
Dárí. hil dial. wife, See léré. 


Dár'ná (= dál'ná). intensive verb. as in ghis-dáro for ghis-gddilo, rub 


away. 
Dárú, hill dial. for dárim, a pomegranate. 
Den, hill dial. of: (for Panj. de). 
Dharyáyá, bill dial. thirsty. 

Dhuron, Panj. from afar. 
Dih'ng, fut. Form, hill dial. will give. 


D'rek (= bakdyan) the Melia composita, (?) the Persian lilac, 


Dúbh for dab, dub grass. 


E. 
"En, general form of masc. inflect., hill dial. 


* G. 
Gaddi, the shepherd caste in Kangra. 
Gadefi, a female Gaddi. 
Gadokh'rá, hill dial. the large hill goat. 
Gadokh'ri, hill dial. a kid, 
E Panj. a small brass drinking vessel, (7ofá). 
Gajúlí, (lit. itching), wanton, hill dial. 
Gali kaddh'ná, Panj. (lit. to cast out abuse), to abuse. 
- Ganwánd, Panj. to lose, spend; also = Hind. dalná in comp. 
Gar'j, hill dial. for (à? gharaz, necessary. 
Gawdnd, see ganwdnd, 
T I ^r 











Dut Frangí (lit. the English Messenger) the Angel of Death. 


| Ett, hill dial. fem. term, to proper names of tribes and castes. 
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Ghanifaré, hill dial a slide down the snowelad hillside, a slide in 
the snow: toboganing. 

Gher'wá, hill dial. large, commodious (of a house). 

Ghed, Panj. = gh. 

Ghid = ghi. 

Ghol'sán, mase. fut. form. I will knead, hill dial. 

Ghotd Use for Aty ghota, a dip, plunge. 

Ghyo, hill dial. = ght. 


H. 


Hakkdn már'ná, hill dial. to shout out, call out. 
Hast paind, hill dial. to laugh. 

Jias`ná for hans'ná, to laugh. 

Heth, hill dial. with. 

Hithu, bill dial. here. 


Tan, see in. 

Ik tiyo, in one place, together. 

Tn, hill dial general form of fem, inflect. 
Jt for is, inflect. form, this. 

Jyán, see fn. 


J: 


Jahiá, hill dial. when. 

Jah'ng, hill dial. fut. form. will go. 

Jánghá, hill dial. fut. form. masc. I will go 

Shir, hill dial. (= Panj. jhinwar) the carrier caste. 
Jhúnjá, bill dial. fruit 

JAst'ná for 1767 nd, to swing. 

Jih'te, Panj. (= jis se) from which. 

Jit for jis, inflect. form, which. 

Jii for ji, hill dial. life, heart. 

Jo, bill dial. (= Ko), to: objective postpos. 


K. 


eae in a hill dial, this world, this life. 

ig’ dial. turban ornament, aigrette : (for ka/ghf). 
Kajo? hill dial, why P Oe Meee 
Kar'sín, fem. fut. form. hill dial, I will do. 
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Kaf'nd, Panj. to bear with, put up with. 

Kawwé (= ákh), the large swallow-wort, Saccharum officinarum (P) 

Kharoná for khalond, Panj. to stand still. ; SENE 

Khatrefi, hill dial, female Khattri EZ. 

Khich'nd for khainch'nd, to draw. | 2-4 

Khinán for Panj. khinnún or khiddé, bouncing ball or plaything, 9१ — 
child's ball M 

Kihán? Panj. how? 

Kit? for kis? inflect. form, which ? ^ 

Kithá 7 hill dial. where? 3 

Kityo, (for Panj. Kitt); hill dial, anywhere, 

Kudhi? hill dial. whence? 

Hund, to speak, Panj. 

Kuni? hill dial. who? T 

Kus? (for kis?) hill dial. inflect. form, which ? 1 

Kusi (for kisi) bill dial. any one. M + 

Kuthi? hill dial. (for Panj. kithe 7) where? 


L. 
Láh' rf, hill dial. the field adjoining the house, the home paddock. 
Lap lap kar'ná, hill dial. to twist in and out, to wriggle along. 
Lár for lid, love, affection, fondness. F 
Ldrht, see láh'r£, hill dial. 
Lári, hill dial. a wife. 
Lárí, see láh'rí£, hill dial. 
Lar'j, hill dial. a fringe. 
Loch, Panj. desire, wish. 
Lokdn, the people. 
Luchí for lucháf, a soft thin cake fried in butter, 


M. ० 
Maite (for Panj. maiton and maithon) from me. 
Majiré for maj'dáré = mazdúrí, a labourer's pay. 
Man boTnd, to desire, want. a 
Man-rakhú (lit. keeper of the heart), lover 
Marh, hill dial. a monument or temple on top of a hill, a house, hill. 
side hut, (= Panj. marh, a Hindu temple.) 
Maung'náün, hill dial. a bug 
Mhin, hill dial. also, too (= bhi) 


^ Min'jo, for main + jo (2. v.) to me, hill dial 


Mirk már'ná, hill dial. to sign to, beckon. 
AMughaldént, a nurse 






^. 
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Muhimi, a warrior, brave man, 
Afüíye! Panj. (to women only) oh! hi! I say! oh you! come here! 
my dear! 
Afúlen (= mol) lend, to buy. 
Mung'rí£, hill dial, a small- wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
Mujydér, Panj. a fully developed girl, a girl at puberty, a grown-up 
girl. 
N. 


Nabaj for nabz, the pulse. 

JNáen for nám, name 

Nend, Panj. (= lend), to take. 

Nindi for nínd, sleep: in English nurseries. 
Nir mohirá, unloving, heartless. 


0. 
Os, ordinary Panj. pronunciation of us, that. 


=P, 
Paind, Panj. to fall. 
Pakhi for pankhé, a small fan. 
Pál'ná, a swing-cradle. 
Páná, hill dial. (= dá/'nd), to cast, throw : place, put: build. 
Pánghí, fut. form. fem. hill dial. I will throw. x 
Pan'sdr, hill dial. watery, thin. 
Pares'ní for parosan, a female neighbour. 
Patr'ká for patri, almanac, scripture, holy book. 
Pdwand for Panj. páuná (= páná), to receive. 
Phat'kér, blame. | 
Pher'wá, hill dial. having doors from room to room (of a house). 
| T'rát'rí, bill dial. a paring knife. 


š Q. 
Qaid F'rangi, (Ht. English imprisonment) complete imprisonment, 
imprisonment from which there is no escape. | 


R. 


© ^d ° 

and down of a ball with the k. 
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Ras'liá for rasílá, juicy. 

Riyond, to weep involuntarily, 
Run-jhun, a tinkle, 

Russi for ros or rosá, anger. 

Russi baith'nd, hill dial. to be angry. 


S. 
Sadásibe, hill dial. (= Sadá Siva) the Eternal Siva, 
Sog'rá for sárá, all, the whole.* 
Sahetá, hill dial. with. 
Sáhí, hill dial. like. 
Sammak-rátí, Panj. all night. 
Sat'ná, hill dial. (= Panj. siff'nd,) to throw. 
Seh, hill dial. he, the (= Panj. se). 
Shakal for sakal, all, the whole. 
Sodh, Hind. and Panj. news. 
Soyd, for sod, fennel. . 
Sund for soná, gold. 


- TY 
Tahlú, hill dial. then. 
Ták, bill dial. bite of a flea or tick. ° E 


Tár'ná for tálná, to put off, remove. 
Tar'ná for tal'ná, to vanish, disappear. 
Tar-tikh'nd,t very hot, burning. 
Thand'rá, cold. 
- Tij'ju for tain + jo (q. v.), to thee, bill dial. 
Tinhdn, Panj. they, those, the. 
Tithd, hill dial (for Panj. tithe) these, 
Top, dim. form, a little cap. 
L Tuk, Panj. a religious catch or ditty. 
Tumb, Panj. touch, feeling. 


di U. 
Ut for us, inflect. form, that. 
Uthá, hill dial. for Panj. u£Ae, these. 





* [Sag’rd is the Sanskrit sakala ; but sdrd may be derived from it through an 


in termediate Prákrit seara. En.] 
4 For a good note on this Panj. nominal and adjectival termination ná, nf, nám, 


ace Sirdir Gurdiál Singh's (C. S.) note in Leitner's Sketch of the Changars, Láhor, 
1880, pp. 19-21, 
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V. 
Fekh'nd, Panj. to see. 
: W. 
Wadd, Panj. (== Hind. bará) great. 
Wadérd, Panj. an ancestor, a wise man. 
Waderá, Panj. see teadárá. 
We! for be! oh! alas! 
Wekh'ná, Panj. to see. See vekh'nd. 
Wich for Panj. vich, in, inside, See bich, 
X. 
Tád men, in the search after. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS, 
1. 
Tún bhaj-lai Ram dá Nam, 
Jithe tain jáná hai. 
Tún kar'ni kar-lai nek, 
Phal hath áuná hai. ७ 
Panjáb. 
Repeat thou the Name of Rám, 
To whom thou hast to go. 
What is to be done do thou well, 
And the fruit will come to thy hand. 


Notes. 

Rám dá Nám. Rám represents the deity in the Sikh religion: vide 
Trumpp. Adi Granth xcvii, Here the expression would be in Christian 
phraseology ‘ Pray always to God.’ 

Jithe. Panj. where: here it means ‘to whom." 

Tuin. Panj. thou, 

E 2. 

Tere bin kaun haregá meri pir ? 
Tere bin kaun haregi meri pir? 
Main pápi din hün Tere dar ká, 
Nir'dhan aur faqir. 


Panjab, 


Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 
Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

I am a sinful servant at Thy gate, 

Without wealth and poor. 
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Notes. ká p 
This is an obvious address to the Deity: perhaps traceable to some 
Bhagat._ It is in Hindi 


Faqir: here in its proper sense of a poor man, a beggar. 





3. ri 

Rám'ji ká bhed kisi ne nahin páyá 
Sárá janam us'ki yád men ganwáyá 
Hám Rám ke káran, sádho, 

Dhundat shakal jahán : 
Rishi, muní aise hi hogae, 

Kho diye hain ap'ne prán. 

| Panjab. 

No one has found the secret of Ram, 
(Though) his whole life be spent in the search. 
For Ram's sake, my friend, 

They search the whole earth : 
Sages and saints have gone thus 
And lost their lives. 


Notes 

Rám'jí = Rim, the Sikh name for the Supreme Deity: God. See 
former song 
१ Fad, search, lit., remembrance, calling to mind. 

Ganwdyd ; ganwáná, gawáná ; Panj. verb, to lose, to spend; also used 
as an intensive like dálná. 

ze: Sddho, my friend: sádh, a holy man, saint 
LF Shakal == sakal, all, the whole = (?) Sag'rá, g. v.* 


b 4. | 
Dwáre mere áyo bahman'ji, 
Subh bachan sunáyo bahman’ji. 
Bahman báche patr'ká, 

Aur subh subh sodh sunde: . 
Jo chintá man men rahe, 

So sunte bí mit jáe. 
Babuti chintá,kar gae 

Aur kat gae din rain: 


* [Tho identification is correct; seo footnote on p. 170, En.) e 
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Dekhat dekhat mar gae, 
Aur andhe kar liye nain. 
Bipr rap ká bhes kar, 
Jo aya mere pas: . 
Main char'nom par gir para, 
Jo püran hogayi ás. 
Bahman bahman karat hain, 
Jo bahman uttam ját : 
Jo us'ká sim'ran kare, 
To sang rahe din rat. 
Allá Allá karat hain 
Jo zit us'ki hai pak : 
Bina prem rijhe nahin, 
Jo glis-daro sab nak. 
Al Mubammad hogayi, 
Aur kuchh nahin bai aulád : 
Jo qismat men likh diya, 
So sab páwen dád. 
Jo likhá hai bhág men, 
So pahile hi pahuncháe : 
Balak rah'tá pet men, 
Aur düdh chünchi men ae. 
"Ali Muhammad hogaye 
Jo babut tha un'se lár : 
Akhir ko we bhi mare, 
Aur mittí men diye gár. 
Panjáb. 
A brahman came to my door, 
Glad tidings the brahman told me. 
The brahman read the scripture, 
And told me good news: 
What care was in my mind 
Disappeared on hearing it. 
Much care have men taken 
And spent their days and nights : 
Watching they have died 
And made their eyes blind. 
He put on a brahman's form ° 
Who came to me: 
I fell at his feet 
Ti) As my desire was ful6lled. 
- They call him brahman 





i 
A Jaca - — I im E d — if RA us = 





Who is kind: * 


Who worships him, 

With him will he remain day and night. 
They call him God (Allah) 

Whose nature is good, 
He is not pleased without love, 

Though you rub away your whole nose, 
Muhammad had female posterity ] 

And 10 male posterity. ' 
What is written in fate 

Will all obtain justly. i 
What is written in fate 

Is already arrived : 
(As) the child lies in the womb, 

And the milk-comes into the breasts. 
'Ali and Muhammad haye been, 

Who were much loved by him (? God) : 
In the end they too died 

And were buried in the earth. 


Notes, 

This is a remarkable song in its way. It came to me as a Brahman 
song and was given me by a Brahman from Kangra, It is remarkable for 
its cosmopolitan nature and allusions to Muhammadanism. It. is in pure 
Hindi excepting the Panjabi word bich'nid,® to read, and is therefore proba- 
bly a wholesale importation from Hindi literature, perhaps straight from 
the writings of some free-thinking poet or Bhagat. 

Biche: Panj. bách'ná, to read. 

Sodh : Hindi, news: not in the Dictionaries, 

Patr ká = patri; almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Jét, zát, These words are now synonymous in common parlance to 
mean ‘caste,’ Jit is Sansk. in origin from root jan, to be born, and zat 
is probably a Munshi's corruption of the word to make it fit in with the 
Arabic «3 essence, which, however, in Persian also means * tribe, clan, 


sort." Here we have both senses; jdt applied to the Brahman and wie 
applied to Allah, God. 


Jo us'kd sim'ran kare: (2) ought this to be translated “ who worship 
him (God) in the Brahman's form." ? 
Bind prem eto., š. e., Allah (God) is not pleased with mere outward 


- show. 
at 


"$- (Tho word bdeNnd or bdnch'nd is a very common pure Hindí word ; in fact 


| parh'na ia more Urdá, than Hindi, Ev.] ` 
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Jo ghis-dáro sab nák is in allusion to the Musalman custom of touch- 
ng the ground with the nose (or forehead) in prayer. Diro = gilo. 
१ Al auldd : progeny. Al, female descendants are nob looked upon as 
so honorable as male descendants, hence the point here is—whatever is 
fated will ensue, for even Muliammad left no male line. 

dad, justice. 

lår = lid; love; fondness; affection. 


5. क 
Ambe dáliyá totá bole; maina bole birhiyin. 
Bhajo Rám'ji : din thore, rátin bariyán, 
A, mere toto, bahi-ja pinj'ren, motiyán chog ehugániyán. 
Tote jo main dudh-bhat din'nin; mainánz jo ghyo chüriyán. 
Kangra, 
The parrot screams on the branch of the mango tree; the maind 
chatters in the hedge. 
Repeat the name of Ram: the days are short, and the nights long. 
Come, my parrot, sit in the cage, I feed you with pearl-food 
J will give milk and rice to the parrot; and crambs and ghi to the 
mainá 
Notes. 


bérhi, fence, hedge, = bar, bari. 
din thore, rátín bariyán. This may be explained thus. The days 
(time for prayer) are short: the nights (no time for prayer) are long: 
hence utilize the time for prayer. 
baħi já, bah'nà and báb'ná, common Panj. = baith'na, to sit. See song 
No. 18. 
motiyán chog , lit., bird's food of pearls, i. e, the very best of food. 
The superstition is that the Aaned swan (mentioned in another song g. v.) 
feeds on pearls by the sea-side, which is therefore considered the very best 
of food. 
ote jo; mainán jo; jo in the hill dialects of Kángrá and Chamba 
= ko, to. 
dudh-bhát : milk-and-rice is the usual food given to caged parrots. 
| ghyo chüriyán: balls made of bread crumbs and ght. Chir is the. 
vi broken grain from a mill: crumbs. ghyo = Panj. ghd = Hind, ghé. ef. 
L song No. 25. This is the usual food of caged mains. 
He Pinj'ren, motiyén, mainán. This nasalisation of such final syllables is 
| very common in Panj. village poet: dinlects, especially in the hills, en, 
= (ón or iyán are respectively the mase. and fem. form of general inflection 
|J — ë Gommon in these songs: dn is in masnáu another form of iin, 
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Main tán hogáí swimi ká charan'hir: 
Tum pip karo mere sug're pir. 


I have become indeed obedient to my lord : 
Save me from all my sin. 
Notes 


The story goes that a woman went to a temple to pray, but the god 


said she must first learn to obey her husband: whereon she went home and ` 


presently came back to say she was now very obedient and wished to be 
forgiven ; whence the above song. 

swáómti Kd, | 
woman, must be explained by her being compared to charan'hár garland 
of the feet. 

choran'hár : obedient, The deriv. given me is charun, the foot + hdr, 
a garland of the feet, — sag'rá = sárá, the whole. 

par kar'nd : the trans. form of par koná, to be forgiven; liż, to be 
across (into the next world). 


7. 


Re, kachche dam ká nahin hai bharosá, 
Re, kachche dam ka nabin hai bharosá. 

Ayá na áyá: áyá na aya. 

Ke, kachche dam ká! (bdrt) 
Kangrd. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 
Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

It comes and it comes not; it comes and ib comes not. 


Alas, this life! (da capo) 


Notes. 


Kachché dam is a very curious expression: lit,, it is deficient breath 
or life. It is used in the hills for this life, this world. 

bárí: again, da capo. The word as used in the hills I cannot find in 
the Dicts.; it has two senses, one as an enclitic, indeed, surely, verily and 
one in musie, 'sing again from the beginning, in which it is found 
at the end of verses or songs as here. It differs from our * da capo’ which 
is merely a musical direction, whereas " bári' appears to be actually sung 
thus they will sing through the song and then sing * bári' and commence 
again, "The deriv. is obvious, ef. bárí, a turn; biri-bdrn, turn by tura, 
See song Nos. 24, 59 





This makes eharan'hár masc. which as the singer is a 
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8. 
- Karam-gat tári nahin tare : 

: oy Karam-gat tari nahin tare. 

Ráwan Kans sab'hí hogde bari, 

Akhir sab'hi mare. 

Dusht ko mare phir us se tire ; 

Bhagat ki rachhya kare: 

Karam-gat, be, tari nabin tare. 

Panjab. 


The decree of fate moves not for putting away : 
The decree of fate moves not for putting away. 
Rávanas and Kansas have all indeed been, 

And in the end they all died. 

He (P God) kills the wicked and then saves him ; 
The saints he (? God) preserves. 

Ob, the decree of fate moves not for putting away. 


Notes. 


Jaram-gat, the decree of fate: the order of fate, “gat is lit., state, 

condition 
à fdri, tare == táli, tale. tal'ná is to vanish, disappear: tál'ná, to put 
off, remove. 

Rdwen, Kons: typical tyrants in Hindu mythology. Rávana was the 
demon king of Lanká or Ceylon who abducted Sítá and was finally killed 
by Ráma. Kania was a tyrannical king of Mathurf and was eventually 
killed by Krishpa. He performed Herod's feat of a general massacre of 
male infants. 

béré, enclitic, indeed. See song No. 7. 

tire; to save, give salvation. 

. wvechhyd = rakshá, preservation. 
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One must go hence, one cannot stay : 
This world nppears to be vanity. 

What is written in fate must be received, 
The lines of fate will not be blotted out. 


Notes 
Wekh or vekh, Panj. to see, to seem. Hind pekh'ná. 
Páwaná or páuná, Panj. form of the infin. ping, to receive. 
Rekhd, rekh. The lines on the forehead (Fallon's New Hind. Dict. 
says on the palm of the hand) supposed to be the lines of fate (karam) 


10. 


Satt Nám ik mantar hai; 
Jape soé phal páe : 

Kot jatan kar'ke mare, 
Likhyá bhág dá khie, 


# 


9 Ë 
A G 


Panjab. | 
The True Name is a charm ; = 
Who repeats it will reap the fruit: — 
Making innumerable plans they die, 
* - And obtain (only) what is written in fate, | 
Notes. i 
Satt Nám, the True Name: the Name of God. A Sikh expression. 
Kot = karor, lit., ten millions, innumerable. 
11. H Py: 
Jin súe hare kite han, " 
Ate sáunle kite kág, 
Dhaule hans banáeke 
Sabh rang mor, ate rág : 
ma Uh Swami ik satt hai, 
F Ate kúrá sabh Sansár. 
Jo kar'ní mánas kare, 


To pár utáran'hár, 












° Panjáb, 

He who made the parrot green, 
And made the crow black 

Made tlie swan white 

| And the peacock many-hued and their song: 

- He is the one true Lord | 

Xu And the whole world is vanity. 

1f a man do his duty 

Then will he be saved. 
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Notes. 
—. Sdunid, properly dark-brown: dark complexioned : swarthy: here evi- | 
dently black. 

Hons: a swan, goose, but with the majority of Panjábis a mythical 
bird which lives by the sea-side entirely on pearls and on no other kind of 
food. It is said to be the whitest thing known, as we say * white as snow.’ . 

` See song No. 5. ^ 

Ate rág: a very elliptical expression, the verb being left out; the 
sense is ‘ gave to each bis song.’ 
| Pdr utáran'hár : much used idiomatically in the sense of ‘will obtain 
salvation', * will be saved.' 








12. 
Honá bai, so ho riba! 
Ate an'honá nahin hoe! 
Wade wadere jatan kar | 
Prán gáe han khoe! + 


Panjab. 4 
What is to be, is now goirg on! t= 
What is not to be, could never have been ! नि 
Great forefathers make plans " 
And lose their lives, ®; 
Notes, A 


Honá hai cte. Cf. Fallon's New Hind. Dict. art. an, an'honí hoti ~ 
nahjm, aur honi howan'hár, what is not to be is not, and what will be is 
being. The doctrine of fatalists. 

Wade wadere: Panj. words. Wadi = bard, great: waderá (also 
wadirü) an ancestor, forefather ; said to mean also ‘a wise man.’ 
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To-day I must go and bathe in the Ganges ; 4 
Listen, I must go and bathe in the Jamzá. 
Bathe in the Ganges, 
Bathe in the Jamná, 
I must dip in the Sarju. 
Notes. 
This is a pilgrim's song sung in the mornings on the road to the 
sacred rivers. | 
The Sar'ju River is in Audh ; but it is bere said to be used for the 
Ghag'rá River in Audh which runs past Faizábád, ete., and is very sacred. 


The song is in Hindi. 2 | TH" 
ghotd, Ú 4% is a corruption of ghota Abyss Arabie, ghota lagáná is to , 
dip, dive. The usual word in this sense is jhakolá. See ar£. jhakolá in i 


Fallon's New Hind Diet. Gotá गोडा is the usual Hindi form of this word, 4 
but ghotá græt is what the singer said was correct here. 


14. 
Ud, ud, künjáriyo ni, han! 
Ani Mie, Sáwnn mabint aya ; 
Ani Mie, Sáwan mahíná iyi, 
Ani meri Min, ho! 
Ud, ud, ! tinjéyiyo ! 
Ani Mae, pinghán jhütan jana ; 
Ani Mie, pinghan jhütan jana, 
Ani meri Min, ho! (007) - 
Rdngré, 
Fly, fly, O wagtails, yes! 
O mother, the month of Sawan has come ; 
O mother, the month of Sáwan has come. 
O my mother, ho! ॥ i 
Fly, fly, O wagtails ! 
O mother, we must go and swing ; 
O mother, we must go and swing. | 
O my mother, ho! (da eapo) 
Notes. 
This song, very popular in Kangra, is only sung during the month of 
Sáwan (July-August). The festival of the Doll Fair (minjaron or gurion 
b meld) is held in Sáwan throughout Northern India, Local customs re- 


garding it differ. In Kangra, they are as follows: every man, woman and 


child goes to the river-side near the fort at Kángrá, at least once during 
Sawa, on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, which must have been previously 
fixed on by a kind of mental vow. On this occasion they must wear a doll 
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at the breast which is thrown into the river while the above song is frequent- 
ly sung. The object of the custom is to procure ease of mind during the 
coming year; for, as the doll is cooled by going into the water so is the 
mind cooled (eased) by the act 

The eustom of the Sáwan swinging, which is done for luck and is 
alluded to in the song is of course well known. One of the sigus of Sáwan 
or the very wet weather, are the kúnjaris, which I believe are our ' water- 
wagtails,’ 

Kinjiriyo: künjári or künjarí, a bird said to appear only in Sáwan, the 
rainy season. ‘The word appears to be local in Kangra: cf. Hind. khan- 


jan, a wagtail, and the wagtails do appear with the rains in the bills. Aun 
is the coolen goose, but that can hardly be meant 

Ni, aní: Panj. vocative exelamations used towards women, = Hind. 
i, ari. —— 

Han, yes, here apparently merely enclitic. + 


Pinghdn jhútan, to swing. Hind. ping or pingh, is the act of swing- 
ing high; Panj. a swing suspended. Jhúțan, to swing; ef Hind. jhúl'ná, 
to swing: jhot, a swing, and Panj. jhülá, the sweep of a swing. The 


festival bere alluded to is called the Jhü/lná.játraà in the North-West 


Provinces and Fallon, s. v., jhül'ná, has a very pretty song about it, (gq. v.), 
besides others under the same article. Under art, ping, he quotes some 
more sometbing to the same purport as that here given. 

bari; da capo, over again. See note to song No. 7. 


15. 

Maládcb russi baithá, 

Mangada gadokh'rá : 
Tahlü rosá mitti jáb'ng, 

Jabla dih'ng ehlok'rü. 
Tún tán Sadásibe jo 
Munái lab, soh'nien ni. 

Chambá. 

Mabádev is angry, 

And demands a kid. 
When his anger bas vanished, 

Then he will give you a boy ; 
So do you to the Eternal Siva 
Bring eonciliations, O beauty. 


Notes. 2 
russi, road, anger: cf. Panj. rossá, ros anger: Hind ros, rásá: — 


Sansk. +/ rus, A rush, +Z ris, A/ Fish, 4/ rukh: Hind, and Panj. rus’ 








E 
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ni; Hind, ruth'ná, to be vexed, angry. Russi baith'ná ; hill dialect, to be 
angry. 

mangadá — máng'tá, desires. 

gadokh'rá, the large hill goat: dim. gadokh'rá, a kid, hill dialect, 

jahlié-tahli, when-then, hill dialect, 

jal’ng = jáhang = jáve(m)gá: dih'ng == dihang = deve(n)gá; cf. 
Panj. forms such as hosan, jásan, bog, howag, etc. all future forms. See 
song Nos. 23, 44. 

chhok'rí, hill dialect, a widow's son = orphan, It is used as a 
form of abuse among women and children, "The hint is that the speaker 

wishes the other's father to die. It is the same as the Hindi mur' Ad, about 

which Fallon quotes ' Mur'há gárí dai gayo, güiyán; kaun náte?' May 
he become an orphan, my dear; what relative was he? i. e., that he should 
jest with me 

Sadásibe = Sadi Siva, the Eternal Siva. 

jo == ko, the objeetive case. See song No. 5. 

mundi /áh, bring coaxings, conciliate. 


16. 


Stri. Andar báhar ek'hí rit, 
Kyá jáne düje ki prít ? 
Jogi. Tú hai sundar banki nar, 
Kyon kar'ti jogi ko &hwár ? 
Stri. Main dar'shan tere ko ii: 
Düji bát nahin kachhu chibi, 
Jogi. 'Tü mere káran lái mithá i, 
Jis se kám merá barh jái. 
Stri. Mujh ko dújá nahin hai kam ; 
Kaho, to lán Bhag'wán ká nám. 
Jogi. Baitho yabán, karo bis'rám, 
Sim'ro nit Bhag'wán ká nám. 
Stri. Yehí to hai is jagat ki riti : 
Koi kisi se kare nabin priti. > 
Jogi. Jo dekhe, sab hain matlab ke: 
Koi nahin kám áwe sab ke. 
Dhíraj kar, tum karo yeh kám, 
Japá karo Bhag'wán ká nám. 
Orak us'ke nikat hi jana, 
Kisi ne nahín is jag men bacháná. 
Mat bhúlo, tum kar lo sudh, 
Is'bí ke káran mili hai budb, 
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Sab begáne, koi nahin ap'ná ; 

Yeh jag sárá rain ká sap'ná. 

Jo kar'ni kar lo, hai sangi, 

Dát jab á pak'regá Frangi. 

Panjab. 

Woman. His mind and body are the same : ` 

What does he know of other's love ? D 
Jogi. You are a skittish beauty : | 

Why do you disgrace the Jogi ? 
Woman. I (only) came to see you, 

I do not wish for anything else. 
Jogi, You brought sweets for me, 

That my lust might increase. 
Woman. I have no second object ; 

Say and I will take the name of Bhag'wán. 
Jogi. Sit down here and take your rest, 

Call always on the name of Bhag'wán. 
Woman. This is the custom of this world : 

No one has love for any one. ७ 
Jogi. Every one desires what he sees, 

No one 18 of benefit to all. 

Have patience and do you thus, ` 

Repeat the name of Bhag'win. 

In the end you must go to bim, 

No one can be saved in this world. 

Forget not, keep him in remembrance, 

For this you have reason. 

All are strangers, no one is a friend ; 

This world is all à dream of the night. 

Your duty is your companion, 

When the Angel of Death takes you. - 











Notes. 


This song is purely Hindí, but is known everywhere in the Panjáb. 

Andar báhar ek'hí rif: lit., inside and outside he is one custom: his 
mind and body are the same, 

Khwár kar'ná, to disgrace; bring into disrepute. 

Jis se kám merá barh jái : that my lust might be increased. kám, 
lust: Káma, Cupid, the Hindú god of love. iv = हु 

Bhag'wán, the Blest: the Supreme Being: God. pu 

Us' ke nikaf : lit., near him. x 


, 
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Jo kar'ní kar lo (yeh) hai sangi : elliptic construction and therefore 
difficult to analyse. Do what you have to do (this) is your companion. 
The first sentence is treated as a noun in apposition to the last words hat 
sangt. Jo kar'ní kar lo, is now always almost a noun in the sense of * duty, 
but more especially ‘charity.’ The idea of the sentence is ‘your charity is 
your companion, when’ ete. 

Dit Frangi, lit., he English messenger: a curious and notable phrase. 
‘ Frangi' here means ‘tho all-powerful,’ a metaphorical sense given the 
word in allusion to the overwhelming power of the British; the *all- 
powerful messenger’ is tho * Angel of Death.” Frangi or English is now 
constantly used in common current phrase for what is irresistible, all- 
powerful Angrez Bahádur dé dohdé! the protection of the all- powerful. 
Qaid Furangi, imprisonment from which there is no escape. 


17. 
Chhama chhama püjan chali Mahádeb ko; 
Chhama chhama pújan chali Mabádeb ko: 
Tel kí kachauri charhái Mahádeb ko ; 
Tel kí kachauri charhái Mahádeb ko : 
Ghi ki kachauri khilai bánke yar ko! 

Kángr i. 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahádev ; 
Tinkling she went to worship Mahádev : 
Cakes of oil she offered Mahádev ; 
Cakes of oil she offered Mahádev : 
Cakes of ghi she offered to ber lover. 


; Notes. 

The point is that the girl goes with her offering of cakes to the tem- 
ple, but the choicest she offers to her lover. 

The song is purely Hindi. | 

tel kt kachaurí ; ghi kí kachaurí : kachaurís made with oil are indi- 
gestible and unpalatable, whereas those made of ght are the reverse and 
much more choice. 

Chham chham is the noise made by anklet-bells of the women in full 
loliday dress. 

18. 
Asan Gugge diyá játrá jo jana, soh'nien ni! 
Asin Gugge diya játrá jo jini, bo ! 
Battá bieh bahí kare gallán, bo, je kar'nián, 
&árá dukh chite dá mittáná, soh'nien ni. 
Asin Gugge diyá játrá jo jini, bo! 
Kdngrd. 
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I must make a pilgrimage to Guggá, my beauty ! 

I must make a pilgrimage to Guggá. 

Sitting by the roadside I will talk, and while I talk, 
All the sorrow of my heart will disappear, my beauty ! 
I must make a pilgrimage to Guggá. 


Notes. 

The játrá or pilgrimage to Guggá is performed only in honour of some 
vow being fulfilled and not otherwise. The successful suppliant collects as 
many people as he can afford and takes them on a pilgrimage to one of the 
numerous shrines to Guggá in the Kangra valley, where he entertains them 
at his own cost for some days. As may be readily imagined the more 
frolicsome of the women, when tired of the monotony of home life, 
invent a fulfilled vow for the sake of the outing. Gurü Guggá or Gogá 
seems to have been a Rájpút hero who died in his attempts to stem the 
last invasion of Mabmúd of Ghazni in 1026 A. D. He is now a sort of 
saint with miraculous powers over snakes and able to give sons to the 
barren, and is much believed in by the lower orders of the Panjabis. (See 
my notes to * Folklore in the Panjáb'—No. XII, Indian dntiguary, 1882.) 

Asán, Panj. we, used like the Hindi ham, for I. 

jo — ko, to, also the sign of the objective case, 

bo and abo, hill dialect == Panj. vo, an exclamation; oh! you! my 
dear, my friend. 

battá == Hind. bat and bát, a road, path, hill dialect. 

bich == Panj. vich, in, cf. Hind. bich, between. 

gallán kar'ná, lit., to make words, to talk. gall, Panj. a word = 
Hind. bát, in all its numerous idiomatic senses. ° 

baht, sitting. Of. Hind. baith'ná, bitháná, bais'ná, baisáná, baisáeb, 
to sit, set. See song No. 5. To sit by the roadside and talk to passers by 
is about the most outrageous thing a native woman can do. See song 
No. 41. 


- 19. 
Aj to badhái bají Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Aj to badbái bají Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Big'si Kusalyá Mii Rám Chandar jie ke, 
Big'si seh dái-mái lálan nabáeke. 


Aj to badhái bají Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Aj to badháí baji Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Big'siá seh nái-bhái dübh lagáeke. 
Big'si seh náan nagar buláeke, 





* 
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A] to badbái bají Jas'rat Ráe ke! 
Aj to badhái bají Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Big'sí seh büá-ráni cholti topáü láeke. 
Big'si Subhádrá bahin kanth lagáeke. 


Aj to badbii baji Jas'rat Rie ke! 
Aj to badhái baji Jas'rat Rie ke ! 
Big'siá seh Ja'srat báp lanká lutáeke. 
Big'siá seh P'rohit ghar dá ánand pácke. 
Aj to badhái baji Jas'rat Ráe ke! 
Aj to badbái baji Jas'rat Rae ke! 

Kdngré. 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Rie! 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe! 
Kausalyá mother of Rám Chandar is pleased ; 
The nurse is pleased to wash the child. 


To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe ! 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Rae ! 
The barber is pleased to plant the dúb grass: 
The barber's wife is pleased to call the city. 


To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Rie ! 

The royal aunt is pleased to bring the little coat and cap: 
Sister Suhhadra is pleased to embrace him. 


° To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe ! 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe ! 
Jas'rat the father is pleased to distribute to the poor: 
The family-priest is pleased to be paid his dues. 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Rae ! 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas'rat Ráe ! 


Notes. 

This song or hymn is sung at births by Doms and also by Hijras, a 
class of eunuchs, who dress up as old women and obtain a living by singing 
such songs at births and marriages. They are I think dying out. They 
go about generally three together with a drum. 

The song purports to congratulate Jas'rat Rae, i. e, king Dasaratha 
on the birth of Rama Chandra; there is, however,a mixture of mythology 
in it, as Subbádra was not the sister of Rama but of Krishna. But the 
legends of Kama and Krishna are often mixed up in popular song. 
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Badháí baj'ná, to make congratulatory musie : to congratulate 

Big'siá, big'sí: Cf. Hindi bikas nd, to be pleased. Observe peculiar 
masculine form 5ig'sid, and the peculiar fem. bigs 

Kausalyd was the mother of Rama Chandra. 

seh, hill dialect, he, the = Hindi woh, Panj. so. See song No. 45. 

dábh = dúb, the düb grass, synoda dactylus. Cf. sab and sabh, all. 
Dib grass, is presented at weddings and auspicious occasions by the lower 
orders for luck. . 

bid-rdnt, the royal aunt, father's sister, 

cholu, topu, dim. forms; the little cloak and cap. Friends or rela- 
tives always present and put the first clothes on to a baby. Parents never 
do so, as it would be unlucky. 

Kanth lagáeke, embrace, lit., apply the throat or neck, 

lanká lútáeke : lit., rob the store: distribute gifts among the poor. 

ánand páeke, lit., receive pleasure; to be paid fees or dues, 


20. 
Pahilá phul'ji tin Nien ka! 
Dájá nám Narayana. 
Pahilá Chait sulháuná, z 
Je koi sunen agetá., 
Appü siye, Kahaná, pag riya 
Motiyán run-jbun lái, 
Jugán tain jiyán, Kahana ; bariyan lakhán 
Hoyán putrán sahetá, 
Kangra. 
The first flower is thine, O Name. 
The second name Narayana, 
The first of Chait is lucky 
If any one hear it first. 
Do thou, O Krishna, with turban sewn 
With rattling pearls, 
Live on, O Krishna, for ages and thousands of years 
With thy posterity. 


Notes. 


This is a notable song as illustrative of the worship of ‘The Name’. 
Náráyapa or Ráma is here used for the deity as is usual in Sikh countries, 
Nám, Rim Nim, Ram dá Nam, the name of God is generally held to be 
greater than Rama (God) himself, 


= 
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The custom is to dedicate the first spring flower seen on a tree to 
Nám, and the second to Rám, thus giving Nám the first place. Observe 
the canonized form phul-ji for this first flower 

This song is sung by Doms, ns they wander from house to house on 
the first of Chait (March-April), which in many parts is considered New 
Year's Day in the place of the first of Baisákh (April-May). It is con- 
sidered very unlucky to mention the name Chait on this day, until one has 
heard it from the Dorm. 

The worship of Rama and Krishna is again mixed up in this song. 

Náen =, nám = Panj. nin. The Name: the Name of God. 

Agetá, Panj. before the time, prematurely. If he hear it before (he 
speaks it): if he hear it first. 

Appi = áp, mayest thou. f 

Run-jhun, rattle, tinkle. Qf. Panj. run-run, tinkling, rattling: 
jhan'jhandna, Hind. and Panj. to rattle. 

Bariyán, year. bari, vare, barbí, Panj. bill. dial = Hind. baras a 
year. See song Nos. 23 and 32. 

Sahetá, with; also heth, Panj. hill dial. = Hind. sath. Sansk. 
sahita. 





LOVE SONGS. 
21. 


Dhúp pai tar-tikh'ni, 
Rie Mamóluwá bo, 
Kihán kari bandani bát P 
Merá man tain liyá bo. 


Tum ghorá, ham pál'ki ; 
Háe Mamóluwáà bo, 

Chali rah'nge ik'tiyo sath : 
Meri man tain liyá bo. 


Tum sísá, ham Ar’si ; 
Ráe Mamóluwá bo, 
- Bani rah'ndí goriyá den hath: 
Merá man tain liyá bo. 


Tum ehampá, bam mál'tí ; 
Ráe Mamóluwa bo 
Kharegah'nge ik'tiyo bágh ( P sáth) 
Merá man tain liyà bo 
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Tum lóng, ham iláyachi ; 
Rie Mamdluwa bo, 
Bik'ge pansáriye den hát: 
Mera man tain liya bo. 
Kangra. 


The sunshine is growing hot ; 
O Rai Mamólu. 

How shall we go along the road ? 
O you bave captured my heart. 


You be the horse, I the carriage ; 
O Hai Mamólu, 
We will go along together : 
O you have captured my heart. 


You be the looking-glass, I the looking-glass ring ; 
O Rai Mamólu, 

Looking pretty on beauty's hand : 
O you have captured my heart. 


You be the champd, I the má? tí flower ; 
O Hai Mamólu, 

Standing together in the garden ( ? only together) 
O you have captured my heart. 


You be the clove, I the cardamom ; 
O Rai Mamólu, 

We will be sold in the druggists' shop, 
O you have captured my heart. 


Notes, 


The point of this song lies in the antithesis of the masculine and 
feminine terms used by the girl to herself and her lover. This is 
very finely worked out; thus, ghord is masc. and pdl'ki, fem.: sisd, 
masc., and ár'sí fem.: champá, masc. and mdl'ti, fem. : lóng, masc, and 
iláyachí, fem 

pat = pari, fell: common Panj. form. See song Nos. 26, 47 

tar-tikh'ni, very hot, burning; used of spices, It probably means. 
fresh and hot; far, fresh, + tikh'nd, Panj., hot, pungent. Of. Panj. and 
Hind. tikhé. Here it is applied to sunshine (dAúp) 
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Ráe Mamélu, apparently a fanciful name attached only to this song. 
Perhaps for the common name Mólu (Mall). 2famdlá is the pied wagtail. 

bo: see song No. 18. 

rah'nge, rah'ndí ; cf. jdh'ng, dih'ng ; see song No. 15. 

ik'tiyo, in one place, together. Cf. Panj. ik'thaur, ik'hattá, ikattar : 
Hind. ik'hatta, ik'thá, ik'thaurá, ek'tho. The deriv. is ck, one + fhaur or 
fhion, place, 

ár'sí the ring worn by women on the thumb containing a small 
looking-glass. | 

bani rah'ndt: ban rah'ná, to look pretty, to be nice, to look well. 
Ban'né can itself have this sense. See Fallon, art. ban'nd, 17. 

den = de, Panj. ; ef: nasalized inflection. See song No. 5. 

goriyá, a beauty, belle, Poet., lit. fair. 

champd, a shrub with yellow-scented flowers: Michelia champaca. 
(P) yellow oleander. 

mál'tí, a white highly-scented flower. Aganosma roxburghii, (2) fran- 

ipani. 

ds ik’tiyo bágh, I am nearly certain from the rhyme of the song that this 
is wrong, and that the line should run Khare rah'nge ik'tiyo sath. , 


22. 


PiyÁ merá baid, sárá jag rogi ; 
Na jane nabaj, kihán jfye rogi ? 
Lag rahí chot, 
Sajan, mere man men 


Lag rahí chot. : 


-Piyá mera chalyá, main mhír kaner janda, 
Kaddh kaleje, prán tají jánán. 
Lag rahí chot, 
Sajan, mere man men 
Lag rahi chop. 


Mah'ngá bike, tán bhukhyán nahin rah'nán ; 
Missá-kissá andar babi kari kbánám. 
Lag rahí chot, 
Sajan, mere man men 
` Lag rahí chot, 
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Mah'ngá bike, tán nangiyán nabin rah'nán ; 
Motá-sota andar bahi kari lánán. 
š Lag rahi chot, | 
Sajan, mere man men 


Lag rahí chot. 


Galin kaddhe, tán suní kari rah'nán, 
Chup-cháp ghare bich babi kari kat'nánm. 
Lag rahi chot, 
Sajan, mere man men 


Lag rahi chot. 


[No. 8, 


Kángrá. 


My love is a physician, all the world is sick ; 
He knows not the pulse, how will the sick live ? 
I am wounded, 
My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


My love goes away, I too go with him 
Casting out my heart, giving up my life. 
I am wounded 
My friend, in my heart 
1 am wounded. 


If (food) be dear, I will not remain hungry ; 
Sitting in the house I will eat leavings. 
l am wounded, 
My friend, in my heart 
lam wounded. 


If (clothes) be dear, I will not remain naked ; 
Sitting in the house I will wear coarse cloths. 
I am wounded, 


< My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 
| If they abuse I will remain 


Sitting silently in the house I will bear it. 
I am wounded, 
My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded, 








j 
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Notes. 


nabaj = nabz, the pulse: it is a curious word to use here when nárí 
and náryá baid, a pulse-doctor, are available terms. — 

mhin, hill dialect = bhi, also, too, = Sansk. api: Panj. vt. 

mhín, kanen, jánán, bhukhydn, rah'nán, etc. All specimens of the 
nasalized inflection., See song No. 5, etc, 

kaddh'ná, Panj. to cast out. See song No. 33. 

taj'nd, Panj. to give up. 

missá-kissá, lit. mixed, food made from the leavings of various 
grains: frugal diet: coarse food. 

bahí, sitting, see song No, 18. 

gálí kaddh'ná, Panj. to abuse: lif. to cast out abuse. 

kat'nán, to bear with: put up with: Panj. Qf. the expressions, 
din kaf'ná, to pass the day: kaid kat`ná, to bear imprisonment, 

bich = Panj. vich, inside. Bee song No. 18. 


23. 


Amb charhí karí koel bole, bol'dá sabad suháuni. 
" Bágán diye koele, 
Baran tán barhiyán gori dá kand ghar iyi, 
Mang'dá soyán dá ság, asán kudhí déiye ? 
Ammán jo puchhaní, bápüe puchhani, jini han 
Ráiyán de bág, báge diyan Ráiyán, be. 
Sassú jo puchbani, main soh're jo puchbani, jáni ban 
Ráiyan de bag, báge diyan Ráiyán, be.” 
“ Báhe the sóe, goriye, chhutiyán lar'ján lage the, 
Motiyán de jhunje, asin kihán toriye ?'' 
“ Luchiyán pakéuni, tháliyá páuni, upar sóyán dá sig, 
Kháyán be, mubimiy án be." 
« N’hoi, bo, 000, sej bichbáí, ái-já, tú» nájo yánien ! 
Janghán jo jikk, jahlú soi main jangha, tahlü jáyán tin pánien." 
Kangra. 


The cuckoo called, sitting in the mango tree, making a sweet call. 
| “© cuckoo of the gardens, 
The beauty's husband has returned home after twelve years ; 
He asks for fennel; whence shall I give it? 
Asking my mother, asking my father, 1 will go 
To the market-gardener’s garden; O to the market-gar- 
dener's garden, 
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Asking mother-in-law, asking father-in law, I will go 
To the market-gardener's garden ; O to the market-garden- 
er's garden." 
“The fennel is sown, my beauty, the leaves are small, 
The fruit is like pearls ; how can I cut it ?" 
4 The thin cakes are cooked and placed on the plate, the fennel 
on the top: . 
O eat them, O my brave one P' 
“ Bathe, my dear, and wash, spread the bed, and come, thou 
young and graceful one! 
Shampoo my thighs: when I go to sleep, then go you for water.” 


Notes. 


This is a difficult song to follow, owing to the confused way in which 
it is put together. The woman first addresses the cuckoo about her hus- 
band's return: the market-gardener then addresses her, then she her 
husband, and lastly her husband answers her. . 

Sabad, sab'd, Panj., a word, speech. 

bágán, bág, báge, common corruptious of bágh, a garden. 

diye, diya, diydn, Panj. inflected forms of dá, di, de = ki, ki, ke; of. 

bárán, soyán, ammán etc, all specimens of the nasalized inflection 
above noted. 522 song No. 5, etc. 

bárán barhiyán, this term of twelve years is a sort of conventional 
expression to mean ta long while.’ It had its origin in the twelve years 
apprenticeship supposed to be undergone by saints and jogis. barht, Panj. 
a year. See song Nos. 20 and 32. 

kand = kanth, à husband. 

soyán dá ság = soá, fennel, anethum sowa, a much-valued relish, 

kudhi ? hill dialect: whence? See song No. 27. 

ammdn jo, sass jo, soh're jo, janghán jo, in all these cases jo = 
ko, to. See song No, 5. 

rdiydn = ráin = ardin, Panj. a caste of Mubammadans who are 
market-gardeners. 

chhutiydn lar'jdn, lit., small fringes (chhutiyá = chhotá), used for 
small leaves of a young plant. š 

motiyan de jhunje ; jhunjá or jhünjá, dialectic = fruit. ‘Fruit like 
pearls’, means that the fruit or flower is still white and beaded, looking like 
beads on the plant, š. e., the plant is still very young. 

kihán? Panj. how? - 

luchiydn = Hind, luchái, a soft thin cake fried in butter, 


k. 
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páuní (also páná) in Panj. = commonly Hind. páná to get ; but also 
frequently in these songs == dal'ná, to place, put, east, throw. —— 

muhimiyan, muhimi, a brave man, a warrior; a village word corrupted 
from muhimm, Arab., a difficult thing. In Hind. it means a military ex- 
ploit, a brave and difficult accomplishment. 

bo, my dear, my love. See song No. 18. 

nájo yánien, young and delicate beauty ; mdjo is a Hind. poet. cor- 
ruption of názuk, Pers. delicate. 

jahli-tahli, when-then. See song No. 15. 

jánghá, fut. form; I will go, cf. panghi, I will throw (pana) in song 
No. 45, See also songs Nos. 15, 21. sof main jánghá, I will go to sleep. 
Of. song 41. 

ai, sot, seems here, as in several other places, to be a termination of 
the conjunctive participle. 

The address to the cuckoo commences with “ bágán diye koele" : the 
market-gardener speaks at “báhe the soe": the woman addresses her 


husband at “luchiyán pakáuni;'" and the husband answers at “ n'hoí, bo, 
0101." 


24. 
Pan'ghat ko jal bharan ját thí 
Bat men man-rakhú án milá : 
Dukh merá sárá jándá rihá bári, 
Kál'jáà phule sábi bahot kbilá, 
Kángrá. 


I was going to the watering-place to draw water, 
And my lover met me on the road : 

All my trouble went away altogether, 
And my heart blossomed greatly like a flower. 


Notes. 


Pan'ghat = pini-ghit, the place by the river or well side, where women 
go for water. 

ját, common v ulgar Hindi form = játá, játí. 

bat = bat = Hind. bát a road, see song No. 18. 

man-rakhi, lit., keeper of the heart, lover: cf. chit-rakhü song No, 
27. 

bari, enclitic, indeed, altogether: see song No. 7. 

káljá = kalijá, the heart (liver). 

sáhí, hill dialect — sá, like, 


e 
© - 
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25. 
Kothi tán pániyán gher'wün, bo, 
Jit pher'wán rakhán diwar, piyáre. 
Kit barán, kit nikalán, bo miiiye, 
Kityo nahin lag'dá jit, piyáre. 
Kangra, 
The house I have built is large, my dear, 
In it I bave built walls with doors all round, my love. 
Wherever I enter, wherever I go out; ab, my dear, 
Nowhere is any one for me to love, my love. 
Notes. 
tán == tá, Panj. = to, Hind. indeed. | 
tán, pániydn, gher'wán, pher'wán, ete., observe the nasalization. Cf. 
song No. 5, etc. 
«  pániyán; kothi páná (or páuná), hill dialect, to buill a house: cf. 
Panj. word páná and páuná, to place, put, throw. See song No. 23, etc. 
gher'wán, pher'wán. — Gher'wán = ghera, gher'wá or gher'dár, in Panj. 
and Hind. Jit, surrounding, enclosing, as applied to a dress means large, 
ample, full; in the bill dialect it is applied, as here, to a house or dwelling, 
to mean large, commodious. Pher'win, lit., surrounding, hill dialect, ig 
applied to a house whose doors open from room to room all round. "Thus 
a European bungalow in India would be described by a Kangra bill-man 
as gher'wá, large and pher'wá, with doors to every room. The point here is 
that “ the house I have built is large and comfortable." 
bo, my dear, see song No. 18. 
jit-kit, inflected pron. forms Panj. = jis-kiís : it and ut = is and us 
are similar ones. 
bo miitye, also miiiye bo and miiiyo. In the hill dialect used by 
women as an exclamation, hi! come here! I say! oh you! Also used 
sorrowfully, ah, my dear! alas, my dear! "The Lüdiáná Panj. Dict. gives 
the following curious explanation of this word: “ mtitye, O dead one! 
spoken to a woman chidingly." 
kityo — Panj. kiti, anywhere. 
jit = ji life, the heart. Cf Panj. forms ghyo and gheü = ghi (see 
song No. 5) and kityo = kiti, above. Ji lag'nd is an idiom, to be fond 
of, to be enamoured of, to love. 
Tere munhen dikhí kari 
Main bhatoi gaya. 
Tún tán hasí, bo, pai ` 
Maite riyoi gaya. 
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Seeing your face 
I became mad. 

Then you laughed, my dear, 
And tears fell from me. 


Notes. 


munhen, a strong example of the final nasalization frequently noted 
above, 
bhatot, mad. (2) = Hind. bhutáhá, possessed of a devil, 
hast pai = bansi pari, laughed, See song Nos. 21, ५7. 
riyot, it is said that there are two verbs: rend, to weep, ríyond, to 
weep involuntarily. 
maite = maiton and maithon: Panj. from me. 
27. 
Kya karan! Ján main kuthá ? 
Merá dhag'rá mil'dá hai nabin. 
Dhund'kar sáre hi dekhá ; 
š Chit-rakhü mil'dá hai nahin. 
Kángrá. 
What shall Ido? Whither shall I go? 
I cannot find my love. 
Searching everywhere I have seen, 
(That) the keeper of my heart is not found. 


Notes. 

Ján, a notable form = já nasalized. 

Kuthi ? = kithá ? hill dialect. whither? ef. kudhi? where? in 
song No, 28. In the hills fithi is in that place; ufhü, in that place; 
kithú ? in what place? etc. The Panj. forms are ethe, kithe, etc. Of 
also the form Rust (hill dial.) = kisi, any one: song No. 31: and kus? 
song No. 53. 

Chit-rakhy, lit., keeper of the heart, a lover. See song No. 24 where 
the expression is man-rakhu, with precisely the same meaning. 

28. 

` Re jádu kar'ke merá man mohyá : 
Re jádu kar'ke meré man mohyá : 
He jádu kar'ke merá man mohyá, 

Ap'ne begáne se khoyi. 
Re jádu kar'ke merá man mohyá : 
" Re jádu kar'ke merá man mohyá. 

Kángrá. 
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O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 

O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated : 

Ah with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. ~ 

I have lost my friends and acquaintances. 4 

O with bewitehment my heart he fascinated, 

O with bewitehment my heart he fascinated. ^ 


Notes. 
Ap'ne begáne : ap'ne, one's own people; begáne, people of other castes: 
the expression means ‘friends and acquaintances." Cf, song Nos. 16 
and 36. 
29. 
Os pápi ne mujhe dekbá ek najar : 
Tan man ki rabí nahin kuchh bhi Khabar, 
Kangra. 
That wicked one gave me but one look : 
And no recollection even of myself remained. 


Notes. 
Os, common Panj. pronunciation of ws. 
Tun man, lit, body and mind, i. e., one's self. 





30. 
Nir'mohirá, tum se kabhi na bolungi ; a 
Khake katárá, main áp márungi 
Nir'mohírá, tum se kabhí na bolungi ; 
Kháke katárá, main áp márungi. 
Kángrá 


You heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 
Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself 
You heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 
Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 


Notes. 

Nir'mohirá = Hind. nir'mohí, heartless, unloving : the root is moh, 
Bansk. and Hind., love: Panj., mohur. — 
81. ` t J 5 
Pakhiyá lagiyán sune diyán lar'ján ; * 

Pakhiyá lagiyán sune diyán lar'ján F M N 
|. Asán jo kusí diyán nahin gar'ján | ES 
js Pakbi loch di lai-de. i rj 1 , , , ' Í| ya 
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Pakhiyá lage sune de bünde ; 
Pakhiyá lage sune de bünde : 
Asán bari kusi kane nahin kdnde. 
Pakhi loch di Iai-de. 
Kángrá. 


I The fan with the golden fringes ; 
The fan with the golden fringes : | 
No one (else) is loved by me. i 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 


The fan with the golden tassels ; 

The fan with the golden tassels : 

Indeed I will speak to no one (else). 
Bring me the fan of my desire. 


Notes. 
pakhi, pakhiyá, Panj., pakkhi = pankhi, a small fan. Cf. Sansk. 
०० paksha, a wing, side of anything. 
l lagiyán, diydn, lar'ján, gar'ján, strong specimens of nasalized inflec- 
tion. See song No, 5, ete, 
sune, suná, hill dialect, gold. Of. Hindi forms soná, sauná, sunná, 
son, gold. 
diyán, see song No. 23: of. 
Asin jo. .Asán, Ranj. (we) I. jo,to. See song No. 5. 
kusí — kisi, inflected form, any one. See songs Nos. 23, 27 and 34. 
lar' ján, hill dialect, fringes = jhdlar. 
gar;ján: corruption of $ë gharaz, necessary. Lit, no one is 
necessary to me; I love no one else. 
loch, Panj., desire, wish. 
lat-de, lat, conj. part. See song No. 23. 
bünde, a tassel, silken drop hanging from a fan; properly an earring, 
d ear-drop Of. Hind. búnd, (a drop of water) a drop; Panj. bündá, a 
h drop; Hind. phund'rá, a tassel. Sansk. vindu, a drop of anything. 
- bdrt, enclitic, indeed. See song Nos. 7 and 24. 
kúnde, kind, Panj. to speak: also kahiná = Hind., kah'ná. 
| | 82. 
Asán, bo, sunyá 
Terá byáh, bo, kits : 
4 Jini, kyá, bo, kitá P 
Máiye bo, Phulamün. 
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Baryá chhamáyá dí phéri ; 
Bédan bundi teri; 
Ai mili-já, bo. 

Miiye bo, Phulamiün. 

Kangra. 

My dear, I have beard 
They have married you off, dear : 
My love, O what have they done ? 

Come to me, Phulamün. 


There is the return after the year and the six months: 
My love is for you: 
Come and meet me, my dear, 

Come to me, Phulamün. 


Notes. 


The custom in the Panjab is for the bride to return home to her 
parents awbile, after she bas been married six months, and again after a 
year. "The lover here reminds Phulamün (a common hill name for girls) 
of this custom, and says it is nothing to him that they have married her 
to another, if she will come to him when she comes home again. 

bo, my dear. See song No. 18. 

kítá, common form of the past tense of karná in Panj. 

muiye bo, come here. See song No. 25. 

baryá,of a year, See song Nos. 20 and 23.  bgrí and barhi, a year = 
Hind. baras, Panj. var, vare. Cf Sansk. varsha, Prák. variso, varihu* 


Panj. varihá. 
- 


bédan, love, hill dialect. Cf. Sansk. root vid, to perceive, feel, 
possess, acquire, marry. Panj. vedhná, to contract an amorous friendship. 
Hind. bedná and bedhná, to ache, pain. 
hundi, Panj. form of hoti, is. 
dt, mili, conj. parts. See song No. 23. 
33. 
Main tere nál bhulke nihorá láyá. 
Láyá, tán janam ganwáyá. 
Main tere nál bhulke nihorá láyá. 
Kaddh be kaleje main bájar karní ; 
Akhir putar paráyá. 
Main tere nal bhulke nihorá láyá. 
Chun chun kaliyán main sej bichbáná $ 


© [Varihu छ a conjectural Prékrit form. Ep] Tere 
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Khol taní gal láyá 
Main tere nál bhulke nihorá láyá. 

Panjab. 
I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 
I brought them and I was ruined. 
I was mistaken in bringing favours to you, 
I took out my heart and I gave it you: 
In the end you were a stranger, 
I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 
Taking young flowers 1 spread a soft bed ; 
I opened my dress and 1 fell on your neck. 
I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 


Notes. 

nál, Panj. with = se. 

nihorá, Panj. and Hind. nihorá, favour, kindness. 

ganwánd, gawáund, Panj. to lose, waste, Janam ganwand = Hind. 
janam bigápuá, to spoil one's life, to be ruined for life, See song No. 3. 

Kaddh kaleje, Panj. /it., casting out my heart, giving up my heart. 
See song No. 22. 

hájar karní, (hazar = házir, present) to make present; give up. 

putar pardyd, lif., a stranger's son, a stranger, estranged. 

chun chun kaliyán, ete. It is not. uncommon for the rich to have 
belá (jasmine) flowers picked and spread into a bed, over which they spread 
a sheet. This is done in Sáwan (July-Aug.) when these flowers are plenti- 
ful. Similarly rose leaves are used in Phágun (March-April) Fallon 
New Hind. Dict. art. sej, gives a riddle which commences exactly as this 
verse, 


Chun chun kaliyán sej bichave, 
Kadhi na pi ke nere five ; 

Jab dekhe pi ankh ughár, 
Chanchla chili, anchla jhár. 


gal láyá, idiom, I fell on your neck: I embraced yon. 


* 


3+. 
Tain kajo láí thi is kane prit ? 
Eh tán hai sáre jag dá chatora : 
Kusi dá nahin hoyá mit. 

Kángrá. 

Why did you give your love to him ? 
He is indeed a world-wide libertine : 
He was never a friend to any one. 








Ds a P 
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Notes. 
kajo ? hill dialect, why ? 


chatord, a libertine, properly an epicure, one who lives on the best 
of things. 


kusí = kissi. Seo song Nos. 23, 27, 31. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


35. 


Be mundiyá, tain nin 
Chirá rangáwán gule nar da: 
Teri kagli di ajab bahar, we! 
Be larke, be larke, 
Kanjar-kAáne dá jana chhor de! 
Kangra. 
Ah my boy, for thee 
I will dye a turban like a pomegranate flower: 
Ah! the wondrous beauty of thy aigrette ! 
Ah my boy, ah my boy, 
Leave off going to the prostitute's quarter ! 


Notes. 


This song is sung by the young women attending the bardt or mar- 
ge procession, and is addressed by way of chaff to any man, young or 

old, they may happen to meet. It is said that the use of such children's 
terms as be, mundiyd, and /arka to grown men is a severe hit. 

be, Panj. women's expression used to young children—Ah! Oh you, O. 

chírá, a fine turban of many colours. 

gule nár, gulnár, pomegran ate colour, is a favourite dye—see Leit- 
ner, Linguistic Fragments, Pan). Secretariat Press, 1882. 

kagM, hill dialect, the brush-like ornament used in turbans, an 
nigrette. It is a corruption of the Turki word kalghí. Kagli is used to 


mean also a reward of honour from the old practise of giving aigrettes as- 


a military reward: in this sense too it is used ironically, thus; fijju bart 


kaglí lagi goyt ! (bill dial.) a fine reward you have got; a fine thing you 


— have made of it. 
kanjar, kanjar, a mat-weaver ; in the Panj., however, the prostitute 
class (kanchan). Kanjré, Panj. a prostitute ; this sense is said to have 


arisen from the very loose character of the Kanjar women. - 
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a6. 
Bibal morá re, naiyar chhutá jáe ; 
Chir kahár mori ji, doliyá le-áo, re: ta 
Apná begáná chhutá jáe, ° 
à A Kángrá. 
Ah my father, I must leave my house ; 


Four bearers, dear, have brought my palanquin ; alas! 
I must leave my friends and acquaintances. 





Notes. 
This song is sung when the bride leaves for her husband's house. 
Fallon New Hind, Dict. art. apna quotes from the North-West Provinces 


this song in words almost identical with the above, He calls it the 
Departure Song or chali ka git. 


Apna bigáná chhutá jae! 
3 Bábal re, morá naíyar chhutá jae! 


naiyar, Hind. poet. for naibar, the father's or parent's house, one's 
home. 
apná begánd, friends and acquaintances. See song No. 28. 


a7. 


Bedardí swámi ne mujhko 
Phülchhariyon se mara, re: 
Chhariyon se mari ná marüngi ; - 
Bolan se ati márá, re. 
Kángrá. 
My bard-hearted husband 
Beat me with flower-sticks, alas ! 
Beaten with flower-sticks I will not die ; 
(But) he beat me much with words, alas! 


Notes. 

On the 4th day after the marriage it is the custom for the bride and 
bridegroom to fight a duel with light sticks covered with flowers. 

Phulehhart, ehhart, a light stick covered with flowers used for the 
purpoge of this duel, The duel is of course a sham one and has led to a 
proverb quoted by Fallon, New Hind. Dict. art. chharí, Main ne is ke 
phiil kí chhari bhi nahin mári, I never touched him at all. 

ati is pure Sansk. very much, much, = Hind. atká, atk. 


e 


ai 
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88. 

Chacharüen dittá ták, 

Ki maungnün khüb laryá ; 
Sübe dyAnaliryin mari mirk, 

Keh w r ghare bich bapyá. 

— " ५ Kangra. 

The tick gave a bite, 

At the same time the bug bit well ; 
(So) Sübá's wife made a sign, 

So that her friend entered the house. 


Notes. 


In the Kangra District, when the bridegroom goes to claim his bride, 
it is nearly a universal custom for his bride’s female relatives to sit him 
down to a dinner. They then sit round him and proceed to chaff him 
about his relatives. Among the rich nothing that is considered indecent 
is allowed; among the poor the songs are so broad as to be untranslateable. 
The above and the three next songs are those sung on such occasions in 
rich and well-to-do houses. 

Súbá is here merely a generic name and represents any relative of 
the bridegroom who may happen to be married, Any other name can ' 
be inserted. 

The point of this song is that Sübá's wife makes the bites of the 
ticks and bugs which infest her person the excuse for letting her lover 
into the house. The song is valuable as expressing what the rich in ™ 
Kangra consider inoffensive chaff, and as showing their excessively dirty 
personal habits. 

chacharuen : chachará, hill dial, a tick, flea = Hind. and Panj. 
chichrá, chiclri, en, nasalized inflect. See song No. 5. 

dittá, Panj. = diya, gave. 

ták, hill dial., bite of flea or tick. 

ki, explained to mean in the hill dial.‘ uss£ wakt, at that very mo- 
ment * I am inclined, however, to consider it is connected with or 
represents the Panj. conjunction Ke, or. - 

maungaún, hill dial., a bug. 

láryán, hill dial, a wife, cf. Hind. and Panj. lád, lár, love, endear- 
ment: Hind. and Panj. ldd/d, ládli, darling, dear; Hind., lado, pet; 
Panj. lddu, love; ládulá, darling ; !ádo, favourite daughter; Hind. and 
Panj. girl's name, Ládo : Panj. lárú, bride. 

mirk mdrnd, to sign to, beckon, hill dial. * J 

bich, inside, into, See song No. 18. | | 
| * [ki in this sense, “when,” “just when," isa wellknown idiomatic expression ï 3 
$ in Hindi. Ep.) “Ë 
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39. 

Bágen gájar milli, 

Merá man boldá : 
Ramen dárí mundhán dí gajüli, = 

Mera man boldá. 

Kángrá., 

The carrot and radish of the garden 

My heart desires : 
Ráma's wife, wanton from the beginning, 

My heart desires, 


Notes. 


This is the second of the four chaffy marriage songs. See song 
No. 38. 


bágen, Rdmen, good instances of the nasalized inflect. See songs 
38 and 5, ete, 


gájar mild is a common idiom to signify anything worthless; hence 
the sting of this song. 

man boldd, idiom, lit., my heart speaks; I desire, wish for, want. 

Rdmen, as Sibi in song 38, this is merely a generic name, any other 
would do. 

dárí, hill dial, wife. Of. Hind., dárá, a woman; dari, slave-girl, 
concubine; whence Hind. and Panj. dárídár, a bastard. The Luüdiáná 
Panj. Dict. says dárí is a female slave taken in war, but is used as a term 
of sportive abuse. Perhaps * Ráma's woman' would be the best rendering 
here. 

mundhán, Panj. mundh, muddh, the beginning. Of. Panj. and Hind. 
mund, the head: Hind. mundh, muddh, chief, head. 

mundháu di, from the beginning. 

gajálé, hill dial, (/s£., itching) wanton. 


40. 
Rámen diyán láriyán khádá nimbwe dá chár. 
Peten tumb hoi. 
Ohambd. 
Rama's wife eats lime pickle, > 
And has a feeling in her stomach. 


Netes. 


This is the third of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No, 88. It 
is a double entendre, 
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Rámen, pefen, nasalized inflect., see previous song. 
liriydn, wife. See song No. 35. 
chár = dchar or achehár, pickle, 
tumb, Panj. touch, ns 
41. 
Rúpe dáriyán 
Batte bich gallin kitiyin; 
Sun, kitiyán, ji! 
Dárüye diyán katoriyán pitiyán ; 
Sun, pitiyán, ji! 
Chamba, 


Rüpá's wife 
Sits by the roadside talking, 
Listen, talking, Sir! 
Drinking cups of wine, 
Listen, drinking, Sir! 
Notes. 


This is the last of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 88. To 
sit by the roadside and to talk to the passers by is considered the height 
of impropriety in a woman (see song No. 18), and here it is added to by 


drinking wine. 
ddriydn, wife. See song No. 39. 


batte bich gallán kítiyán. See song No. 18, where almost the samo 


expression occurs in the same sense. 
Home Customs. 
42. 

Ajji main ne jáná ho ap'ne des: 
Sundar kar'ke bhes, bánká kar'ke bhes, 
Nir'mal jal, bári thand'rí pawan hai, 
Mukh'rá dekh'ná bes. 
Ajji main ne jini ho ap'ne des. 


Kángrá. 


To-day I must go to my own country : 

Makiug myself handsome, making myself smart. 
(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool, 
And the faces beautiful to look upon. 

To-day I must go to my own country. 


Notes. 


ajjs = áj, to-day. 
birt, also, moreover. See song No. 7, 
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thand'rí = thandí, cold, The insertion of r and r in such words 
is not uncommon. See song Nos. 44, 45. 
bes, (a curious word) the best, Fallon, New Hind. Dict. has 





bís, adj., better, more excellent. ° 
43. 
“Ni kuryé, já tún sauh'rián ping!" 
“ Dúngi khúi te ghará nahin khich'dá." 2 
“Lai, lai hath wich tind ! 
" Ni kuryé, já sauh'rián de pind !” 
Panjáb. 


“ My daughter, go you to your husband's village! 
“The well is deep and the water-pot does not draw.” 

“Take a small water-pot in your hand ! 

My daughter, go to your husband's village !"" 


Notes. 


This song is a hit at the hard work, young wives are made to do in 
their husband’s houses, and their unwillingness to leave their own homes. 
ni, vocative exclamation used towards women. Panj. 
kurt, Panj., a virgin; but used by parents to their daughters, 
married or unmarried. 
sauh'ridn pind, sau rá, father-in-law, sauh'rián, Panj. parents-in- 
law. 
pind, Panj. a village. Sauhridn de pind, Panj. parents-in-law's 
village = husband's home. 
fe — ate, Panj. and. 
ghará, tind; ghard, the ordinary earthen pot for water; find, Pan]. 
the small earthen water-pot used with a Persian-wheel in wells; here obvi- 
ously used for the dim. of ghard. 
wich = vich = bich ; inside, in. See song No. 18. 
khich'dá = khainch'tá, draws. Cf. üchián, next song. 


| ~ 
41. 


Gharyán, be tún chhail lohárá, 
U'ehián dandián diürá, be. 

Diürá bál'sán sammak-ráti, 

At'rá ghol'sán baríyá parati : 
Main ghar bír prábunán, be, 
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Bh'ro, bh'ro, be gad'wá, thand’ren pauien ; 
Bir dharyáyá ghar gayá, be. 
Kháyán, be bírá, bare bare g'ráhen, 
Sas'ri Awgsi karkasá, bo. 
Awasin, áwasin, merá kyá kar'sin ? 
Ik ghari pal páhunán, be. 
Kangra. Es 
Forge me, oh thou good blacksmith, 
- A lamp with a tall stem, O. 
I will burn the lamp all night, 
Aud 1 will mix flour on a large plate ; 
I entertain my brother in my house, O. > 
Fill, Gll, O cup, with cold water; 
My brother goes thirsty to the house, O. 
Eat, O brother, larg* mouthfuls, : 
Mother-in-law will come scolding, O. 
She will come, she will come: what will she do to me? 
I am only entertained an hour, O. 


° Notes. 


The nasalized inflect. so often above noted is very strongly marked 
here, Gharyán and Khdydn are imperatives; again in dehidn dandidn we 
have the fem. form of it, and in fAand'ren pánien the masc. form. See song 
No. 47. 
úchá = unchá, tall. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 45, 50, 47, 43. 
dandi, the beam of a pair of scales: the stem of the tall kind of 
Indian brass lamp. 
díürá = díurá = dia, a lamp. 
bál'sán, ghol'sán ; fut. forms mase, : duoasin, dtcast, kar'sin ; fut. forms 
mase, Of. song Nos. 15, 21, 23. 
sammak-ráti, Panj., all night. semmek, all, the whole, is only found > 
in this phrase: (7) connected with sab, sabh, all.* 
dt'rá = iti: fhend’ren = thande: prdhunédn = pdhundn, All in- 
stances of the insertion of r and r. See song No. 42, 
prdhundn, páhunán, to entertain: páhu, a guest. 
bh'ro, bh'ro = bharo, bharo ; fill, fill. 4 
gad'wá, Panj., a small brass drinking vessel (lotá) I 
dharydyd, hill dial, thirsty. Of. Panj. tis, tih and treh, thirst: ` 
tibái, thirst and tiháiá, thirsty. (2) dharydyd = trehdid, thirsty, — E 
g'ráhen, mouthfuls: garáh or garás, a handful of food as eaten by the . 
hand, a mouthful a 
[2 It is n semitetsama word, for Sanskrit samyak. Ev.) — | ° "T | 
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45. 


“ Ghar ghar d'rekán phuliyán ; 
Tinbhán d'rekán dí thand'ri ehháüm, 
Bo bháiyá, lai-chal." Ë 
“Agen seh nadiyán dughiyan: 
Tin tán rah ap'niyán sassü den pás, 
Bo bhainen, rah ghar. 
Agen seh kutte bhaunk'de ; 
Tun rah ap'niyán sassü dem kol, 
Bo bhainen, rah ghar." 
“ Kuttyán jo pinghi ehürí, 
Bo bháiyá, lai-chal. 
Lai-chal ammán den pis, 
Bo bháíyá, lai-chal, Š 
Kángrá. 
“ (Where) the lilacs flower at every house ; 
(Where) the shade of the lilacs is cool, 
O brother, take me," 
* In front the rivers are deep: 
Do you then remain with your mother-in-law ; 
O sister, remain at home. 
“ In front the dogs bark ; 
Remain with your mother-in-law ; 
O sister, remain at home.” 
“J will throw cakes to the dogs; 
O brother, take me, 
Take me to my mother: 
O brother, take me. 


. Notes. 


d'rek = bakáyan; the Persian lilac, melia composita. It is almost 
the shadiest tree in India, better even than the ním, its relative, It is also 
related to the tin and the mahogany. It bears large bunches of lilae 
flowers; and may be seen along the roadsides in several Panjáb districts. 
W Fallon, New Hind. Dict. wrongly calls it the oleander (see art. uri) the 

proper name for which is kaner or kanail and the scientific name nerium 
i odorum. Fallon by the way (art. ) renders kaner, too, by oleander. 

u tinhán, Panj., those, they, the. 
thand'rí; see song Nos. 42, 44. 
chhádn, Panj. = Sansk. and Hind, chháyá, shade. 
sch, he, she, it, that, the. See song No. 19. 
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bhainen, en is a curious inflect. here, as bahin is fem., see song No. 44. 
bhainon for bahino, occurs in song No. 47, g. ७. 

kuttydn jo, jo = ko, to. See song No. 5. 

panghi fat. form of pind, to throw. See songs Nos. 23, 25. 

dem — de, of, Panj.; see song No. 21. den pás — ke pás: den 


= de kol, Panj., = ke pás, Hind. 


46. 


Dhuron Lihoron nimbt iyi, ái-bikyá bajar ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá mülen liyá. 
Laikar paisá, hatin jo dauryá nimbü ánde chár ; a». 
Merya ras'liá nimbuá mülen liyá, 
Laikar p'rát'ri chiran baithi, tuk're kite chár ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimb mülen liyá. 
Laikar nimbü chhamke páyá, musak gayi bajár; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá mülen livá. 
Laikar nandánm bhai sikhá-liyá, *bhábo kaddh bühe báh'r ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá mülen liyá. 
Laikar sothá maran lagyá ; bhábo nia kaddhya báh'r ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá milen liyá. 
Laikar iti gundban baithá, kar-dittá pan'sár, 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá mülen liyá. 
Kothen charhi kari hakkán maryán, *á-já ghar dí nár' ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá mülen liyá. 
Laikar kar'chbí aggí jo dauryá : lokán ditti phat'kár ; 
Meryá ras'liá nimbuá milen liyá. : 
Kangra. 
From far Libor limes came and were sold in the bazaar ; 
I bought juicy limes. - 
Taking money I ran to the shops and bought four limes : - 
I bought juicy limes, 
Taking a knife I sat down to peal them; I cut them in four ; 
I bought juicy limes, 
Taking the limes I made a relish (with them); the smell reached tho 
I bought juicy limes i 
Taking him my husband's sister taught her brother, “Turn my bro- 
— ther's wife out of the house.’ | 
I bought juiey limes, 


TRR 
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Taking flour he sat down to knead, and he made it watery. 
I bought juicy limes, 
Getting on to the roof he shouted out, ‘come, my house-wife.’ 
* I bought juicy limes, 
Taking the ladle he ran to the fire: the people cried shame; 
I bought juicy limes. 


Notes. 


dhuron Láhoron, Panj. inflect. from afar, from Láhor. 

di-bikyd, dt conj. part. ; see songs Nos. 32, 23. 

ras'liá = rasilá, juicy. 

mitten liyd, common hill phrase, bought, milen, inflected nasally 
from Pan), mull or múl, price (= Hind. mol), 

&nde, Panj. form of dte = lit. came. Here used idiomatically for * to 
get.’ See song No. 56. , 

hatán jo = háton ko, to the shops. | 

p'rát'ri, in the hill dialect, a paring knife or instrument. perdti and 
parát is a large dish usually, and Panj. paráf'rá is a wooden kneading 
trough. See song No. 44. This word p'rát'rí is a curious one. 

chír'ná, to peal = Hind. chhi/'nd. 

chhamk'nad, Panj. = Hind. chhaunk'nd, to fry spices in butter. Hind. 
bagAár'ná, = Panj. tur'kh'ná, means to pour hot butter on to spices, All 
these words have the sense of to season. The seasoning here referred to, 
called in Panj. neurd, is thus made. Chillis or spices are mixed with oil 
or ghi and fried till the mixture burns, slices of lime are then thrown in. 
While cooking the smell is 80 pungent as to make all near it cough and 
sneeze,and so penetrating as to make the neighbours unpleasantly aware of 
what is going on. 

musak = mushk, smell, odour. 

kaddh bühe báh'r, cast her beyond the threshold; Panj. eddA'nd, 
Panj. to cast, throw. ġúłá, Panj. threshold. bdh'r = bahir, outside, 
beyond. | 

nún, Panj. (= Xo) to. 

pan'sdr, watery, thin, (7) Pánf, water, (in Panj. in composition, pan) 
+ Bár, all. 

kothé (kofhen, mase. nasal. inflect, see above, passim) the upper story 
(bálá khána) of a house, the roof. 

hakkán mar'ná, hill dial, to shout out, call out. 

kar'chhé = kar'chhi, a brass ladle, 

aggi jo = ág ko, to the fire, jo, sce song No. 5. 

lokán = logon (log), people, (they). 

phat kár, blame ; usually a curse, malediction. phaf'kár dena, to cry 
fie or shame on, to blame, 


q @ ` 
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47. 


Bhainon! sás gayi Láhor: main ghar thamyán, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! pahilá hath páyá kothi ite di, bhainon ! 

Daya hath páyá küpá ghiúñe dá, bhainon ! . 

Tijá hath páyá chátá gure dá, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! pahilá pürá báhyá, billián chhikky&, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! düyá pürá báhyá, pares'ni puchhyd, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! tria piri bihyi, sas di-rahi, bhainon ! 

Tawe heth lukává, roti pakiwani, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! jhünde heth lukáyá, mathá tek'náa, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! pirhiyé heth lukáyá, pirbí sas dí, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! néi kine satyá, chibi bhur'kyá, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! néi lárhiá satya, sihi tapyá, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! soh'rem pak'rí dáng, jethen mung'ri, bhainon ! 

Bhainon ! soh're di bhaji-gai Jangh, jethe di ung'li, bhainon ! 

Bhainon! unhán jo pai-gai ap’ni, main pürá chhaki-liá, bhainon ! 

Aüángrá 

Sisters, mother-in-law went to Láhor : I had charge of the house, sisters! 

Sisters, first my hand found the flour-binn, sisters ! 

Secondly my hand found the ghi-bag, sisters ! 

Thirdly my hand found the sugar-pot, sisters ! 

Sisters, I baked the first sweet-cake and the cat sneezed, sisters ! 

Sisters, the second sweet-cake I baked and the neighbour asked ques- 
tions, sisters ! 

Sisters, the third sweet-cake I baked and mother-in-law eame, sisters ! 

I hid it under the baking-pan, baking bread, sisters ! 

Sisters, I hid it under my veil, making my obeisance, sisters ! 

Sisters, I hid it under the chair, mother-in-law's chair, sisters ! 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into a corner and a rat snatched at it 
sisters ! 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into the home-field, a tiger leapt across 
sisters ! 

Sisters, futher-in-law seized a stick, brother-in-law a mallet, sisters! 

Sisters, father-in-law's thigh was broken and brother-in-law's finger, 
sisters ! 

Sisters, each of them got his own (troubles), I eat the cake, sisters ! 


Notes, 


Bhainon, see song No. 45 
kothi, (cf. Kofhd, in previous song) an inner (or upper) room in 
native houses used as a storeroom ; larder, granary, store-room 
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küpá ghite dá, the leathern ght vessel. ghyo, ghit, gheá, Panj. = ght; 
see song No. 6. Kupd, küpá, kuppá, the large leathern vessel used for 
keeping ghd. 

cháfá, the vessel for receiving the juice of the sugarcane as it comes 
from the mill. cháfá gure dá the molasses pot. For an accurate descrip- 
tion of gur and the native processes of sugar-making, see Carnegy's 
Kachahri Technicalities, art. &kh. 

pura báhyá: Y put the cakes to bake: I put it on the fire. roft 
báh'nd, to put bread on to the fire, is a common expression ; /it., to make 
the bread expand. This sense of báh'ná seems to have escaped the Dicts. 
The párá is a sweet cake made of ght, gur and flour. 

chhikkyd: chhikk'nd, Panj, = Hind. chhink'nd, to sneeze. Cf. 
pakhi = pankhí, song No. 31. And dughá = düughá, song No. 45 ; 
toch = unchi, song No. 44. The sneezing of a cat (or in fact any sneez- 
ing) is considered a bad omen in India. Cf. song No. 50. 

pares'ní = parosan, a female neighbour: my neighbour became inqui- 
sitive. 

tawd, Hind., an iron plate for baking bread, a griddle. Fallon. 

Jhündá (Panj. jhund, Hind., chádar), a cloth worn by women over 
their heads and faces to conceal them. 

mathá fek'ndn, lit., I struck my forehead; I prostrated myself. The 
Kángrá custom is for young wives or the girls of a family to prostrate 
themselves and touch the feet of any old female relative on seeing her for 
the first time in the day. The mother is excepted. 

pirhiyd, pirht; a low stool with a high straight back used by native 
women, 

net (conj. part., see song Nos. 23, 32) from Panj. nená (= lens, Hind. 
n for 1), to take. 

satyá ; sat'nd, hill dial, to throw. 

bhur'khyd (lit. jumped, leapt), used of a rat or mouse, to scratch, pull 
at, make a noise. 

ldrht, lirt, lal'ré, lárhiá, hill dial, the field adjoining the house, the 
home-paddock, the compound, 

mung'ré, hill dial., a small wooden mallet used for patting earth. 

bhaj'nd, Panj, to be broken. Cf. Hind. bhich'nd, to be crushed 
Sansk. root, prich. 

unhán jo, to them, vide supra. 

pat-gat, had befallen. On them their own (troubles) had fallen. 
painá Panj. — Hind. par'ná, see songs Nos. 21, 26. 

chhaké, conj. part. (see net, above), from chhak'ná, Panj., to eat. 

billidn chhikkyd and soh’ren pak'yé. These are good examples of the 
nasal inflect, so frequently noted above. Here in both cases used for the 





E — wu 
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agent with me; vin, fem. and en, maso. This is very common in the hills, 
E. q., as familiar examples, ghoridn Khai liyd, the mare cat it: ghoren Khai 
liyd, the horse eat it, See song Nos. 44, ete. 


45. 


Jhul, jbul, meriye pakhiye ; lap lap kar'de nag: 

Bir biryáh'ná chalyá mundhen sab'j kumán : 

Bir biyáhá aya ái-baithá thandhe bag. 

Ral milá, saheliyo: bhábo dekhan jinin, i 

Bhábo dá ki dekh'ná ? Sánwal'ri mutyár ! 

Bháiyá sida hai garib'nán : bbábo hai chak-chal ! 

Kiingrd. : 

Move in and out, my fan, as the snake turns and twists : 

My brother has gone to his wedding with his green bow on his shoul- 
der. . 
My brother has returned married, and sits in a cool garden. 
Come together, maids,—to go and see our sister-in-law. 
What is there to see in our sister-in-law ? She is nut-brown and full 
grown ! 

Our brother is meek: our sister-in-law is tricky. 


Notes. 


pakhíye, pakhi, = pankhi, a small fan. See song No. 31. 

lap lap kar'ná, to twist in and out, to wriggle along: hill dial. OF 
Panj., Zaph, a wave, surge, billow ; Hind., Zap jhap chal, a rapid awkward 
gait; Jip'na, to bend as a cane. - 

mundhen sab!) kumán : green bow on shoulder, fully armed or dressed. 
Mundhen, nasal inflect., on the shoulder. In the old days in Kángrá, the 
carrying of a green bow was the sign of being fully got-up for a holiday 
Occasion, Green is the usual colour for luck in India. | ° 

mufyár, Panj., a fully developed girl: grown-up girl: a girl of the 
age"of puberty. Also = mofd, fat, stout, 

sdda, Panj. == asádá, our, 

chak-chál, hill dial., clever, sharp, tricky. Of. Hind, chik'ná, oily ; 
chik'ni-chup'ri bat, oily speech, flattery : chak'má, a trick. 


49. 

“ Ni budhyé, búbe de wich hai chúb ' 4 ; | 
Tán sitt-de ghar dá kira ; A 
Tur'te lai jáwe." ' | 
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Bhábi nún ákhiá, “ jhab'ke kurá kaddh sitt” 
“ Munde nún roti khuláwe : 
Muy'ke lai jáwe." 9 | 
! . Panjab. = i 
“Grandmother, the sweeper is at the doorway ; * 
Then throw him the house-rubbish, 
That he may quickly take it away." 
Then he said to his sister-in-law, “ throw him the rubbish at once." 
" I am giving the boy bread ; 
Let him come again and take it." 


Notes, 


Moral, it never gets done at all. 

९४००, Panj., threshold; see song No. 46. 

wich = vich = bich, inside, Panj. See song No. 18. 

chüh'rá, Panj., a sweeper. 

si[t'ná, Panj., throw away: cast away. 

kaddh sitt, Panj., emphatic, both verbs meaning to throw, See song 
No. 46. 

mur'ke, Panj., returning. 


50. 


Tün tán dede, be faqirá, 
Mainün achhi, be, dawái. 
Tún tán dede, be hakima, 
Mainán achhi, be, dawái, 
Jih'te jhat'pat ákbán bich 
Dedewe dikhái, 
Panjáb. 
Do you then, O faqír, give > ; 
° Me good medicine, O. 
Do you then, O doctor, give m 
Me good medicine O. 
; From which quickly in my eyes 
Sight may be given. 


Noles. 


k mainún, Panj., = main nin, to me. 
| jih'te = jis'se, from which: te = to = ton, Panj., = se and £e, Hind., 


from, with. 
dkhdn = ánkhán, eyes; see song Nos. 4k, 45, 31, 47, 5G for the 


omission of this n. 
| E E 
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NURSERY RHYMES. 


- 51. 
Mera khinün nabin mil'dá, we! 


* Main kithe já dhundángi ? 
Kujh bás nahin áundi : 
Main kithe já süángbáugi ? 

Panjab. 
My ball I cannot find, O 1 

Where shall I go and search ? . 
No smell comes from it: 

Where shall I go and smell ? F 


Notes. 
khintin, khinni, khiddá, khiddo, Panj., a small ball or plaything: 
a child's bouncing ball. 
we = be, Oo! 
kithe? Panj., lit., in what place? where? 


52. 
A, re koko; já, re koko! 
Jangal pakke bér: 
(Meri bíbí sone máng'tá ;) 
Dam'rí ke do ser. 


Panjáb. 
Come, O crow ; go, O crow! A 
The wild-plums are ripe in the jangal : 
(My baby wants to sleep ;) 
Two sers for a pie, 
- Notes, k 


This and the next three songs are sung by my ayahs, Panjábís, to 
my son aged about a year, to send bim to sleep. They seem to be standard - 
songs for English babies, but I do not know for certain if they are sung ANT. 
by the women to their own children, TS | 

koko; a crow, child's bugbear: bugaboo. 

ber, the wild-plum : Zyziphus jujuba. 

bibi, a little baby, applied to any European baby, male (as here) or 
female: probably it is a corruption of the English word * baby,’ ^ | 
—  dam'rí, a pie: a nominal coin: for nothing, for a song. l 
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53. E. 
Nindi, nindí, bíbí ! 
Roti, makhan, chini ! | | - 
Sleep, sleep. baby ! % 
Bread, butter and sugar! , * 
Notes. 





This is a song in English nurseries, See song No. 52. 
nindt = nind, sleep. Nindi is the usual form of the word in nurse- 


ries. B. g. Nindi karo, go to sleep, is a very common expression by i 
ayahs towards very young children. | 
bibi, baby. See song No. 52, a 


Mera bibi sotá, 
Biláti pankhá chal'tá hai : 
Mera bibi sota, 
'Arab ká pani pita hai : 
Panjab. 
My baby sleeps, 
The thermantidote is working : 
My baby sleeps, 
And drinks pure water. 


Notes. 


An English nursery song. See song No. 52. 


bibi, baby. See song No. 52. L ae 
Bildté pankhá = Viláyati pankhá or English pankhá, which is the 


ordinary Hind. and Panj. term among the servants of the English for the 
antidote. ' f 

are ká pani, this is a puzzle. It has been explained to mean, 

¿sweet water’ or pure water. In Arabic "arab and 'aerib are used to 

mean ‘much pure water, or as verbs, ‘ having much water’ (of wells, rivers, 

etc.) This may account for this expression, but the derivation seems 

doubtful. Perhaps the expression should be adrak ka pani, ginger water 


or gingerade. 
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Alang-palang ká pál'ná, 
Resham lági dori ; 
t Kabul se mughalini ii : 

Khari jhuláve pál'ná ; 

> Nindí, nindi, bibi ! 
Nindi, nindi, karo. ¢ 

e Panjab, 
A swing-cradle for your bed, 
Hung with silken ropes ; 
The nurse has come from Kabul v 
To make the cradle swing : ; = 
Sleep, sleep, my baby, 
Sleep, sleep. 
Notes. 


This is the last of the English nursery lullabies. Seo song No. 52. 
pál'ná and palan, a swing-cradle, cradle, 
— ldgi = lagi, fastened, 
| mughalini, properly a female Mughal (Moghul): used for an atten- 
dant in the women's apartments in Musalmin houses; a maid, houses 
maid, maid-servant, nurse, 
nindi. See song No, 52. | 
bibi. See song No. 52. | 


66. e LN 

- Haun min'jo kihán mil'ne? *8 

Gaddien anda air, - d 

Pattar pattar bak'riyán khai-líe, Li 
} Bhat'naulyán khah'de bair, m. 


| Hun eh nahín phul'ne, RPM 
i. ` Kuni jini? kuní mar'ná? — 
n Eh kamm phirí kuni kar'ná ? E. 


Hun min'jo kihán mil'ne? 
Barhí bhar phirí kuní bas'ná ? | ११ o 
Kus mitre kane has'ná ? lr n — 
Hun eh nahin phul'ne. - ps. I 


















How shall I get them now ? | — RD 
ue s The shepherd's flock has come — — 
E. And the goats have eaten all the lea Dni 


And the squirrels have eaten the wild-plams. 


— | nel? = 
m || 7 ' = .” 
1. A Jô = [| LE. 4 m 
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This (tree) will not flower now. 
Who willlive ? who will die? 
Who will do this again ? 





How shall I get them now ? 
Who will live again a whole year ? 


With what friend shall I laugh (and play) ? 
This (tree) will not flower now. 


Notes. 


The tenor of this song is rather elevated for amall children ; it is, 
~ however, very popular, "The child is supposed to arrive at a favourite ber 
tree (wild plum, Zyziphus jujuba), and finds that all the fruit and leaves 

have been destroyed by goats and squirrels. 

hun, Panj., now. 

min'jo, hill dialect, to me; = main + jo. See song No. 5. 

kihdn ? Panj., how? See song No. 23. 

Gaddien, en dialect. inflect. See song No. 5, etc. The Gaddis are a 
caste of Hindü shepherds in Kángrá and Chamba, 

andá = átá, comes. Qf. song No. 46. 

air, tr, Panj., a flock (sheep, goats, etc.) 


bhaf'nauli, hill dial, a squirrel, (Hind. gilah'ri); but I rather doubt 
this. १ 


khah'de = kháe, eat. 


kuní? hill dial., who? Kus? (= kis) irflect. form of the above. Of. 
songs Nos. 23, 27, 31. 
. kamm, Panj., = kám in all its senses. 
barhé bhar, a full year: barhé, a year. See song No. 
has'ná, for hans'ná, to laugh. Cf. songs Nos, 31, 44, 45 and 47. 


LOCAL SONGS. 


57. 


“ Chal; Chambe chákarí jana, miyán ; 

Chal; Chambe chákarí jáná, miyán." 

“ Aukhi re ghati, bikh'rá re paindá ; . 

Aukbi re gháti, bikh'rá re paipndá : 

0001 men bálak yáná, miyán ; 

Godi men bálak yáná, miyán." 

* Chal; Chambe chikari jáná, miyán ; a 
. Chal Chambe chákari." 


Kángrá. 
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“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend; 

Come and take service in Chamba, friend," 

“That difficult pass, that difficult path ; 

That difficult pass, that difficult path : 

A young child in my arms, friend 

A young child in my arms, friend," 

“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend 
Come to service in Chamba 


Notes. 

This is one of the songs of the Gaddis or Hindá shepherds of the 
Kángrá mountains (see song No. 56). Service under the Chamba Raja is 
looked on as very remunerative in Kangra, because, though the pay is 
insignificant, the room for exaction is unlimited, The mountains, however, 
into Chamba from Kangra are very high and difficult. 

Fallon. New Hind. Dict., art. us quotes a ‘hymn’ in almost the 
exact words of this song. 

Aughat gháti, mushkil paindi, godi men bálak yáná. 

So the above song may be an adaptation from some well known hymn. 
bikh'rá, Panj., difficult, impracticable. 

ve, exclamation used towards something bad. Cf. re koko, O thas 
crow! Song No. 52. 

58, 
. Gadetiye bo, ghastitari kháná jana, bo! 
Gadetiye bo, ghastitari kháná jáná, bo! 
Gaddi terá aj marhe bich nahinon ; 
Chite bich sukh kibán pana, bo? - 
Chamba, 
O shepherdess, O come and have a slide! 
O shepherdess, O come and have a slide. 

Thy shepherd to-day is not at home; : 

O how will happiness be in thy heart ? 


Notes. 


This is another song of the Gaddis (see song No. 56). A slide down 
the sides of the snow-clad mountains is a common amusement. This is a 


woman’s song 

Gadetí, a Gaddi women, a Gaddi's daughter; shepherdess. E{é, hill 

dial., is a common termination to signify the daughter or woman of a tribe 

or caste. Cf. Khafreti, a Khatri woman; Brahmanefi, a Brahman woman ; 

Ohamareft, a Chammár woman ; etc. 
. 4o, O, See song No. 18, ete. 
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ghasutaré, hill dial, a slide in the snow: a slide down the snow-clad 
mountain side: toboganing. Ghasttart kháná, to slide, to have a slide. 

Gaddé terá, lit., thy Gaddi, thy shepherd: among the Gaddis it is — 
used for husband, but not for any other male relative, Gaddt terá, thy | 
husband: Gaddi merá, my husband. 

marhe; Panj, marh, marhí, a Hindu tomb or monument: hill dial, 
a monument or temple on a hill top: among the Gaddis a house, a hill- 








side hut. 
bich, in: see song No. 18. " | 
kihán ? Panj., how ? see song No, 23,* id 


"y 59. 


Bari Anjaniyán den melen, bo, bhandorú larya: «= 
Bhandorú laryá, bo, bhandort laryá. 
Akhen Anjaniyán den melen, bo, bhandorá larya ! 
° Log sáre mele de jhárán bich ghus're, bo: 
Gusáin tithá dá ghare bieh baryá, 
Bich baryá. 
Müíye, Anjaniyán den melen, bo bhandorá laryá. 
Kangra. 
Indeed the bees stung at Anjaná's fair, O : 
'l'he bees stung, O the bees stung. 
Verily the bees stung at Anjaná's fair, O ! 
All the people at the fair rushed into the jungles, O : 
The priest of the place ran into his house, 
Into his house. 


. My dear, the bees stung at Anjaná's fair, O. 
Notes. 
The monkey god Hanuman was the son of Anjana, wife of Kesari, 
° a monkey, by Vayu or Pavana, the Wind ; whence his metronymie 


Anjaneya. At Gurk’ri, four miles from Kángrá town, there is a temple to 
Anjaná, and a fair is held there in her honour in October. The story 
goes that many years ago a man at the fair accidentally disturbed a bees’ 
nest, and the bees dashed out and stung all the people, who ran into the 
x thick jungles in the neighbourhood. 

bird, indeed, verily, See song No. 7. 

den, of : see song No. 21. 

bhandorá, a bee; bill dial. 


» The on in the word nahinon in the above song I have explained at p. 157 (6) ns 
an intensivo termination. Tho word should, however, be perhaps explained as nahin 
on = nabi» o = nahin hai, is not, where on (o) = hai. See footnote to p. 161. 





=. = 
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dkhen, hill dial., indeed, verily: (?) connected with Panj. ákh'ná, to 
say, tell. . 

bich, into, in. See song No. 18. 

tithú, hill dial, there. So also Aifhá, here; kithú ? where? jifhd, 
when: and soon. Cf. Panj. tithe, there, and tithon, thence; and so on. 

müiye,my dear, See song No. 32, 


60. 


Asán, bo, je sunyá khinnuen pattan par áyá : 
Ditti, bo, majüri khinnuen pir langháyá. 
Khinnuen dí ram-jham láin chirebáliá : = 
+ Khbinnuen di ram-jham ! 


Bag'di bag'di Rai bich, pini bán main kira. 
Hath mat lándá be! Murak janda chara. 
Khinnuen di ram-jbam lain chirebalia : 
Khinnuen di ram-jbam ! 


Bag’di bag'di Rai bich pani bán bhamiriyán : 
Mulak ujáryá Bhaunen diyán jhiriyan. 
Khinnuen di ram-jham lain chirebáliá : 
Kbiunuen di ram-jbam ! 


Bag'di bag'di Rai jit pani hin bhuáriyán : 
Des bigáryá Bhaunen diyán kumháriyán. 
Khinnuen dí ram-jham lain chirebilid : 
Khinnuen di ram-jham ! 


Sapr'kin sap'kin jáná, hathen kawwe di, be, sóthí : 
Pichhen muri dekh ! Teri nár, bo, kharoti ! 
Khinnuen dí ram-jham láín chírebáliá : t 
Khinnuen di ram-jham ! 
O, when I heard that bouncing balls were at the ferry : 
O, 1 paid the fare and had a bouncing ball brought across, 
A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball : 
The bouncing ball ! 


J am throwing rubbish into the rolling Ravi. 

O don't take my hand! my bracelets break. 
! A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball; | 
Es The bouncing ball ! | ; 
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I am throwing twirly-whirlies into the rolling Ravi: T 

The water-carrying girls of Bhaun have ruined the country. a) 

- A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball : r 
The bouncing ball ! 


T am throwing the brooms into the rolling Ravi : 
The potter-women of Bhaun have ruined the country. 
A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball : 
The bouncing ball ! 


O, you walk the roads with kawwd-stick in hand : 
Turn and look back ! O your wife is standing (there) ! 
A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball : 
The bouncing ball ! ; 


Notes. 


This song is very popular among young married women, and exhibits 
the peculiar habit many of them have of playing with children’s bouncing- 
balls (&hinnún, see song No. 51). They try and see how often they 
can bounce them up and down without a fault. 

Bhaun is the city part of the town of Kingri, and Rii stands for 
Ravi, which, however, does not flow past Kángrá, but on the other side 
of the Dhaulá Dhar or Outer Himálayan Range. 

The first things a native wants in & new place are water and a 


ghará. 


These at Kángrá are supplied by the jhiris and the Au mdedrés 


who hawk them about to strangers. ‘They are of notoriously loose char- 


acter, hence the allusion in the song. 
. Asán, bo, je sunyá : cf. song No. 32: when I heard. Je = jo, when: 


usually it means if, in Panj. 
majúrí, vulgar for majdúrí = mazdürí, a labourer's pay. I have heard 
majür'ní used for a female cooly in the Panj. Courts. 


®: langháyá ; Panj. langhdund, causal of langh'ná, to pass over: to get 


brought over: to fetch over. 
ram-jham, hill dial., the bouncing up and down of a ball. Of Hind. 
rim-jhim, the patter of rain. i 
chírcbáliá for chíirewáliá = ehírewál4, /it., he of the checkered turban 
t (chírá, see song No. 35): a man with a turban of many colours: wid 
"n for wálá is a common Panj. form seen in many family names, e. g», Ahlu- 









* wáliá.  Chírewdlá has also an idiomatic sense of medical practitioner, 
| pant hdn, I have thrown ; páná, to throw ; of: songs Nos. 23, 25, 45, ete. 
bhamirt (cf. Hind. bhambiri, a butterfly), the common Indian toy 
> consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the top so as to whirl 
b. quickly in the wind: a twirly-whirly, 


y YF 
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Khinnuen, Bhaunen, pichhen; for the termination en, cf. songs Nos. 
47, etc. 

jhírí fem. of jhír, hill dial, = Panj. jAÀinw?7r (Hind: kahár) the 
carrier caste: in the hills the water-carriers (bbishti). The women of 
this caste are very loose in character. 

jit, in which. See song No. 25. 

bhudri for buhárr, a broom. 

sar kín : £n, apparently another form of en; see songs Nos, 47, ete. 

kawwd, (Hind, dk or dkh) hill. dial, the large swallow-wort: saccha- 
rum officinarum. 

muri, having turned : for the term í see song No. 23. .` 

kharoti (= Khaloti) standing still. " 


RIDDLES AND COMIC SONGS. 
61. 


Sárang phariyá sárang nún. 

Jo sárang boliyá áe, 
Je sirang ákhe sárang niin 

Tan sárang mukh te jáe. 

Panjab. 

The peacock caught a snake. 

When the thunder rolls, 
If the peacock makes his cry 

Then the snake slips from his mouth, 


Notes. P 
The above is a play on the several meanings of the word sárang ; viz., 
(1) a peacock, (2) a snake, (3) thunder, (4) the peacock’s cry: sdrang also 
means (5) a musical measure or rág sung at midday, (6) a cloud, (7) a frog. 
Fallon, New Mind. Dict, quotes the Hindi version of this song; 
art. —,L.. 
62. 


Bak'ri boli, “ main ! main ! main! main !" | 
“ Main " men miri jie. | 

Maina boli, “ main na! main na!” | 
Baithi shakar khae. j 
. | Panjab. A 
The goat says, "I! I! I! I!" | .- 
| — And in saying '* 1!" is killed. T | | 
. PR, The maind says I am nothing! I am nothing !" 

| And sitting (at ease) is fed with sugar, 










* 
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Notes, 
Here we have a play upon the word “main” and the bleating of a 
goat at the shambles: and also a play upon the words * mainá" and | 
“main na". The catch has a moral to it, “ the proud man has a fall and 


the humble gets good things. 





63. 
Rukhe par Gaddi eharhyá : 
Sun, eharhyá, ji! * 
Pakká dard rary: E 
Sun, raryá, ji! P 
; Ohambd. * 
The shepherd climbed into the tree : : 


Listen, sir, he climbed ! 
The ripe pomegranate fell : 
Listen, sir, it fell, 
" Notes. 
rukhe, Panj. rukkh, rukkh'ra, a tree. 
Gaddi, see song No. 56, ete 
déré, hill dial., a pomegranate. Cf. Hind, dárimi, dárim : Sansk, 
dálima and dadima, 
raryá, hill dial, to fall (of fruit). 
POLITICAL SONG. 
64. " 
Meri sundar pyári ái mandar men ; 
Hans hans kar'tí hai, be, khili. 
* Kabul kí 1001, yáro, sun'kar, mujh'ko 
1 Ho, be, rahi thi bekali. 
Kábul már'ke kab'je men láe 
Jiti nahin hai Hirát gali." 


My pretty dear came into the house ; 
Laughing she is, ob, bursting with laughter 

“ I have heard about the Kábul war, my friend 
And oh I bave remained ill at ease. 

Kábul we have conquered and taken into our possession, 
But have not conquered the road to Hirát. 


Notes. 
t: Very popular all over the Panjab during the late Kábul war. 
khili, bursting with laughter. 
bekali: kal hond, to be at ease; bekal hond, to be ill at ease, to be 
out of joint. 
E | galí, a pass, road. 


Panjáb 
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Note on some earthen pots found in the alluvium at Mahesvara ( Mahesar), 
— By P. N. Bose, B. Sc., F. ०. ४५ Geologica l Survey of India, 


(With two Plates.) 


Mahesvara is the capital of the southern portion of Holkar's territory 
known as the Subhá of Nimar, and is situated on the Narmadá some 40 
miles south of Indore. Modern Mahesvara rose into importance during 
tbe reign of Ahalyá Bái who made it the seat of her government, As 
containing the ashes of that remarkable and venerable woman it is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims 

Captain Dangerfield in his paper on the Geology of Malwa* mentions 
having been shewn in the alluvium at Mahesvara large “earthen vessels 
and bricks,’ which were stated “to have been, at a very remote period, 
overwhelmed by a shower of earth.” Since Dangerfield's time, however, 
—and he wrote more than 60 years ago—no one has taken any notice of 


them. I happened to pass through Mahesvara last April, and wanted to. - 


avail myself of the opportunity to examine the antiquities in question. I 
was located in a bungalow to the west of the town. (Pl. XIV, fig. 1.) The 
upper 6 feet of the alluvium upon which the bungalow stands, is composed 
very largely of broken pottery, and J extracted a nearly whole urneshaped 
earthen pot, quantities of more or less damaged eup-shaped vessels, fresh water 
shells, fragments of lower jaw and bones of Ruminants, &c. The pottery 
remains had evidently been carried by the river from some place higher up ; 
and I learnt on inquiry, that at the eastern extremity of the town, there were 
to be seen by the river side the remains of an ancient city turned ppside 
down, as my informant stated, through supernatural agency. The banks o£ 
the Narmada at the place (known as the “ Mandal kho") are some 65 feet 
high. Approaching it by boat, one sees from a distance two well-defined 
beds of unequal thickness, the upper (about 20 feet) remarkably light- 
coloured, and the lower (about 45 ft.) of a brownish hue. On getting to 
the place, my guides pointed out towards the base of the upper bed por- 
tions of pottery-work, no doubt as they had been pointed out to Danger- 
field threescore years ago, and are described by him as large earthen 
vessels. The pottery-works appeared to enclose round wells, of which 
.1 counted half-a-dozen. They are all more or less inaccessible, and it is 
not without considerable difficulty that I managed to clamber up to one. 
The two zones of the alluvium just mentioned are separated by a thin 
stratum of very dark-coloured clay which to all appearance formed the soil 
of the now inhumed city. The lower portion (6 ft.) of the light coloured 
upper zone contains bits of charcoal and fragments of pottery in abun- 


* Malcolm's ** Central India," Vol. IT, p. 325, 
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dance. "The presence of the former would lead one to infer a large admix- 
ture of ashes, Pieces of human and cattle bones, small pebbles, bricks and 
a few large rolled pebbles chipped off artificially were obtained from this 
bed. The overlying alluvium (about 14 ft.) is characterised by the entire 
absence of these, and the occurrence of large rolled pebbles and freshwater 
shells. The pottery-work seen from below is found on examination to be 
composed of very thick, closely fitting circular pieces open at both ends, 


measuring 5) in. vertically, and with a diameter of a footanda half. From 


the well enclosed by this pottery I dug out a very larze number of earthen 
pots of various shapes and sizes piled up with their mouths downward, some 
quite empty, others filled partially or entirely with an argillaceous material, 
The length of the vessels varies from 11 to 7 inches, and the diameter from 
B to 6; the diameter of the mouth which is without a lid ranges between 
5 and 3 inches. There is no ornamentation except an unsymmetrical fur- 
row or two an inch below the neck. See Pl. XIV, XV, fig. 2—5. 

The contents of the pots when not empty are an indurated marl present. 
ing a vesieular appearance, and containing bones of birds and small mam- 
mals and fragments of charcoal. The vesicles are irregularly elongated, 
and are enerusted over with a thin yellowish-brown substance which Mr. 
Mallet of the Geologieal Survey (who very kindly analysed a specimen) 
considers to be the remains of some decomposed vegetable matter. Large 
numbers of ribs probably of goats and sheep and some teeth were got 
mostly from the interstices between the pots. The entire absence of human 
bones or human teeth from inside the well is notable. 

The well dug into (7 in Pl. XIV, fiz. 1) goes down about 10 ft. into 


the lower zone of the alluvium, though the boundary-work of pottery is 


cartied only 2 feet downward. Earthen pots were found from top to 
bottom all, as remarked before, with their mouths directed downward, 

As the other wells were quite inaccessible, they could not be opened up 
without excavations on a large scale for which I had no time. If similarity 
of appearance might justify us in inferring anything we would infer them 
to contain earthen vessels also similar to those obtained from the well 
just described, It would be extremely desirable to examine them, especially 
as excavations may lead to important discoveries and throw some light on 
the early history of India, I may mention in this connection that I noticed 
at one end of the section, at “ Mandal koh," two rows of bricks (& in the 
diagram), as if they enclosed the door of a house. — — 

The points which present vem for determination are— 

'The age of the inhumed town. 

i cw — for which the well described in this paper was 

constructed, and the earthen vessels placed in it, 
a inhumation, 
ase cnp to sottle any of these important questions to any- 
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thing approaching satisfaction. I shall, however, throw together a few 
notes in the hope that they may be of some service to the archmologist, 

The shape of the earthen vessels is quite peculiar, and the potters of 
the district have long since ceased to make anything like them, When 
we consider, besides, the thickness of the alluvium covering the wells, and 
of the pottery-bed below the bungalow, as well as the age of modern 


Mahesvara itself which is built upon these deposits and is at least some four | 


centuries old,* we can have no doubt about the antiquity of the inhumed 
town. That there was an ancient city of the name of Mahesvarapura or 
Mahega-Mandala, there is fair historical evidence to prove.f It is possible 
that the relies now discovered mark the site of that city. 

Cautley in his account of an ancient town discovered near Saharan- 
pur speaks of a well near the site of that town from which “a great 
quantity of gharás or waterpots were taken out whole, as if," says he, “ they 
had fallen into the well and sank." He does not, however, describe them 
or their contents, nor does he tell us how they occur. "Their large number, 
and the circumstance of their having been taken out whole, make their 
occurrence by mere accident extremely improbable, and incline me to suspect 
that they were, like the earthen pots under notice, placed in the well by 
human hands, and for one and the same purpose. But what could this 
purpose be? In the present instance certainly, the wells could not have 
been village wells, for in that case there would not have been so many of 
them close together especially so near the river. Nor could they evidently 
have been meant for irrigatioh purposes. The most eligible hypothesis 
that has presented itself to me is, that the gharás were dedicated to the dead, 
some with the ashes after cremation, and others with cooked cereals and 
meat. The ashes would explain the presence of bits of charcoal in the 
marly contents of the gAcerás. The vesicular texture of these contents, and 
the peculiar lining encrustation of the vesicles could be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the mixing up of the cereal grains with marl brought 
into the pots by infiltration and their subsequent decomposition. +The 
evolution of gases during this process would, as observed by Mr. Mallet, 


* The inscriptions at Kálesvara and Mitamgogvarns, the two oldest temples at 
Mahesvara bear the dates Samvat 1622 and 1623 respectively. An inscription in 
& mosque near tho fort deciphered to me by a Munshi gives 800 Hira as tho dato 
of its erection, 

t Mahesvara has been identified by Cunningham with the Mohishifalopulo of 
Hiouen Thsang. (‘' Ancient Geography,” p. 488) The Mahísa Mandala’ to which a 
Missionary was sent by Asoka in B. C, 240 (Turnour '  Maháwauso,' pp. 71-73) is 
probably present in the names Mahesvara and Mapdalesvara which are only four miles 
apart. 

£ Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol, ILI. for 1834, p. 225, 
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cause the vesicles to be diverse and irregular; and auch is found to be the 
onse. Some at least of the bones found are probably the remnants of 
dishes of animal food, "a 

Preserving the ashes after eremation and supplying the dead with 
cooked food, were practices in vogue with many tribes, both Indian and 
extra-Indian. Major Mockler, for instance, describes some earthen pots from 
Makrán,* in which he says the dead were supplied with cooked food. But 
in this and similar cases the urns or pots occur in well recognizable and 
indisputable graves. Inthe instance at hand, however, the pots are extra- 
ordinarily numerous, and their mode of occurrence quite peculiar, 

The Thero Mahádeva who was sent by Asoka in B. C. 240 to Mahisa 
Mandalat is reported to have made 40,000 converts to Buddhism, and 
ordained 40,000 more as priests. Hiouen Thsang, however, describes the 
people of the kingdom of Mahegvarapura as heretics, the most numerous 
being the Pasupatas.~ So that if the well had anything to do with Bud- 
dhist funeral rites, it must have been sunk either before. or during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. But as the Buddhist topes hitherto 
discoverel are to my knowledge of a quite different structure from the 
well-tope at Mahesvara (if tope indeed it be), I am inclined to think that 
the latter was the work of some non-Buddhist Scythian tribean which case 
too the date could not be later than that just surmised § I have not, 
however, discovered any certain traces of such a tribe. The Bheels, the 
aboriginal people of the district, burn their dead, except infants and adults 
who die from unnatural causes. 

Dangerfield speaks of a shower of earth as the cause assigned for the 
inbumation ; I was told that the place had heen overturned. These tradi- 
tions probably point to an earthquake which would cause submergence, 
as in the case of the fort and village of Sindru on the’ Indus || 

The collections consisting of gharés, bones, &c., have been presented 
to the Indian Museum. 


# Proc. A. उ. B. for July 1877. The vessels found by Major Mockler now in the 
collection of the Indian Museum are not unlike those which form the subject of this 
paper, 

+ Boe note, ante p. 228. 

t * Hist. de la vie de Hiouen Thsang" pp. 411-415. 

& James Prinsep from an examination of the coins discovered by Cautley assigns 
the carly centuries of the Christian era as the date of the destruction of the ancient 
city near Saharanpur, - 

| Lyell's * Principles of Geology," 10th on, Vol. 11, p. 99. 
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— xnisvincu aris or paier rurous situated Above 
‘the first median nervule at the inner edge of the dark border. UNDERSIDE 
pure glossy brown, a narrow lilacy-white transverse line continuous across 
both wings, even, narrowly edged internally with very dark brown, the 
brown ground-colour deepens from the base to this line, and outside the 
— line it is abruptly and uniformly paler. Forewing with two submarginal 
| ocelli, small, white pupilled, and ringed with lighter brown. Hindwing 
n^ with seven ocelli, the three upper small, the fourth, sixth, and seventh 
s minute, the fifth only prominent. ` 

l Length of forewing 1 inch, whence expanse = 2:1 inches. 
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VI.— Some new or rare species of Rhopalocerous Lepidoptera from the 
Indian region — By Mason G. F. L. Mansuarr, R. E. 


(With Plate IV.) 
(Read January 4th, 1882.] 





1. MYCALESIS SURKHA, n. sp. 
Plate IV, fig. 1 š. 
4. With a tuft of hairs on Aindwing just above the base of the 
subcostal nervure, and another placed in a slit or pouch near the middle 


of the submedian nervure, the opening on the upperside. Wings above 
bright yellowish rufous shading off into a dark brown outer border most 


broadly at apex of forewing where the dark brown is continued along the 


costa, and at the anal angle of the hindwing ; a single round small black 


‘spot on the forewing with an indistinct iris of paler rufous situated above 
the first median nervule at the inner edge of the dark border. 


UNDERSIDE 
pure glossy brown, a narrow lilacy-white transverse line continuous across 


both wings, even, narrowly edged internally with very dark brown, the 


brown ground-colour deepens from the base to this line, and outside the 
line it is abruptly and uniformly paler. Forewing with two submarginal 


 ocelli, small, white pupilled, and ringed with lighter brown. Hindwing 
nib i ocelli, the three upper small, the fourth, sixth, and seventh 


minute, the fifth only prominent, - 
Length of forewing 1 inch, whence expanse = 2-1 inches. 
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Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the Donat range in Upper Tenas- 
serim in January. The type specimen, which is unique and much muti. 
lated, has been deposited in the Indian Museum, ‘The female is unknown, 
It is closely allied to Mycalesis (Loesa) oroatis Hewitson, from Java, and 
of which it is the continental form. 


2. ZOPHOESSA DURA, n. sp. 
Plate IV, fig. 2 4. 


&. Wings above dark velvet brown, with a faint purple gloss and 
in some lights a golden sheen, the outer margin of both wings abruptly 
paler, the pale margin widening on the hindwing where it occupies nearly 
half the wing. Forewing with an indistinct similar submarginal line on 
the pale ground ; Aindwing with four round blackish spots on the pale 
ground, and beyond them a dusky marginal line followed by the usual 
outer yellowish lines divided by a fine dusky line. UxperSIDE as in 
Z. sura, Moore, to which it is closely allied, but the silvery grey and 
chesnut markings are less prominent, and the grey zigzag lines at base of 
the hindwing are much more convex in outline. 


The spots on the upperside of the hindwing are much smaller than 


in Z. sura, the two on the median interspaces are prominent, the other two 
^ are obsolescent, | 


Length of forewing 1:35 inches, whence expanse = 2:8 inches. 

Taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in the lower 'Thoungyeen forests in 
Upper Tenasserim in May. The type specimen, which is unique, has been 
presented to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


3. HIPPARCHIA SHANDURA, n. sp. 
Plate IV, fig. 3 १. 


9. Allied to ZZ. briseis, Linnwus, from northern and western Asia, 
but smaller and notably differing in having a large white patch in the 
discoidal cell of the forewing completely filling the cell except at its 
extremity ; and in this feature approximating to the species of Melanargia 
(galathea, lachesis, psyche, clotho, &c.) in colouri ng. 

Wings above dull black with creamy white markings, Forewing with 
the costal margin streaked and mottled with grey and black ; a large blotch of 
creamy white in the discoidal cell, filling it completely from the base to near 
the extremity where it ends abruptly, and a discal series of longitudinal 
— white streaks, consisting of a short streak above the subcostal nervure, 
a very long one below it bearing 4 round black spot in the centre, a very 

short narrow streak between the discoidal nervules, a larger streak below 
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the third median nervule, a larger one still below the second median 
nervule divided transversely by a large blackish spot, a shorter streak 
filling the whole width between the firat median nervule and submedian 
nervure and bearing a blackish spot near its outer upper end, and ७ 
short streak below the submedian. Cilia long, white, broadly inter- 
rupted with black at theendsof the nervures. Hindwing with a broad discal 
transverse band of creamy white longitudinal streaks completely coalesced, 
widest at the middle where it extends half way into the discoidal cell and 
narrowest at the margins especially the costal margin; cilia long, white, 
scarcely perceptibly interrupted with black. Usperstpe. Forewing, cos- 
tal margin and apex whitish finely mottled with brown; cell white mottled 
with brown at upper edge, and with a blackish bar near extremity ; the 
discal series of streaks as above but alllarger, completely coalescing, and 
sharply defined with dark brown internally and externally except at the 
apex where they merge into thé mottled ground, the two black spots of the 
upperside reappearing as black ocelli with white pupils. Mindwing white 
mottled with brown, the mottlings deepening into three irregular dark 
brown mottled transverse bands darkest at their outer edges, one sub- 
marginal, one near the base of the cell, and one between these two. 

Length of forewing 1:15 inches, whence expanse = 2*4 inches. 

Taken by Major John Biddulph on the Shandur plateau in Northern 


Kashmir. The type, which is unique, bas been deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 


4. ZEUXIDIA MASONI, Moore. 


'This species was described from a specimen of the female taken in the 
Limborg expedition at Meetan in Upper Tenasserim in April, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet, in the following terms. “ Allied to Z. amethystus, Butler, 
from Sumatra. Female, differs in the paler colour of the wings, and in 
the greater breadth of the yellow oblique band ; the band entire and termi- 
nating at the middle median braneh, below which are two similar-coloured 
spots; a small pale patch before apex of the wing; hindwing pale einnamon- 
brown broadly along outer border. Expanse 4-5 inches." 

A male specimen of a Zeuxidia has recently been taken by Captain 
C. T. Bingham in the lower Thoungyeen forests which evidently belongs 
to this species, the male of which has not as yet been deseribed. It differs 
from Z. amethystus & on the forewing in having the lilac baud extendinz 
to the hinder angle; and in the Aindwing in having the lilac pateh 
extending from just above the third median nervule to the submedian 
nervure: instead of extending from jast below the body to the fold 
between the second and third median nervules. 
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Desoription, d, UPPERSIDE velvety blackish brown, paler at the 
outer margin and glossed with purple about the dise of each wing; fore- 
wing with a broad whitish purple transverse band suffused with darker 
purple at the edges and extending from the costa, where it is broadest, 
outside the cell to the hinder angle where it narrows to a point; Aindwing 
with the outer margin broadly pale purple extending from the fold above 
the third median branch to the submedian nervure, the extreme margin 
and tail being brownish. UNDERSIDE bright golden brown, deepening out- 
wards towards a narrow dark brown almost regular line which crosses 
both wings just at the end of the discoidal cell from the costa of forewing 
to a little short of the anal angle of hindwing near which this iine is 
abruptly and acutely angled back towards the base. Forewing with three 
lilac grey bars across the cell, and the transverse dark line outwardly and the 
costal half of the wing outwardly irregularly suffused with lilac grey. 
Hindwing with the dark transverse line outWardly and the basal half irregu- 
larly suffused with lilac grey, and with two moderate sized ocelli, one 
between the subcostal nervules brown, with a yellowish pupil and yellowish 
and narrow dark brown rings ; the other between the first and second median 
nervules dull yellow finely ringed with dark brown and excentrically marked 
with a brownish spot bearing a yellowish pupil. 

Length of forewing 2 inches, whence expanse = 4:2 inches, 

This species is manifestly very closely allied to the Sumatran 
Z. amethystus, but both are extremely rare, and in the absence of specimens 
of the latter, we must retain the Indian species as distinct, 

The specimen was caught between March and May, but the exact 
date is uncertain, and adds one more to the numerous and valuable discoveries 
which we owe to Captain Bingham's careful research. 


5. THAUMANTIS LOVISA, Wood-Mason, | 

The male of this species was described and figured by Mr. Wood- 
Mason in the Journ. A. S. B., Vol. XLVII, part II, p. 175 (1878), from 
two specimens in the Limborg collection, taken in Upper Tenasserim on 
the Taoo plateau at an elevation of 2,000 to 6,000 feet. Captain C. T. 


Bingham has recently captured a fine specimen of the female, hitherto 


undescribed, in the lower Thoungyeen forests which are also in Upper 
Tenasserim, and not far from the Taoo plateau but at a considerably lower 
elevation. | 

T. louisa 9 differs from the figure of the male, in the following 
particulars. UrPgmsrpg with the fulvous ground-colour on the hindwing 
extending completely up to, and embracing the heads of, the hastate 


border spots, the ground-colour of the outer portion of the wings being. 


not white but pure french grey, the only traces of pure white being on 
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the forewing, at the middle of the costal margin and outside the median - 4 ^ n 
transverse line and decreasing from its costal end. The dusky tipping at * 
the apex also extends below the subcostal nervure, Usperstps with the B १ 
fulvous portions not luteous, but strongly suffused with grey and altogether p 
of a far colder tone; the hastate border spots of the upperside pale but 
perfectly distinct and complete; hindwing with the outer submarginal [| 
lunular line obsolete, the inner one slender and incomplete, whereas in the ` ] | 
figure of the male both these lunular lines are complete and prominent. » ^ 
Length of forewing 2:8 inches, whence expanse = 5:8 inches. = 
The specimen from which the description is taken was captured between 
March and May, exact date not recorded. It of course lacks the tuft of 
erectile hairs on the hindwing which is present in the male. ° 
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6. POLYOMMATUS ELLISI, n. sp. 
Plate IX, fig. 4 4. 


d$. UrrEnsrDE dark greyish black, the basal portion of both wings 
powdered with metallie greenish golden scales, the outer half with a bronzed 
sheen; Forewing with a dark centered white spot at end of the cell, and 
a diseal series of four prominent white spots sometimes dark centred; 
Hindwing also with a white spot at end of the cel!, and a small white one 
above it near the costa ; a discal series of. four white spots, corresponding 
with those on the forewing. 

UxpEmsrpE creamy white, Forewing brownish on the dise with the 
outer margin broadly paler, the spots of the upper surface large, indistinet 
and paler still. Hindwing with the base metallic greenish golden deepen- 
ing into brown up to the discal row of spots, the outer margin creamy 
white, the spots of the upperside large, indistinct, white. i 

The female appears to differ in lacking the brilliant metallic scales. 

Expanse 0'9 to 1:05 inches, | 

The type specimen (which has been presented to the Indian Museum) 
was taken on the Sánch pass in Pangi, N.-W. Himalayas, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet above the sea in August by Mr. Robert Ellis, after whom I 
have named it, Several other specimens were taken at the same time all 
corresponding with the type specimen. Others were taken in Pangi in 
June at an elevation of. 12,000 feet whieh have less of the metallic sheen, 
and have the white spots on the upperside considerably smaller; these 
latter evidently belong to the same species, but whether they are seasonal 


or geographical varieties is uncertain. 
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7. PAPILIO CLARA, n. sp. 
Plate IV, fig. 5 ४. 


d. Wingsabove velvety brown, almost black in some specimens, paling 
at the outer margin broadly at ६116 apex and decreasing towards the hiuder 
angle. Forewing with four short streaks of powdery blue at the end of 
the cell, bebind which are four longer and narrower streaks toward the 
base, also a discal series of eight bluish streaks increasing in length 
from the costa and each extending from near the outside of the cell to 
the edge of the paler outer border, the two lower streaks between the 
submedian and median nervures, the remainder one between each pair of 
nervules. — Hindwing with a prominent submarginal row of pure white 
longitudinal streaks one on each side of each nervule leaving a wide 
brown margin beyond on which in some specimens indieations of the 
continuation of the white streaks to the margin show through from the 
underside; a rounded yellow spot at the anal angle bordered inwardly by a 
blackish lunule. Body black, spotted with white. 

UNDERSIDE uniform paler brown of the same tint as the margin on the 
upperside, the forewing unspotted except with faint traces of whitish at 
the hinder angle; Aindwing with the row of white streaks as on upperside 
but continued up to the margin, the yellow anal spot and black lunule as 
on upperside and a round white spot at base above the costal nervure, 

Length of forewing 1:9 inches, whence expanse = 39 inches, 

Habitat.—U pper Tenasserim. “ 

P. clare is closely allied to P. hewitsonii, Westwood, from Borneo, 
of which it may possibly be only a permanent geographical variety, It 
differs from P. hewitsonii in the presence of the blue streaks on the forewing 
which are visible more or less in all the thirteen specimens examined, in 


some very prominent in others partially obsolete, but none are without 


blue at the end of the cell and in the interspaces immediately beyond it. 
It also differs in the paling of the margin of the forewing ; and in the 
hindwing in the single row of prominent white streaks. Its northern ally 
T. slateri, Hewitson, differs in the shape of the forewings having them 
narrower and more acuminate, and also entirely lacks the white streaks 
on the upperside of the hindwing. In shape of this wing P. clare 
corresponds with P. howitsonii. 

The difference between Assum and Tenasserim species in regard to 
the absence or presence of white spots on the hindwing has curious 
parallels among the Luplaas which are mimicked by this group of Papilio, 
JE. deione, Westwood, and E. hopei, Felder, from Assam lack the white 


border spots on the hindwing, while their representatives in Tenasserim _ 
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E. limborg?, Moore, and ZE. grotei, Felder, have the white spots prominently 
* developed, Lan". 
Four specimens were taken by Captain C. T. Bingham on the Donat 
range in January. “Three were taken by Captain C, H. E. Adamson in 
the Thoungyeen forests in February, and six in the same locality by Captain 
Bingham in May. 


8. PAPILIO PAPONE, Westwood. 

This species was described by Westwood in 1872 in the Trans. of 
the Ent. Soc. Lond., with “ habitat in India orientali," and no subsequent 
notice has been recorded of its occurrence so far as I know. A specimen 
has now been taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in Upper Tenasserims 
which satisfactorily establishes the exact locality for this rare butterfly ; 
the capture was made in the 'Thoungyeen forests on the 12th March. 





It will be seen that the materials for the foregoing paper are almost 
entirely due to the careful researches of Captain C. T. Bingham, whose 
investigations as an ornithologist are already well known, and to whom I have 
been indebted for most valuable and generously rendered assistance in the 
getting together of data for the handbook of the “ Butterflies of India," 
&c., the first part of which has been published; Captain Bingham has 
succeeded during the past two seasons in capturing nearly every species 
formerly recorded from Tenasserim, besides numerous species and sexes of 
species new to science and some new to the Indian list, and I take this 
opportunity of warmly acknowledging not only his labours but the gene- 
rous way in which he has placed the whole of his collection at my disposal, 


ExrLANATION or Prarg IV. 
Fig. 1. .Mycalesis surtiha, Marshall d. 
Fig. 2. Zophoessa dura, t g 
Fig. 3. Hipparchia shandura, s ? 
Fig. 4. Polyommatus ellisi, » á` 
Fig. 6. Papilio clara, " d. 
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VIL—On an abnormality in the horns of the Hog-deer, Axis porcinus, 
with an amplification of the theory of the evolution of antlers in 
Ruminants.— By Jous Cocxsunn, Offy. 2nd Asst. to Supdt. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

[Read March 1882.) 


The specimen exhibited to the meeting is a frontlet of the Hog-deer 
in which the left horn is abnormally developed as in a stag of the elaphine 
group. The frontlet is a specimen that belonged to the Asiatic Society's 
collection and is without history. There is, however, fair presumptive * 
evidence that the horns belonged to a feral animal.* Before proceeding to 
any explanation of the variation a description is necessary. 

The right horn is normal and measures 14” from burr to tip along 
the curve. The brow tine 3j", the external tine 5", internal tine 24*. 
Circumference at burr 5} of beam midway 22. The left horn has five 
tines on it, as in a stag of ten, and the beam describes a sweeping curve 
posteriorly. The burr and brow tines are normal, though the latter is 
slightly curved inwards; an inch and a balf further up the beam is a tine 
measuring 347” in length which I take to be representative of the bez tine. 

This tine, though otherwise justly proportioned, is curved inwards and back- 

wards, Three and a quarter inches further up the beam is a third snag 

measuring 24" along the curve; this snag though flattened and distorted I 

take to be analogous to the royal tine, Lastly the tip is bifurcated, its 
appearance being that of the sur-royal in Cervus canadensis. These snags 

are palmated and the inner furcation, which has lost its tip, grows parallel d 
to the inner tine C on the opposite horn. 

Abnormalities in Cervine horns are not uncommon, Judge Caton in 
his recent work “On the Antelope and Deer of America” discusses the 
question and attributes these growths to accidental injury to the horn, 
while tender and growing. Admitting that the majority of abnormal horns 
come under this category, I am nevertheless inclined to think that the 
specimen under review is to be otherwise explained. As a disciple of the 
doctrine of evolution it appears to me more rational to attribute the con- š 
dition of the left horn to reversion or atavism. The circumstance of the 
variation being unilateral does not invalidate my hypothesis; polydactylism, 
the occurrence of supernumerary mammie, and other phenomena of this 
nature being very frequently unilateral. 






® The horns aro bleached as if by exposure, and the polish where visible appears 
to me rather that of a feral than domestic animal, 
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The fact, however, that reversion to an extinct ancestor implies degra- 
dation in the Rusine is L confess a difficulty. The Rusine type of antler 
prevailed in Pliocene times, and is a comparatively elementary state. 
Nevertheless Cercus dicranos, whose antlers are described by Boyd Daw- 


kins as “so complicated as to defy description,” existed during that epoch, 


The question of the atavism of these Hog-deer antlers is an important 
one, and asit is notoriously difficult to assign aclear and trae value to certain 
conditions which would entail the destruction of a fancied discovery, I 
shall first attempt to put in as strong a light as possible the opposite argu- 
ment to my view, viz, that the horns here described are accidental pro- 
ductions. 

It may be advanced: Firstly, that of four of the so-called tines only 
one, the bez, bears any resemblance toa well formed tine, and the fact of 
its turning down at the tip seems to point to an inherent tendency which 
the inner tine has (in this species) of curving downwards ; that it is in fact 
nothing more than the inner tine C arrested in its growth at the lower 
portion of the beam. Secondly, that the so-called royal tine is on the 
inner side of the beam. Finally that the terminal bifurcation is due to 
a law announced by myself further on, that all terminal portions are 
capable of fureation. Other abnormalities doubtless exist in private collec- 
tions of horns and this paper, if it results in no further good, may possibly 
have the effect of leading to the description of some of these. 

The evolution of antlers in Ruminants appears capable of being brought 
under a theory of development. "The honour of being the first to apply a 
definite law to the development of the horns of the Cervid belongs to the 
late Prof. A. Garrod, who published a paper on the anatomy of the 
Ruminants in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for January 1877. 

Garrod'slaw may be most briefly stated in his own words. “ What 
may be called the typical antler is composed of a bifurcate beam, with a 
brow-antler springing from the front of its basal portion. These three 
parts may be termed A, B, and C as in the accompanying diagram (fig. 1.) 

“They occur, uncomplicated, in the genus Rusa, in O. porcinus, C. axis 
and 0. alfredi (fig. 1). On the assumption that most of the complicated 
many-pointed antlers that occur are the result of the exaggerated develop- 
ment of one or other, or both of the extremities B and C, their special 
features may be explained. For instance imagine both B and O bifurcate, 
remaining of equal size, and we arrive at the condition found in Cervus 
schomburgké (fig. 2). 0. duvaucelli differs in that B is extra developed at 
the expense of C (fig. 3). ...... Following out the ingenious hypothesis 
of Mr. Blyth, P. Z. 8, 1867, p. 836, O. eldi only differs in the still greater 


dama 

development of the anterior branches of B (tig. 4). ete 28 Sede y ; 

and in the species included in the genus Pseudazis ...... a ent co 
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Diagram of Antlers of Deer. 


tion obtains, B being greatly reduced and C correspondingly enlarged 
(fig. 5). In the Elaphine Deer this is carried further, the continuation 
of the beam C being divided terminally into many points (fig. 6). ...... 
With reference to the brow-antler A, it is evident that its duplication (the 
bez tine) is more associated with the actual size of the antlers than with 
any other peculiarity.” (This last aesertion is by no means evident.) 

Although Prof. Garrod's theory satisfactorily explains the development 
of a large number of Cervine antlers, it is powerless to explain the horns of 
the JElaphine those of Elaphurus davidianus, Cervulus, Coassus, dc. 
It is apparent that his so-called typical antler is already a complex organ 
possessing as it does 3 tines, while there are existing species of deer whose 
antlers never proceed beyond the condition of a simple spike, Coassus rufus . 
for example. It therefore appears more philosophical to assume the typical 
antler to be a simple spike, a condition which all cervine horns exhibit in 
the first year's growth. 

Some months after the publication of Prof. Garrod's paper on the 
anatomy of the Ruminants, Prof. Boyd Dawkins published a most im- 
portant paper in the Quar. Jour. of the Geol. Society (Vol. XX XIV— Read 
19th Dec. 1877) “on the history of the Deer of the European Miocene and 
Pliocene strata" The general conclusions he arrived at regarding the 
palwontological history of the development of antlers are given below in an 
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“In the mid-Miocene age, the cervine antler consisted of a simple 
forked crown only, In the Pliocene it becomes larger and longer and 
altogether more complex, some forms, such as the Oervus dicranios of 
Nesti, being the most complicated antlers known either in the living or 
fossil state, ‘Those successive changes are analogous to those which are 
to be observed in the development of the antlers in the living deer, which 
begin with a simple point and increase their number of tines until their 
limit be reached." More recently (Nature Nov. 1881) he has repeated the 
same generalization in slightly different language which I here quote, “ In 
other words the development of antlers indicated at successive and widely 
separated pages of the geological record is the same as, that observed in the 
history of a single living species." 

Boyd Dawkins regards the antlers of the extinct Procervulua, which is 
the simplest type hitherto met fossil, as the starting point of the antlered 
ruminants both in the old and new worlds. But the antlers in this genus 
were more or less branched, and bearing the existing Coassus rufus in view, 
they can hardly be regarded as quite elementary. Considering the imperfect 
state of the Geological record it may be foretold that an antlered ruminant 
with simple deciduous spikes for horns will yet be discovered fossil. 

Prof. Dawkins has not attempted to apply his theory to an explanation 
of the horns of existing deer as Garrod had done, but Sir Vincent Brooke 
who published an elaborate paper on the classification of the Cervidae, with 
a synopsis of the existing species, in the P. Z. S. for. 1878 p. 883, has fol- 
lowed Garrod's theory closely. 

There is therefore room for an amplification of Dawkins’ phylogenetic 
law, which I would state thus, as bearing on both extinct and existing 
cervines. 

The development of the antlers of individual spectes of cervines is 
a recapitulation of the history of the development of antlers in the group. 

I would assume the typical antler to be a simple spike, as in Coassus 
rufus, capable of extensive furzation, reduplication, arrest and redundancy 
of growth in parts. 

In certain species the terminal portions of the main stem, when the 
limit of length bas been reached, have a tendency to develop an almost 
unlimited number of snags, possibly referable to palmation of the horns in 
an extinct ancestor. ‘This tendency is markedly manifest in Cerous elaphus 
and Panolia eldi and in a lesser degree in Rucervus.” 

I shall take up the development of the horns of the Wapiti, Cervus 
canadensis, to illustrate my theory. 


* The fine horns of Recerens duvaucelli figured by Blyth, P. Z S. 1807, fig. 3, show 
this character, and also a tendency to palmation. The horns aro yet in the Museum, 
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The growth of the antlers in the Wapiti has been carefully described 
by Judge Caton whose observations extended over a period of 15 years and 
included over 100 deer, 


The horns of the 1st year are usually spikes, a condition I illustrate by 


fig. 1. 


| 4 


The second antlers have both brow and bez tines, this condition I 
therefore regard as a double furcation, fig. 2. The third antlers almost 
invariably have the Royal tine, see fig. 3. The fourth and fifth year may 
or may not produce the sur-royal, fig. 4 

The horns of Cereus elaphus and its numerous races are, T consider, the 
most difficult of comprehension in the whole group, and the above is I 
believe the first rational explanation of their development that has as yet 
been offered. Capreolus caprea and Elophurus davidianus are both primi- 
tive types. In these two genera the primary bifurcation takes place on 
the beam at some distance from the burr. 'The development of the horns 
of Capreolus offer so admirable an instance of furcation from a simple 
beam, that the marvel is that the theory I have brought forward has not 
occurred to some one before. 

The horns of Elaphurus davidianus which were a stumbling block to 
Prof. Garrod, who states that they were “ quite beyorfl his comprehension,” 
are easily explained by the same theory. The primary furcation takes 
place some distance up the beam, the forward branch (brow tine) subse- 
quently furcates again, while the posterior branch, which in the stag (E/aphus) 
bas hitherto been considered the beam, remains simple tapering and pointed 
It thus becomes obvious that superiority of growth in either the anterior 
or posterior branches of the primary furcation would constitute the main 
stem or beam, 

The tendency towards furcation of the anterior branch or brow tine is 
yet manifest in various existing corvines, In an extinct species of deer, 
Megaceros hibernicus the brow tine was constantly furcate at the extremity, 
and a tendency to this order of things is to be observed throughout the 
Rosine family. I would in this manner explain the studs and snags so 
commonly present in the brow tine of Aris maculatus. 1 observe that it 





1 


exists in 8 out of 15 heads, and such being the case, it appears doubtful 
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whether it should not be rather eonsidered the normal condition, and the 
typical antler of Garrod the reverse, In the majority of instances there 
is a small conical snag at the base of the brow tine, but in more than one 
specimen there is a double snag, and in one of these specimens the anterior 
snag measures 34 inches in length. à; 

The extreme of this form of development is to be observed in Panolia 
eldi where the brow tine bas commonly 3 snags (trifurcate). It is of less 
common occurrence in Rucervus duvaucelli, and in R. schomburgki exhibita 
the same type as in Megaceros, viz., a well marked farcation of the extra- 
mity of the brow tine. 2. schomburgki has probably the most exuberant 
horus of any existing cervine. 

The Sambar of India, Rusa aristotelis, can, as a rule, be distinguished 
from other races by the circumstance of the tines B and C being of nearly 
equal length, and the posterior being set on immediately behind the other. 
It is thus in the same plane as the furcation at the brow. In the Assam 
and Burmese races the outer tine B is, as a rule, longer than B which is 
set on the beam in a transverse direction pointing inwards and upwards. 
It thus approaches the borns of Axis porcinus. I would throw out the 
suggestion that as both these animals frequent grass jungles, the more or 
less transverse direction of the posterior tine has been produced through 
the resistance offered to the growing horn by the grass and that this cause 
operating similarly on both species through a series of generations bas 
resulted in a permanence of the type. | 

With reference to the horns of Panolia eldi, an examination of a large 
series of horns in every stage of growth has convinced me that Prof. Garrod's 
diagram is incorrect. (P. Z. S. 1877, p. 16, fig. 4.) The tine C has no 
existence in the position assigned to it in any specimen I have seen. Horns 
of the 2nd year's ggewth are in the form of a C without the top stroke. 
The next stage is furcation of the anterior extremity. Mature horns of 
P. cidi often have as many as 9 or 10 small snags on the main beam, in 
addition to a terminal furcation, 

This is particularly to be noticed in the Siamese race of brow-antlered 
deer named Cervus platyceros by Gray. Good figures of these Siamese 
horns are given by Blyth, P. Z. S. 1867, p. 841. The palmation of the 
extremity is evident (hence the name), and the numerous snags are, I 
consider, of the nature of the spillers in Dama and Alces. I cannot at 
present offer an explanation of these spillers beyond that already given. 
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VIII.—On the habits of a little known Lizard, Brachysaura ornata.— By 
JOHN COCKBURN, 2nd Assistant to Superintendent Indian Museum, 
[Received 26th January; Read 1st February.) 

BRACHYSAURA ORNATA. 

Blyth, J. A. 5. B. Vol. XXV p. 448. 

Gunther, Reptiles of Brit. India, p. 161. 

Jerdon, P. A. S. B. 1570, p. 78. 

Btoliczka, P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 77. 

Very little is known of this lizard. It was originally described by 
Blyth in the J. A. S. B. Vol. XXV from specimens procured by Dr. Jerdon 
at Saugar in Central India Dr. Günther includes it in an appendix to the 
Reptiles of British India, and remarks that it is just possible that thia 
animal may be recognized when re-discovered, but from the description 
alone it is impossible to characterize the new genus Brachysaura or to fix its 
position in the family of the dgamide. 

In the P. A. S. B. for 1877, Dr. Jerdon in his Notes on Indian Herpe- 
tology remarks that all his endeavours to procure specimens for a more 
minute examination of this curious form had hitherto failed and “ till some 
one with sufficient scientific proclivitios examines these districts we must 
rest satisfied with our incomplete information." ‘The type appears at this 
time to have been lost. In 1872, five specimens were procured in Kachh by 
that enthusiastic naturalist Dr. Stoliczka, and described in the Proceedings 
for May, 1872. 

During the last rainy season I found B. ornata excessively common in 
the vicinity of the town of Banda and was enabled to send more than twenty 
living specimens to th Zoologieal Gardens, Calcutta, as well as to present 
a series to the Indian Museum. The results of my observations show how 
much of interest there may be in the life history of a small lizard. 

There are certain anomalous sexual characters about this lizard, the 
females being larger than the males, "The superiority of the female in size 
appears to occur irregularly throughout the province Sauropsida. The 
female of Sitana minor is a third larger than the male, but in Calotes 
versicolor the reverse is the case. In Brachysaura, which is closely allied 
to Calotes, not only is the female larger, but she is normally more brilliantly 
coloured than the male. Certain peculiarities in the behaviour of the 
females leads me to suspect that they seek and attract the males. In more 
than one instance I observed a female make decided advances towards 


a male. She sidled up to him in a most insinuatiug way, with a crouching 


wriggling motion and open jaws, and seized him by the nuchal crest. २ 
Dr. Stoliczka P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 72 remarks that the head-quarters 


of Brachysaura appear to be westward. This is not strictly correct, but — 
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letter to Dr. Anderson, wrote,“ B. ornata appears to be essentially a 
Central Indian species. "The black voleanie soil ० these provinces seems 
its peculiar habitat. I, however, once (in 1873), captured a pair on the 
north bank of the Jumna at Allahabad near the mouth of the Sussor 
Kuderee, Sitana is plentiful in this locality, but I never found another 
pair of Brachysaura. It is unknown in the Duab, and the probability is 
that these individuals were the offspring of others brought down in some 
flood from Bundlekhand.” It now appears likely that Brachysaura ornata 
will be found in arid tracts throughout the Gangetic provinces, from the 
confluence of the Jumna westward to the extreme limits of the Empire. 
It would appear to range with Psammophis condanurus, and Sitana minor. 
Its southern limit beyond Saugar is yet unknown. ° 

There are several points in which my specimens appear to differ from 
Dr. Stoliezka's and I have therefore deseribed the lizard anew. 

Brachysaura ornata, Blyth, d. A squat thick-set pot-bellied ground 
lizard, with a large bead and short tail, Scales on the upper surface of 
body, limbs and tail strongly keeled, this character being less defined on the 
lower surface of the abdomen and thighs. The scales of the body are in 
nearly vertical series down the flanks, following the line of the ribs, and 
gradually inclining upwards in the direction of the costal cartilages on 
the ventral surface. Counted round the body at the 30th spine they are 55 
in number in an adult. From the Ist nuchal spine to the extremity of the 
tail are 110 scales, 

A dorsal and nuchal crest of sharp spines is present in the male sex 
only ; the nuchal portion of this crest, composed of 9 scales, is most deve- 
loped, there .is then a hiatus of 8 strongly keeled scales, when the spines 
again occur. "They are continued in the form of a strong median series of 
keels to the tips of the tail. 


Total length. Head and body, Tail from 
| to centro of vent. centre of vent. 
ó 6} 32 3} 
9 5} 89 ° 14 (Imperfect.) 
Q 3:90 2.42. 


The fore limb when laid backwards reaches the inguinal region, and 
the hind limb laid forward extends to the angle of the lower jaw, all four 
limbs are strongly keeled to the extremities of the digits. The keels 
are very strongly marked on the scales of the tail, 80 much so as 
to impart to it a polygonal appearance in its lower half. They dimi- 
nish in a binumeral ratio from 12 in number at the basal half of the upper 
third, to 6 at the extremity. No preanal pores have been observed. 

Head large, with a prominent and overhanging superciliary ridge 
composed of 8 inflected scales, counted between the nostril and the posterior 
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margin of the orbit where it abruptly terminates. Nostril round, in a 
single large inflated shield, its position being immediately above the 3rd 
and 4th labials. Labial formula, Nl 7 3 

The lips are thick and fleshy and there are two rows of scales, similar 
to the upper labials, covering the lip. Both upper and lower labials are 
perforated with pores varying from 1 to 5 in number on each scale; the ` 
loreal region also exhibits these pores. The upper surface of the head 
requires minute description ; itis more or less covered with tuberculated and 
keeled scales. Beginning from the rostrum it will be seen that the 4th 
and 5th scales on the mesial line from this shield are tuberculated and 
enlarged into a rudimentary nasal appendage. The number of scales in 
transverse series at this point are 2 on each side, or, including the tubercle, 
5 in all. In other specimens, particularly in females, this character may be 
described as a rosette-like group of tuberculated scales. These scales are 
not so strongly marked in immature specimens. Posterior to this region 
are the convexly prominent superior surfaces of the orbit, characterized 
by a deep mesial groove, and also covered with enlarged tubercular scales. 
In the centre of the vertical region, which may be defined by an imaginary 
line drawn across the head from the posterior termination of the super. 
ciliary ridges, is a large round scale with a central depression and white 
horny central point. Separated from it by a single scale are two small 
conical isolated spines, and a few enlarged keeled scales. Further beyond, 
on the posterior edge of the temporal region, are two groups of spines as in 
Calotes. These groups are made up of from 6 to 7 elongate conical spines, 
a central spine being always more developed than the others. "There is one 
other character of importance in the head. This consists of a ridged cheek 
piece of much enlarged and keeled scales which extends from below the 
hinder angle of the orbit to the tympanum. The number is not constant, 
and from 6 to 12 may sometimes be found. 

The normal colour of the females consists of various shades of earthy 
brown, with three rows of rhomboidal or circular blotches—one median, 
which is the largest and extends down the tail, and two lateral rows of 
sinaller size, The blotches have a pale straw or flesh-coloured edging. 
Females taken under sexual excitement are either wholly crimson, or crimson, 
with the exception of the back, which is dusky olive. The gular fold is deep 
black. In tbis stage the female does not exhibit any markings or blotches 
whatever, and at the least provocation or excitement becomes quite crimson. 
The prominent and pendulous abdomen in this sex is evidently connected 
with the stowage of ova. 

The males are normally of an uniform dusky brown. In this sex the 
blotches are not so well marked as in the female, and much smaller. ‘I'he 
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flesh-coloured edging might in them be rather described as an interrapted 
flesh-coloured line, The general colour assimilates itself to the black cotton 
suil which this lizard particularly affects. I have never captured a male in 
the crimson state, but have observed that they can assume a faint rosy 
tinge and also a bright green. The males have a distinct physiognomy, 
slenderer bodies, but stouter limbs than the females. The tail is bulbous 
and thick at the base, with the usual sexual projection, and suddenly 
tapers. It is always a third longer than in the female. The gular sac is 
developed in both sexes, but is more massive and has a distinctive 
masculine outline in the male. These notes on colouration present the 
sexes in breeding livery, August and September, 

The tissue below the nuchal and dorsal crests would appear to be of an 
erectile nature. These crests I observed much developed in a male during a 
paroxysm of excitement when it acquired a distinctly arched outline. Many 
of the females when captured were entirely searlet and evidently onder 
strong sexual excitement. Their behaviour is then remarkable and most 
amusing. A female under these circumstances twirls the tail, inflates her 
gular sac, and gives the body a peculiar wriggle. 

Brachysaura is a sluggish lizard, with a dull and heavy babit of body, 
and grows much larger than any specimens I have sent to the Museum. 
Both B. ornata and Sitena minor are ground lizards, but I have observed 
them hanging in an awkward fashion from nearly bare stalks 3} foet above 
ground. Though both frequent the open by choice, their holes are usually 
at the roots of a Spurgewort ( Calotropis) or n Bair bush (Zizyphus); a deser- 
ted rat burrow is often used. ‘They do not seem to be very prolific, laying 
from eight to ten eggs, yet they are numerically abundant in certain spots ; 
for I captured no less than 50 within a mile of my house, chiefly on the 
Banda race-course. This lizard must be considered decidedly stupid. Large, 
and heavy specimens are hardly able to ran, and in fact do not attempt it; 
but if pressed show fight with open jaws, actually leaping at an offending 
object. It can give a sharp nip and holds ou like a bull dog. 

I am at a loss to conceive how Brachysaura maintains itself in such 
numbers against the numerous predacious animals that prey on lizards, 
The genera Corvus, Milvus, Poliornis, Herpestes, Felis, Canis, Ptyas, Naja, 
Varanus and a host of other enemies all abound in the localities where it is 
found; Calotes and Uromastiz are an important item in the food of these 
animals. Sitana L have often observed impaled on a thorn by a Lanius. 

The only explanation I can offer is, that it has some objectionable 
flavour or poisonous protective quality which renders it secure from attack. 
k. was in hopes that the experiment of offering one to some Raptor would 
have been made at the Zoological Gardens here, but the subject seems to 
have escaped attention. I may mention that the natives of Banda firmly 
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believe this lizard to be poisonous and get out of its way at once; I was 
also informed that if eaten they would produce insanity. The circumstance 
of its feeding with impunity on insects that are themselves protected in 
this way seems in favour of this theory. The contents of the stomach of 
one I killed on purpose were, (lst), fragments of a small species of Julus ; 
(2nd), one small carnivorous beetle; (3rd), fragments of other Coleoptera. 
It is very easily kept alive, feeding readily on flies, grasshoppers and 
beetles, and all kinds of stinking bugs. These bugs and Julus have a pro- 
téctive odour, and I have found all birds reject them. 

When caught or frightened this lizard emits a short but not-unmusical 
squeak. The facully-of voice has not been observed before in the Agamida. 
It appears to be nocturnal in its habits, and it is only in the evening, or 
when their holes are flooded, that they are to be seen in numbers. 


- 





1X.—Second List of Butterflies taken in Sikkim in October, 1882, with 
notes on habits, c.—.By LIONEL DE NICE VILLE. 


[Received 29th November; read 6th December, 1882.] 


In the second part of this Journal for 1881, vol. 1, p. 49, I contributed 
a list of the Butterflies taken by me during five days collecting at different 
elevations in Sikkim in the month of October, and enumerated 129 species, 
This is but a very small portion of the Hhopalocerous fauna to be met 
with even in one month in the vicinity of the Station of Darjiling, as I 
therein indicated, and as the list that follows shews. The whole of the 
species now enumerated were not taken by myself, as I was accompanied 
on several occasions by Mr. Otto Müller (an enthusiastic collector, who 
has most generously placed the whole of his extensive collections of Sikkim 
Butterflies at Major Marshall's and my disposal for examination in the 
preparation of our work on “ The Butterflies of India"), and a party of 
five Lepchas, who make what they can by catching insects and selling 
them to visitors. These men were very glad to sell us what we wanted of 
the specimens they caught at a pice a piece ; especially as we told them that 


we required small species more especially, these latter, unless very bright- 
coloured, they never take any notice of. On two different days they took 


us to two parts of the same hill stream (“ Jora” ) and shewed us their 


| principal hunting grounds. These chiefly consist of open sandy spaces by 


e ato of the stream which attract vast numbers of Butterflies to settle, 
an 


. and to suck up the moisture. In one place upon a large flattish stone 
near the middle of the stream, the men had put some | ne 


sand and kept it -— 
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watered, and it was surprising the numbers of Butterflies that came to 
their ‘trap’ and were caught. Judging from what I there saw, I am of 
opinion that nearly all the Butterflies which are bought from the common 
Lepcha boxes at Darjiling are caught in this way, and in the low valleys 
averaging perhaps 2,000 feet elevation above the sea. Here Butterflies 
in immense variety literally swarm, and in one fiae. day a man can easily 
fill a box with large and showy species. 

For facility of reference I have repeated, with the addition of an 
asterisk, the names of all the species given in my first paper which 
we did not meet with on this trip, commencing the numbering of the 
fresh species at 130. The latter were all taken between the elevations of 
about 4,000 and 2,000 feet above the sea. The species that were met with 
on this as well as on the first occasion have no number prefixed, 


LEPIDOPTERA RHOPALOCERA. 
Family NYMPHALID.;E. 
Subfamily DANAINÆ. 





Danais ( Parantica) aglea, Cramer. 

130. Danais (Caduga) tytia, Gray. 

Danais (Caduga) melaneus, Cramer. 
Danais (Tirumala) septentrionis, Butler. . 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta D. limniace alone occurs, in Sikkim 
it is replaced by D. septentrionis, but at Simla and in the neighbouring 
hills and in many other localities both species occur together. 

4. २ Danais (Salatura and Limnas) chrysippus, Linnwus. 
5. Danais (Salatura) genutia, Cramer. 

This ia the D. plexippus of my former list. 

131. Euplæa (Salpinr) rogenhoferi, Felder. 

One male ouly of this rare Butterfly was caught by a Lepeba. 

132. Eup laa (Salpinz) rhadamanthus, Fabricius. 

One male only at 2,000 feet. 

Euploea (Trepsichrois) midamus, Linnzus. 
* Eup/wa core, Cramer. 

133. Euplaa (Stictoplæa) hopei, Felder. 

One female was taken by a Lepcha. It is by no means a common 
Sikkim butterfly. 

Subfamily SATY RIN.X. 
134. Anadebis himachala, Moore. 
Not very common in deep forest. 
M ycalesis ( Gareris) gopa, Felder. 
Mycalesis (Virapa) anazias, Hewitson. 
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| 185. Mycalesis (Orsotriena) runeka, Moore, 
Two males only. 
186. Mycalesis ( Calysisme) perseus, Fabricius. - 
A single male. It is evidently rare in Sikkim, Mr. Ot to Müller has 
taken hundreds of the variety JM. visala, but only a few of the true 
AK perseus. The latter is at once known by the rounded apex to the 
forewings. ७ | 
Mycotesis (Calysisme) perseus, var. visala, Moore. , 
Common everywhere amongst trees and bushes. The markings on the 
underside are infinitely variable, but the * sharply angled, almost pointed, 
apex of the forewing" (Elwes, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1882. p. 106) diss 
tinguish it from the preceding. x 
AMycalesis (Samanta) malsara, Moore. ss 


Not uncommon amongst bushes and undergrowth. 
Lethe kansa, Moore. 
Both sexes, males not uncommon, one female only. 
* Lethe mekara, Moore. 
Lethe chandica, Moore. ॥ 
Both sexes in forest, 
* Lethe europa, Fabricius. š 
Lethe rohria, Fabricius. 
Males common everywhere, females less so, 
137. Lethe (Tansima) verma, Kollar. 
Far less common than the preceding. Occurs in the same localities. 
Lethe sidonis, Hewitson, - 
Common at about 6,000 feet elevation, not seen much lower. 
Neope bhadra, Moore. 
Fpthima philomela, Johanssen. v d a 
Fpthima sakra, Moore. 
Fpthima nareda, Hewitson., 


: *Zipactis scylar, Hewitson. : ~ 
| 138. AMelanitis leda, Linnwus. E 
= One example at 2,000 feet elevation. 7 a 
f, 139. Melanitis ismene, Cramer. NN r. 


ng. Common in forest. Ë — T 
I 140. Melanitis zitenius, Herbst. l I 
Common at low elevations. 
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142. Dyctis vasudeva, Moore, 
One male at a low clevation. 


Subfamily Monrmis x. 
143. Discophora tullia, Cramer. 
Discophora celinde, Stoll. 
Thaumantis diores, Doubleday. 


Subfamily Acnxrsm,. 


Pareba vesta, Fabricius. 
This is the Aerwa vesta of my former paper. 


Subfamily NYMPHALINS. 
Cethosia biblis, Drury. 
Cethosia eyane, Drury. 

Not nearly as common as C. bibhs. 
Cirrhochroa aoris, Doubleday, Hewitson. 
Cirrhochroa mithila, Moore. 

Cynthia erota, Fabricius. 

144. Argynnis (Acidalia) niphe, Linnwus. 

Common at about 4,000 feet elevation. 
Symbrenthia hippoclus, Cramer. 

Very common. It is one of the comparatively few butterflies that 
live amongst the tea, to be accounted for probably by its food-plant (nettle) 
growing there more commonly than in uncultivated ground. 

145. Symbrenthia hypselis, Godart, 

Both sexes taken, but it is not nearly as commonly met with as 
S. hippoclus. Mr. Moore has described two allied foras from Sikkim, 
S. niphanda (P. Z 8., 1872, p. 559), and S, cotanda (P. Z. S., 1574, p. 569, 
pl. Ixvi, fig. 94). The examples referred to above as #. Aypse/is are pro- 
bably S. cofanda. 

146. Fanessa charonia, Drury. 

A single male was taken by Mr. Miller at about 2,000 feet elevation. 

147. Vanessa caschmirenais, Kollar. 

Very common in the tea-gardens. 

i Pyrameis indica, Herbst. 
Junonia lemonias, Linnwus. 
» Junonia laomedia, Linnwus. 
 "Junonia asterie, Linnieus. 
Precis iphita, Cramer. 
Common, I recorded this species under the genus J'unonia in my 


7n paper. 1 
Pseudergolis wedah, Kollar. 
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This is the Precis veda of my first paper. 
Kallima inachis, Boisduval. 
148. Doleschallia bisaltide, Cramer. 
Ergolis ariadne, Linnwus. 
Cyrestis thyodamas, Boisduval. 
Cyrestis risa, Doubleday, Hewitson. 
Stibochiona nicea, Gray. 
Hestina nama, Doubleday. 

Males very common, one female taken by a Lepcha, the first specimen 
of this sex I have seen, and therefore new to the Museum collection. Our 
largest £ measures 37 inches in expanse, this 2 is half an inch (42) larger. 
The wings are broader, and the ferruginous outer margin of the upper and 
undersides of the hindwing lack the series of very dark brown lunules 
between the nervules which are present in the male, 

149. Hostina persimilis, Westwood. 

One male only at a low elevation. 

150. .Euripus cinnamomeus, Wood- Mason. 

One fresh female taken, which agrees with the type specimen described 
in the J. A. S. B., vol. 1, pt. 2, p. 272, pl. iv, fig. 4, (1581), from Shillong. 

Euripus halitherses, Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Males only seen. 

Lebadea ismene, Doubleday, Hewitson. 
Limenitis procris, Cramer. 

*Limenitis daraxa, Doubleday, Hewitson. 
Rahinda hordonia, Stoll, 

The Neptis hordonia of my former list. ^ 

151. Neptis miah, Moore. i 

Not rare at low elevations. I took it settled to drink on damp sand. 

152. Neptis radha, Moore. 

One very worn mnale at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

क Neptis viraja, Moore, 
Neptis varmona, Moore. 

One male. This agrees with the specimen I named N. aceris in my 
former list and which I subsequently sent to Mr. Moore for correct identi- 
fication. It was returned with “ ? rarmona" placed on a ticket beneath it. 
The underside is bright ochreous, with the white bands and spots clearly 
defined outwardly with black. ° 

Neptis emodes, Moore. 

These specimens have been named by Mr. Moore. They are smaller 
than N. varmona, the underside is dark tawny, not ochreous, the bands are 
narrower and the spots more separated. ‘The dark edgings to the spots and 


 Tands ere the less prominent owing to the ground-colour being. mach darker. 
x One of the specimens is the Neptis amba of my former list. 
A s As = = J 
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taken in Sikkim in October. 


153, Neptis soma, Moore. | 

The Sikkim specimens named by Mr. Moore have the streak in the cell 
on the upperside of the forewing very narrow, as also is the spot beyond ind | 
it, the discal series of spots on that wing small, rounded and well separated ; 
underside tawny, not so deep a shade as in N. emodes, the bands and spots 
not outwardly defined with black 

Neptis susruta, Moore 

Specimens of this species from Sikkim identified by Mr. Moore may 
be known from the preceding by the streak in the cell and spot beyond it 
being wider, as also is the anterior band on the hindwing. The bands and 
spots on the underside are slightly defined with black. 

154. Neptis nandina, Moore. 

Several specimens at low elevations. 

Neptis cartica, Moore. 

Mr. Moore has confirmed my identification of the specimens of this 
species I took in Sikkim. It may perhaps be best identified by noticing 
that only the diseal band on the upperside is pure white, all the other 
markings are more or less sullied, the discoidal streak is narrow and 
hardly separated from the triangular spot beyond it, and the submarginal 
waved lines are very distinct in the forewing. Underside tawny, markings 
undefined with black 

155. Neptis vikasi, Horsfield. 

One specimen at 2,000 feet 

156. Neptis columella, Cramer. 

Two females at low elevation, 

Athyma leucothoe, Linnmus. 
Athyma selenophora, Kollar. 

Males common, one 9 (= A, bahula, Moore) only observed. 

157. ` Athyma zeroca, Moore 

Males as common as A. selenophora. The female has yet to be dis- 
covered. It will probably differ from the female of the preceding species 
in having the streak in the cell of the forewing undevided. 

Athyma inara, Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Both sexes taken at low elevations. 
* Athyma mahesa, Moore. 
158. Athyma cama, Moore. 
Both sexes tifken 
159. Athyma chevana, Moore. 
A single specimen of this rare species was taken by a Lepcha, 
160. Euthalia garuda, Moore 
161. Euthalia lubentina, Cramer. 
A single female at 2,000 feet elevation. 


1882.] 
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Euthalia kesava, Moore. 
* Euthalia sananda, Moore. 
Euthalia apiades, Ménétriés, 
Note, ‘The three last species appeared in my former list under the 
genus Adolias. 
37. Rohkana parysatis, Westwood. 


Males common. Rokana is a new genus lately defined by Moore in 


his " Lepidoptera of Ceylon." The species formerly appeared under the 
genus Apatura. 

162. Apatura namouna, Doubleday. 

Males not uncommon below 3,000 feet elevation. 

163. Apatura bolina, Linn:us 

Very common, but all the examples taken were much worn. 

164. Sephisa chandra, Moore 

One female only was taken by a Lepcha. The female of S. chandra 
has never been described I believe. It differs from the male im the outer 
margin of the forewing being far less emarginate, in the male it is deeply 
incised between the lower discoidal and third median nervules. ‘The 
hindwing is also broader and far less dentieulate. On-the upperside the 
rich orange colour of the male has entirely disappeared except the spot in 
the cell of the forewing, which however is much reduced in size. Beyond 
the cell in that wing in the Sikkim specimen above referred to, but hardly 
observable in another Sikkim example and one from Nepal both in the 
Museum collection, there are four longitudinal white streaks between the 
nervules, decreasing rapidly from the anterior one placed between the 
costal nervure and upper discoidal nervule and the posterior one between 
the third and second median nervules. The discal white spots in the 
male are smaller in the female, the anterior ones whitish, the posterior 
bright steel-blue. There are also other similarly coloured spots and 
strenks between the nervules just beyond the cell and below it. In the 
hindwing the ground-colour is black with a marginal and submarginal 
row of spots, the outer the smaller, and a diseal series of streaks between 
the nervules all steel.blue, In the Nepal specimen they are sullied with 
tawny. On the underside the orange spot in the cell of the forewing is 

uch larger than above, and in the hindwing there is a round orange spot 

on the middle of the costa and a similar one in the cell, the submarginal 
spots are yellowish and all the steel-blue markings of tfe upperside much 


paler. 


In S. dichroa, the North-West Himalayan representative of S. chan- 


dra, there is hardly any sexual differentiation. 
165. Dichorragia nesimachus, Boisduval. 
One male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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Eulepis athamas, Drury. | * 
Both sexes of the pale greenish-white (almost pure white), and a os 
of the sapegreen variety were taken, ‘The latter is by far ma AN monest | 
form of this species, but both occur in the sume localities and are eq ally |- 
partial to sucking up the moisture from damp sand, hen 
Haridra polyxena, Cramer. a 
Numerous varieties taken, They have the same habits as the pre- 


ceding species but are seldom found but at low elevations, while Z.athamas 7 
occurs up to 6,000 feet elevation to my knowledge. These two last species ~ 
appeared in my former list under the generic name Nymphalis, but ` 


Mr. Moore has lately made new genera for their reception. 


Family LEMONIIDJE. 
Subfamily NEMEOBTINÆ. 


d Zemeros flegyas, Cramer. N 
Common everywhere. As faras my personal knowledge goes all the 
species contained in the subfamily JNemeobiine (apud Kirby) have a quick 
flight, but only for a short distance, when they settle usually on the upper 


surface of leaves with wings half open, often in the shade, and frequently ` 


दि walk over and about the leaf, a habit peculiar as far as I have seen to this 
subfamily, all other Butterflies when settled remain quite still till they 
take their next flight. 
Abisara fylla, Doubleday, Hewitson. 
Dodona ouida, Moore. 


` 
Ñ Family LYCJENIDJE. 


m 166. Spalgis epius, Westwood. 
| Both sexes at low elevation in forest. 
167. Pithecops hylax, Fabricius, 
E Females only at low elevations in deep forest. 'They agree with 
J Horsfield’s description of the species rather than with P. dharma, Moore, 
"E from Ceylon, or P. za/mora, Butler, recorded from the N.-W. Himalayas, 


Curetis bulis, Doubleday, Hewitson, 

Common at low elevation. 

Cyaniris puspa, Horsfield. 

The Zampides puspa of my first list. 

168. JNiphanda tessellata, Moore. 

One female at about 1,500 feet elevation, It is rather smaller than 
the specimen described by Mr. Moore from Penang, and the upperside is 
entirely unglossed with blue. 

169. Zizera maha, Kollar. 
Common amongst grass from 1,500 to 4,000 feet elevation. 
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*Zizera sangra, Moore. 
The Polyommatus sangra of my former paper. 
! * Castalius rosimon, Fabricius, 
j Placed under the genus Lewpides in my former paper ७ 
| Castalius decidia, Hewitson, 
Placed under Lagepides previously 
' Everes parrhasius, Fabricius 
Placed under Lampides previously 
170. Jamidea bochus, Cramer. 
( One male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
Lycenesthes bengalensis, Moore. 

Placed under Pseudodipsas in former list. 

171. conesthes lycaenina, Felder. 

Two males, agreeing with the description of the species by Mr. Moore 
in his “ Lepidoptera of Ceylon,” page 57, except in the absence on the 
upperside of the hindwing of the “indistinct dusky spots with whitish 
outer border from anal angle.” 

172, Nacuduba macrophthalma, Felder. 

One male at low elevation. 
Nacaduba ardates, Moore 

This species appeared under the genus Lampides in my former list. 
* Catochrysopa strabo, Fabricius 

The Lempides kandarpa of my former paper. 

173. Catochrysops pandava, Horsfield. 

N At low elevation, 

| i 171. Polyommatus baeticus, Linnmus. 

í Common nt low elevations. 

i! Lampides elianus, Fabricius. 

l Lampides elpis, Godart. i 


— ee 


: Lampides’ molaya, Horsfield. 

m - J/erda epicles, Godart. 

k a * Herda androcles, Doubleday, Hewitson. ° 

* 175. Ilerda brahma, Moore. , ` 
Ë: Both sexes common from 4,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. The female |. 
" differs from the male in having none of the brilliant gold colour on the | 
E x upperside, but has an oblong patch of orange on the dise of the forewing. 7 







Lb ; Underside as in male. 
AS 176. Horaga ciniata, Hewitson, 
One male at 1,500 feet elevation, 
* Deudorix petosirir, Hewitson 
177. Firachola perse, Hewiteon 
A single female was taken by a Lepeha. 
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178. Ayhneus lokita, Horsfield, | < F E Za: 
One male at low elevation. FN 3. 
* Aphnaus syama, Horsfield. * 7 T - 
179. Qamena ctexsia, Hewitson. — rM 


One male was taken at 1,500 feet elevation sucking up moisture on २ 
damp sind on the brink of a mountain stream. | J A 
Hypolycæna ery!us, Godart. e š Sa 
180. Hypolycena othona, Hewitson. — 


One male taken on the banks of a stream sucking up moisture from २ 
wet sand. * 
Hypolycæna etolus, Fabricius. 
- Both sexes taken. Common at about 2,000 feet elevation, | 
181. Jo/aus anysis, Hewitson. | se 
One male taken by a Lepcha at low elevation. ° 2 m 
182. Cheritra acte, Moore. | 
One female at about 2,000 feet elevation, 
183. Loxura atymnus, Cramer, | 
Common amongst elumps of bamboos. 
Surendra quercetorum, Moore. 
Nilasera centaurus, Fabricius. 
Common. This species appeared in my first list under the generic 
name Arhopala. 
184. .Nilasera eumolphus, Cramer. 
One male taken by a Lepcha. : 
185. Amblypodia paraganesa, n. sp 
„(Amblypodia ganesa, Howitson, nec Moore.) | a 
T propose the name paraganesa for the species figured by Hewitson in 
his “Cat, Lycaenidae Brit. Mus., pl. vii, fig. 72, under the name ganesa, as 
it differs entirely from the A. ganesa of Moore which occurs in the N.-W 
Himalayas ; the hindwing is tailed, and the markings of the underside are 
quite different, | 
One male taken at about 3,000 feet elevation. 


j Family PAPILIONID. 
Subfamily Prgnis x. 

*Nychitona xiphia, Fabricius. 

iV" The Pontia xiphia of my first list, 

d Terias hecabe, Linnwus, 

k - 186. Terias harina, Horsfield. 

C 187. Catopsilia catilla, Cramer. 

188. Outopsilia erocale, Cramer. : 

Qutopailia pyranthe, Lingus. 
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Ixiu- evippe, Drury. 
Hebomoia glaucippe, Linnmus,. 
-Appias hippo, Cramer. 
Catophaga indra, Moore. 
The Zuchyris indra of my former list. 
Huphinaggdina, Lucas. 
The Pieria na -— of my first list. 
Huphina nerissa, Fabricius. 
Popílio mnasena, Cramer, pl. xliv, fig. A, 2. 
This is the Pieris nerissa of my former list. 
Mancipium canidia, Sparrman. 
Common amongst gardens at about 4,000 fect elevation. Previously 
recorded under the genus Pieris. 
Nepheronia avatar, Moore. 
The Eronia avatar of my first list. 
Delias pasithoc, Linnmus. 
189. Delias thysbe, Cramer. 
Delias agostina, Hewitson., 
190. Prioneris thestylis, Doubleday. 
191. Dercas verhuellii, van der Hoeven. 
One male only was taken by a Lepcha. 





Subfamily PAPITLIONTS A. 

Papilio (Ornithoptera) pompeus, Cramer. 

Not uncommon at low elevations. 
* Papilio (Byasa) philoxenus, Gray 

Gray first named this species, not Westwood as stated in my first 

paper, though the latter figured it. 

192. -Papilio (Byasa) dasarada, Moore. 

Frequently seen sailing over the tea gardens, 
Papilio (-Achillides) paris, Linnwus 
Papilio (Dalchina) sarpedon, Linnzus. 
Papilio (Zetides) agamemnon, Linnwus, 

193, Papilio (Orpheides) erithonius, Cramer 
Papilio (Charus) helenus, Linnmus 
Papilio (Laertias) polytes, Linnwus, 
Papilio (Menelaides) aristolochia, Fabricius. 
Papilio (Tliades) androgeus, Cramer. 
Papilio astorion, Westwood. 


Family HESPERIIDJE. 
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taken in Sikkin in October. 


* Choaspes benjamini, Guérin, 
* Choaspes amara, Moore. 
These two last species were placed under Zemene in my first list, 
195. Hasora badra, Moore. 
At low elevations. 
Astictopterus diocles, Moore. 
196. Telegonus thrax, Linnmus, * © 
One specimen was taken by a Lepcha, 
197. Baoris oceia, Hewitson. 
One pair taken at a low elevation, 
Suastus eltola, Hewitson. 
The Hesperia eltola of my first paper. 
198, Suastus toona, Moore. 
Common. 
Parnara colaca, Moore, 
This is the Hesperia chaya of my first list. 
Telicota bambuse, Moore, 
The Pamphila augias of my first paper. 
Padraona dara, Kollar. 
The Pamphila mesa of my first paper. 
* Padraona gola, Moore. ° 
The Pamphila gəla of my first paper. 
? Halpe zema, Hewitson. 
? Halpe homolea, Hewitson. 


My Sikkim specimens agree exactly with the figure and description of 


this species, the type of which came from Singapore. It is the Hesperilla 
lutcisquama of my first list. . 


Tugiades menaka, Moore. a 
Common at low elevations, This species appeared under the genus 


Pierygospidea in my first list. 


199. Tugiades gana, Moore. 

Sarangesa dasahara, Moore. 
The Tugiades dasahara of my first list 
200. Udaspes folus, Cramer. 
One male at a low elevation. 

Plesioneura alysos, Moore. 

Plesioneura sumitra, Moore. 

. Ê Isoteinon cephala, Hewitson. 

vin “ae taken at a low elevation. Flight very swift, but settles 


frequently on an outer leaf of a bush, 


nai icéville. 
02. Parnara assamensis, Wood-Mason and de Ni i | 
This species will be fully described hereafter, but it may be briefly 
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characterised as follows:—Forewing with ten spots (sometimes eleven in 
the female), viz., two oblong at the end of the cell, disjunct in the male, 
but connected at their inner and opposite ends in the female, three apical, 
and five discal ia the male (sometimes six in the female) forming an oblique 
series extending from the submedian nervure to the discoidal nervule in the 
male (but sometimes to the subcostal nervure or first discoidal nervule in 
the female) of which spots the first is subtriangular, touches the submedian 
nervure and is subequal to the fourth, the second in the same space with 
the first, is equal to the first subapical, and lies close to, but does not touch, 
the first median nervule, the third the largest of all, is equal to or rather 
larger thau the first and fourth put together, and acute angled at its outer 
end, the fourth is rhomboidal, the fifth rather larger than the second and the 
sixth sometimes present in the female is shaped somewhat like one of the 
strokes of a section sign ($). Hindwinz above with a small oval discal 
spot sometimes accompanied by a very minute dot in front of the third 
median nervule, On the underside of this wing there are four or five discal 
spots. Wings above and below rich dark vandyke brown, the spots lustrous, 
semitransparent white. Expanse 2:2 to 2:4 inches, 

Nisionades salsala, Moore. 

203. Thanaos stigmata, Moore. 
One female at 3,000 feet elevation. 

*Satarupa bhagava, Moore. 

*? Hesperia semamora, Moore. 

Since the publication of my first paper, Mr. Moore in his “ Lepidoptera 
of Ceylon” and elsewhere has defined many new genera and altered the 
synonomy of several species, all of which I have tentatively adopted here- 
This will account for the frequent changes in nomenclature that I have 
been obliged to make in this list, 

> 
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X.— A new Species of Hipparchia (Lepidoptera Rhopalocera) from the = 
N. W. Himalayas.— By Mason G. F. L. Maunsianr, R. E. 
[Received 12th December 1882; Read January 3rd, 1883.7] 

Hipparchia digna, sp. n. | 

UrrEkRSIDE brown, with a broad well defined submarginal fulvons 
band bearing a single subapical black spot on the forewing and none on 
the hindwing; the band outwardly defined by a dark lunulate line, and 
further removed from the margin than in any other Indian Hipparchia, 
leaving a broader brown border to the wing. Uxperstoe forewing fual- 
vous, the band of the upperside outwardly distinetly defined by a dark 
dentate line, inwardly faintly defined except near the costa, ochreous at 
the costa and inner margins; the black subapical spot of the upperside 
but with a distinct white pupil; the inner margin dark brown, the outer 
and costal margins very pale brown, mottled throughout with dark brown, 
and on the costa with irregular brown strie, extending into the cell. 
Hindwing pale whitish brown clouded with brown and mottled throughout 
with darker brown; the band of the upperside but inwardly whitish, 
outwardly clouded with brown, and defined on both sides by dark dentate 
lines; also a subbasal dark line between which and the band the ground 
colour is darker, forming an inner dark band. 

This species was found by Major J. Biddulph on the Shandur plateau 
in Northern Kashmir and only two specimens were taken, both females. 

This makes the tenth species of the genus known to occur in the 
N. W. Himalayas ; and strangely enough out of the ten, in four cases 

10 
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only the females are known, and in the fifth the male has only recently 
been discovered. 
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XIL—No. 2. Notes on and Drawings of the animals of various Indian 

Land Mollusca ( Pulmonifera).— By Lr.-Cor. H. IE Gopwis-AUSTEN, 

F. R. S., F. Z. S., &c. 

(With Plate V.) 
[Received December 15th, 1882 ; —Road January 3rd, 1883.] 

In continuation of a former contribution, I now forward another 
lithographed Plate from the original Drawings left to us by Ferd. 
Stoliezka. I only trust that they may lead some of our members to look 
more closely at the animals of the Land Shells of their districts, or collect 
them in spirits for the Museum in Caleutta, where they are sure to be 
sooner or later fully examined and described. In some parts of the coun- 
try, and particularly during the rains, they may be found with very little 
search. The Slugs are quite unknown from many parts of India. 

One object in publishing these drawings is to bring about a more 
natural and accurate classification of the Indian Helicidae, and I would 
here refer to Mr. W. T. Blanford's continuation of the * Contributions 
to Indian Malacology" No. XIL® All Indian conchologists will be glad 
to peruse it, for no one possesses greater knowledge of the subject, than 
the author of that work, and I trust it will be followed by other parts; 
it carries me back to the time when I first collected for him, Henry Blan- 
ford and Ferd. Stoliczka, and the many pleasant hours passed in their 
society. I quite agree with what Mr. Blanford has written concerning 
classification in pages 184 and 185, particularly as to the importance of 
the sections Helicarion, Alacrochlamys, Ariophanta, Euplecta, &c. The 
rules of Nomenclature must be adhered to quite as much in Conchology as 
in other branches of Natural History. The genus Ariophanta was created 
in 1829, vide my last paper in this Journal, and therefore it takes prece- 
dence of JVanina by 5 years, and can be used exactly in the same sense as 
JNanina, which, as Mr. Blanford truly remarks, “ is utterly bad, it offends 
“every law, the name had been previously used by Risso, the type is the 
"same as that of Benson's genus, Macrochlamys, and the term is objec- 
"tionable on account of its signification.” I am inclined therefore to 
adopt it for all species that up to the present time are known only supere 
ficially, (1) by the shell, and (2) the animal possessing a mucous gland at the 
extremity of the foot. Ariophanta will eventually, when the anatomy of 


all are known, and their sub-generic value established, be retained for A. 


levipes, and its allies. 


° J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLIX, Part Il, p. 181. 

















OxYTES BLANFORDI. Theobald. Plate V, fig. 1. 
[Darjiling] (Stol. MS. drawing, No. 47.) 
- Vide Nevill's Handlist ( 1878) p. 48. No. 265, as Hemiplecta ? 
छ ae notes on this genus vide last paper, J. A. 8. B. Vol, XLIX. 1880, 
OxvrEs, KoowpAENsIS (Juv.?) W. BIE. Plate V, fig. 2. 
[f Young Kwnderensis.] Stol, MS. Drawings, fig. 4. 


* Botanical Gardens, Caleutta,'' 

“Dull white, pinkish on neck and end of foot, small horn, sole not 
furrowed" (Stol.). f 

Nanina Koondaensis, W. BM. J. A. S. B. (1870), p. 16, Plate IIT, fig 
12. from Sispara in Koonda Hills. South India, The young specimen now 
figured is referred to, as probably imported with plants from South India. 
It is said to be allied to N. indica, Pfr. and JV. Shiplayi, Pfr. I would remark 
that this species meusures when fully grown 25:0 mm. in major diam. 
The drawing which is natural size is only 12-0, and possesses 5 whorls, which 
is the same number as in adult shell. There is certainly wrong identi- 
fication here, lt has more the appearance of young serrula, Bs. a Khasi 
Hill form. 

MACROCHLAMYS TUGURIUM, Bs. 


“ Tugurium, Bs.” Plate V, fig. 4. 
[“ Darjiling” (Stol).] fig. 22 of MSS. Drawings. 
In pencil by G. Nevill. “ Rotula fide Stol.” 
Nevill’s Handlist (1878) p. 30, No. 94, as .Nanina. The animal is 
described from this drawing as follows: “ Tail very pointedly truncate 
with a nearly upright unusually large horn-like projection above; body of 


. an earthy brown colour.” | l f 
From the position in whieb this has been drawn, it would be impossible 


to see either of the shell lobes. A specimen of tugurinm, from Darjiling in 
spirit given me by Mr. W. T. Blanford, proved to belong to Mirerochla- 
mys. Fig. 46 of these drawings, would represent this species, for the shell 
lobes are delineated. Mr. Nevill has written over this matawaringiana in 
pencil ; it is very different from fig. 21, also bearing this MS, title. 
Bensonta (P) MATNWaRtNGT, G. Nevill, MS. 
Plate V, fig. 3. 
lubrica P (Stol.)] fig. 21 of tho MS. Drawings. 


i i ill's Handlist, 1878, p. 49. 

‘. ia the species referred to in Nevill s 
— Pide ap (Bensonia ?) n. sp. with the following note : 
— better classed near XV. tugurium. From à drawing of Dr. 


[ * Darjiling, 
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“ Stoliezka's the animal appears to be of a brick red colour, with a pointedly 
* truncate tail and remarkably developed nearly vertical horn above, —20 sp. 
“ Darjiling, coll. Dr. F. Stoliczka and Col. G. B. Mainwaring.” In the 
MS. book of Drawings, Mr. Nevill has written in pencil, “This is not 
Macro. lubrica ? is it Mainwaringi or an ally ? It is a species of Rotula, 
fide Stol.” 


Sub-Geuus RHYSSOTA, Albers, Die Heliam, p. 61, (1850). 
Type N. ovum, from Luzon. 
RHYSSOTA CONFERTA, Pfr. Plate V, fig. 6. 


[*.Haughtoni. Andamans. Animal dark brown reddish at the pedi- 
“eles. Mantle thick, greyish brown, freckled with white, body very rough, 
" look like shielded ? (sic) pedal row very distinct and the elongated tuber- 
“eles whitish, basal edge pale greyish brown. Tail gland distinct sur- 
“rounded by a swollen edge." (Stol.)]. Fig. 38 (uncoloured) of MSS. 
Drawings. 

Nevill's Handlist (1878), p. 46, places it in the Sub-genus Rhyssota, 
which I follow until an anatomical comparison shall be made with 
R. ovum the type of the genus by Albers. Nevill says (l. e.) “The 
“animal very closely resembles that of JV. Jigulata,® in a less degree N. 
“orobia the tail of which is less truncate &c.,, and some species of Ario- 
“ phanta." 

H. conferta, Pfr. P. Z. S. p. 328 (1856). Hab.? type in Brit. Mus. 
Compared with Andaman specimens by Mr. Edgar Smith and myself. 

H. haughtoni, Bs. A. M. N. H. Vol. XI, p. 87, (1863). 

JH. chambertinii, Tryon, Amer. J. Conch. Pt. II, Vol. V, p. 109, Pl. 
X, fig 2 (1.69). 

As Ruysora haughtoni by Theobald in Sup. Cat, Conc. Ind, (1876), 
p. 23. 
EvrLECTA ORNATISSIMA, Bs. Plate V, fig. 8. 

[Darjiling (Stol.)] Fig. 50 of MSS, Drawings, 


Placed in Sec. B of Machrochlamys by Theobald—but it has no 
shell lobes to the mantle. It is no doubt a close ally of E. vidua, Blanford, 
described in J. A. S. B. 1880, p. 190, where he shows (taking subopaca from 
Ceylon as the type) how very similar i$ is in the odontophore and form of 
the animal to that species. 

To the list of species of Euplecta given on page 193, should be added 
partita, Pfr. from Ceylon, and I would add also camura, Bs. Darjiling ; 
tugurium, Bs. has I find from a spirit specimen give me by Mr. Blanford, 
shell lobes to the mantle, and will therefore come into the sub-genus 
Macrochlamys. 

० Vido J. A. 8, B, (1880) Pl, XI, fig, ३, 
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EUPLEOTA? camura., Plate V, fig. 5. 


(Not named) [* Darjiling, Stol"] fig. 49 of MSS Drawings, 
In pencil by Nevill. “I think N. camura." 


In Nevill’s Handlist, (1878) p. 30, No. 95. Nanina camura, Benson. 
“ Animal ashy-grey, no projecting lobe above the caudal gland; sole doubly 
“and broadly margined. This mollusk precisely resembles N. indica, to 
which it is evidently closely allied" [W. T. B.] 15, Darjiling, coll. Dr, P, 
Stoliczka and Col. G. Mainwaring. 

“1. Darjling 7000 ft. Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

: " In a drawing which I take to be of this species there is a pointed horn- 
“like projection on the lobe above the mucous gland not so large, however, 
“as in JV. tugurium ; the tail is also more abruptly truncated." This last 
description no doubt refers to this drawing fig 49, and William Blanford’s 
description from life does not at all agree as regards the horn above the 
mucous gland, and we therefore cannot be at all certain what species has 
been drawn. 


EUPLECTA ? cmossEI, Pfr. Plate V, fig. 10. " 
[No Genus, “ Crossei, Singapur," Stol,] Fig. 34 of MSS, Drawings. 
Nevill's description of animal is probably taken from this drawing. 
Handlist (1878) p. 32, No. 111, as Nanina crossei, Pfr. 
“Tail abruptly truncate, gland relatively rather small, surrounded 
* with a broad swollen margin ; it is evidently congeneric with N. ligu- 
* lata, the animal of which it closely resembles," 20 sp. from Sinkip Island 
ex, col. J. Wood-Mason, 20 sp. “ Singapur, coll. Dr, F. Stoliczka.” 


EvrrECTA? Plate V, fig. 7. 
[Pedina but query, Bombay (Stol).] Fig. 31 of MSS. Drawings. 
EvrPLECTA? Species unknown. Plate V, fig. 9. 
[Kandale, Stol.] Fig. 18 of MSS. Drawings. 


Ys this Khandala, Bombay? This carefully executed drawing repre- 
sents a very remarkable species. The very yellow colouring being character- 
istic and the mucous gland peculiar in form, there being scarcely any over- 
hanging lobe. It may be related to pedina, if from the Bombay slde. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


Fig 1. Oxytes blanfordi, Theobald. 
a, Do,  koondaensis, Ww, Bit 
3, Roetula mainwaringt, G. Nevill MS, 
4. Macrochlamys tugurium, Benson. 
5. Euplecta camura, Benson. 
6. Rhyssota conferta, Pfr. 
4. Euplecia # pedina. 
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8. .Ewplecta ornatissima, Benson. 
9. Do, unknown, 
10. Do. croseei, Pir. 





XII — Some further results of sun-thermometer observat ions with reference 
to atmospheric absorption and the supposed variation of ¢ he solar heat. 


—By Hesry F. Braxronp, F. R. S., Meteorological Reporter to the ` 


Government of India. 

[Received 28th December, 1882.] 

In 1875, I read a paper before the Society, in whieh I discussed the 
temperatures observed with the sun-thermometer, at eleven Indian stations, 
during the years 1868-1874, and arrived at the conclusion that the solar 
heat had undergone a rapid increase from 1868 to 1871, and a less rapid 
decline afterwards, up to 1874. 

The data were discussed according to various methods, but that on 
which I chiefly relied, as taking count of the largest amount of data, and 
„being the best calculated to exclude the disturbing influence of atmospheric 
variation, was to select days on which there was either no cloud, or on 
which the cloud canopy, on the average of the 10 a. M. and 4 P. M. observa- 
tions, did not exceed one-fifth of the sky expanse; and having taken the 
monthly averages of all the sun-thermometer readings on such days, to 
compare these averages for homonymous months at each station, in each 
pair of consecutive years. The months June, July, August and September 
were excluded from this comparison, inasmuch as, at nearly all the stations, 
the registers of which were discussed, these months are too cloudy to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of available readings. For the remaining months, 
the mean progressive variation of all the stations was taken, for each pair 
of years; and finally, the mean of the eight months gave the adopted varia- 
tion for the consecutive years. 

In order to ensure that such comparison should be valid, the investi- 
gation was restricted to stations, at which the same instrument bad been 
in use in each pair of years compared, exposed in the same way, and on 
the same site. "The curve of annual variation, resulting from these data, 
coincided, in a marked manner, with the sun-spot curve; but, in reality, 
striking as it was, this result was vitiated by errors from two sources, both 
of which tended to disturb and diminish the coincidence, One of these 
was the inclusion of the Silchar registers, which, as I afterwards discovered, 
had not been kept under similar conditions throughout; so that those of 
all the earlier years gave too low a temperature ; and hence a marked increase 
of insolation temperature, shewn by this station in the later years, (when, 
according to the general result, that temperature was falling,) was not real, 
The other, the effect of which was however small, was an error of method 4 
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the figures discussed were the actual readings of the sun-thermometers, 
readings which notoriously depend, not only on the intensity of the sun, 
but also on the temperature of the air; and it has been shewn by Köppen 
and others, that there is a cyclical variation of air temperature, of the 
opposite character to that disclosed in the curve, resulting from the regit- 
ters of insolation temperatures. Hence it is at least probable that, the 
deduction of the air temperatures, and the discussion of the residual excess 
of temperature due to the solar aetion would have resulted in a curve of 
the same type, and of still greater amplitude, 

Since this paper was published, I have attempted to carry on the 
comparison of the insolation temperatures, from year to year, by a rough 
and ready method; but as I am now convinced, one of very precarious 
validity. In the first place, all sun-thermometers are compared before 
being issued, with a common standard, by actual exposure to the sun, side 
by side, for 30 or 40 days, and their registers are corrected for the differ- 
ences thus determined. All readings are recorded as excess temperatures 
(above those of the maximum thermometer in the shade), and in, order to 
avoid the tedious process of picking out days of comparative clearness, I 
have taken simply the highest difference recorded at each station in each 
month, and the average of all these monthly maxima, as representing the 
solar intensity for the year. This method is, however, open to many objec- 
tions, which I need not here specify ; and I have therefore now reverted to 
my former method, (with one essential improvement), as the only one 
which is calculated to yield any trustworthy information, on the question 
of the supposed variation of the solar heat. 

In the present paper, which is to be regarded only as a first instalment, 
I have taken the registers of eight stations, representing a great variety of 
climates, and whieh fulfil the three essential conditions, that the register of 
each station is that of the same instrument throughout; that it is exposed 
in the same manner, aud also at the same place. "Those of one and the 
same station are therefore as rigorously comparable in consecutive years, 
as can be ensured by the ordinary arrangements of our observations. "The 
selected readings are those of days, on which the average estimated cloud 
at 10 A. M. and 4 P. ac. did not exceed one-fifth of the sky expanse ; and 
the figures compared, are those of the excess temperature, shewn by de- 
ducting the self-registered maximum shade temperature, for each day, from 
the reading of the maximum black-bulb thermometer £m vacuo,* on the 
same day. It is unnecessary to give these first results in extenso. As an 
-example of the data thus obtained for one year at a single station, I 
reproduce the following, which is a fair specimen of the whole: 


क Except in the case of Viragapatam, where the thermometer is not enclosed in an 
exhausted tube, - 
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TaBLE L— Observed differences of shaded and exposed (blackened bulb in 


vacuo) maximum thermometers, and cloud proportion, at Allahabad 
during the year 1878 on clear days. 
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Peshawar, being situated in a very dry region, affords sufficient com- 
parable observations for every month of the year ; Jessore and other stations, 
the reach of the heavy monsoon rains, do not afford a sufficient 
number of valid observations from June to September, and these months 
are accordingly excluded, — Allababad and Sirsa hold an intermediate place. 

The mean value for each month of each year, obtained from such 
data ag the above, is given in the following Table (11) for each station 
separately. 
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It is evident, on a simple inspection of the above table, that the 
intensity of the insolation, on days apparently equally clear, uudergoes 
a distinct annual variation. And moreover, that this variation is not 
determined by the thickness of the atmosphere traversed by the sun's rays, 
as the sun varies in declination; since it is differeat in character at 
different stations ; and at some stations, viz. Allahabad, Vizagapatam and 
Bombay, is greatest in the winter, when the sun is at or near its lowest 
altitude, and the absorbing atmospheric layer, therefore, at its thickest, 
Its character, at the several stations enumerated in Table II, is best shewn 
in Table III, which exhibits the monthly anomaly of each station, com- 
puted on the general average of the months under consideration; È e., 
not an annual mean, but the mean of as many monthly mean values as 
are shewn in Table LI. 


TABLE lIII.—.4dnnual variation of insolation excess temperature on clear 
(or but slightly clouded) days. 
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This table shews that, under a sky apparently clear, the atmosphere 
is most and least diathermanous, respectively, in the following months 
at the stations enumerated; it being borne in mind that, except at the 
Punjab stations, and, in part, at Allahabad, the months of tle summer 


monsoon are left out of consideration. 


INSOLATION. 
STATIONS. GREATEST. LEAST. 
Visagapatam. November, December April, May. a 
, Sironcha. October, November. March, 
Bombay. February. May. 
Jessore. October. April. 
Hazaribagh. October. Decr., Feby., March. 
Allahabad. 'ebruary. June. , 
Sirsa. March, April. June. | 
Peshawar, February, March. July. 


The results of the laboratory investigations of Professor Tyndall, 
as well as Mr. S. A. Hill's discussion of Mr. Hennessey’s actinometric 
observations at Mussooree, obviously suggest the vapour constituent of 
the atmosphere as the variable element on which the actinic absorption 
of the atmosphere, may be expected to depend. And, on comparing the 
above results with the monthly averages of vapour tension, humidity 
and cloud proportion, (the last being regarded as an index of the relative 
humidity of the higher atmospheric strata), this expectation is con firmed 
in the case of the two»coast stations Bombay and Vizagapatam ; at least, 
with a near approximation. ‘The results of the comparison in the case 
of these two stations are as follow: (Table IV, A). The maximum phase 
of each element is indicated by an (*) the minimum by a (f). 


Taste IV.—Comparison of the annual variation of insolation tempera- - 
ture on clear days with those of vapour tension, relative humidity and 
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The chief point in which the inverse variation of insolation and 
humidity, otherwise distinctly indicated, seems to fail is, that the minimum 
of the former, at both stations, occurs in April or May, while the maxi- 
mum of the latter as tested by relative humidity and cloud proportion 
falls in October ; but, as regards the absolute humidity of the lower atmos- 
phere, the coincidence holds good. And it will presently be seen that there 
is good reason why, other things being equal, the atmosphere should be 
somewhat more diathermanous after than before the beginning of the rains, 

When, however, we tnrn from the coast stations to those in the interior 
of the country, where moreover, the range of insolation temperature is 
in some cases greater, this concomitance of absolute humidity and atmos- 
pheric absorption, which holds good at maritime stations, fails more or 
less completely ; and it is evident that the latter is mainly determined by 
some cond ition of a very different nature. 


Tante IV.—B. Interior. 
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A feature common to all these stations, and, at first sight, sufficiently 
remarkable, is that, at all, the month in which the maximum insolation, 
(or the least atmospheric absorption) occurs, is one characterized by a high 
proportion of cloud, indicating comparatively high humidity in certain 
of the higher atmospheric strata. In the case of Hazaribagh and Pesha- 
war, the most cloudy months of the whole year, (or as far as is shewn 
in the tables) are also those in which the insolation is greatest; at 
Sironcha and Sirsa, the greatest insolation occurs in the month imme- 
diately following that of most cloud ; and, both at Sirsa and Jessore, the 
average cloud proportion, at the epoch of the former, differs by only 
an insignificant amount from the maximum. At Allahabad, the maximum 
insolation temperature coincides with a secondary cloud maximum, (that 
of the winter rains). It appears, therefore, that the rule, at stations in 
the interior of the country, is, in a measure, the reverse of that which 
we have found to hold good for the coast region; and that a humid state 
of the cloud-forming strata of the atmosphere, as indicated by the 
cloud proportion, is coincident with more than average diathermancy. 

The association of a high degree of insolation with a highly humid 
state of the atmosphere has been prominently noticed both by the late Baron 
Hermarin von Schlagintweit* and Mr. J. Park Harrison, and each has 
suggested an explanation, That put forward by Mr. Park Harrison is 
based upon experimental results, which, as far as they go, appear to be 
perfectly valid. He finds that, when clouds are clustered about the sun, 
without obseuring it, the (probably reflected) heat, from the illuminated 
clouds, raises the equilibrium temperature of the sun thermometer, some- 
times by several degrees; and moreover, that “ the action does not appear 
to be confined to days on which there is visible cloud, for even on cloudless 
days, (so called) very high readings of solar radiation appear to be due 
to the presence of opalescent vapour," and that “an apparent increase of 
solar radiation occurs, as the sun enters a white cloud, of sufficient tenuity 
to allow free passage to its rays." Now with respect to the effect of 
visible clouds about the sun, it is very probable that many cases, which 
may be observed in the original registers, in which the maximum insolation 
temperature exceeds by several degrees that attained on other days in the 
same month, may be due to this cause. But observation with the actino- 
meter shows that diffused amorphpus cloud, which simply lowers the tint of 


the sky, making it pale and sometimes almost colourless, far from increasing 


the insolation, greatly reduces itf And it is the frequent presence of 
* Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. XIV, p. 111. —— ea 
Jf Proc, Hoy. Soc. vol. XV, p. 356; also vol. XVII, p. 515 and Phil Mag. 4th 
Ber. vol. 89, pp. 70 and 299, | 


— -t Abundant evidence of this is afforded by the actinometrio observations mado at 
Alipore and printed by tho Solar Physics Committee of tho Royal Society in Appendix 
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this amorphous cloud, in the driest weather, to which I would attribute, 
in part, the low average temperatures of the (as recorded) cloudless months ; 
but there is another absorptive agent, which has not been noticed by either 
of the authorities above quoted, and which is certainly much more powerful 
in dry than in damp weather, and to observers on the plains of India, 
is not easily separable from what I have above termed amorphous cloud; 
since, when seen from below, it has, like the latter, the effect of lowering 
the tint of the sky. This is the impalpable haze, which, as a general rale, 
and always in the dry season, rests on the plains of India, extending 
frequently to heights much exceeding 7,000 feet, and sometimes extends 
over the outer Himalaya, in such density, that, at Simla in the months of 
May and June, at a height of more than 7,000 feet, the bills, four or five 
miles distant only, are sometimes almost or quite invisible. The indepen. 
dence of these two absorbing agents is only observable at considerable 
elevations, and in certain states of the atmosphere; and the following 
observation, communicated to me by Mr. J. B. N. Henessey. M A, F. R. S, 
whose experience in actinometric work invests his observations with unusual 
importance, is therefore especially interesting. ‘ You remark” he writes on 
“ the paleness” of the sky at Calcutta. Now, last April and May, having 
coached three of my assistants to use the actinometer exnetly as I do, I left 
them to do the bulk of the observing. "The sky, at first, was quite blue; and 
standing on the Mussoorie ridge, the Dehra valley with the Sivaliks beyond, 
and the plains, still further away, were all well seen. As the dry weather 
progressed, fires, as usual, appeared in the Doon, giving rise to smoke ; and 
this, aided by dust, gradually filled the valley and dimmed objects in that 
direction by means of what may be called a smoke haze. The actinometer 
however stood at 6,940 feet ubove the sea, while Dehra station is only 
2,200 feet. The haze lay a long way below us; at a guess, say 3,000 feet, 
and, to all appearances, hanging over the Doon only, At the time however 
0 brisk south wind blows here daily, inereasing in strength as the day 
advances, so that, at first, 1 paid little attention to my assistant's remarks 
as to the rising of the smoke, until, at last, the observations began to shew 
inconsistencies, which, however, were complicated by the fact, proved in 
previous years, that actinometric maximum radiation occurs before apparent 
noon. On watching the phenomena, I saw this. Far above me, at a guess, 
not under a mile, very thin and very light yet defined clouds were being 
driven northwards as the wind blew. I say clouds, from want of any other 
name; they were white, not brown or yellow, as if of steam, with soft 
graceful outlines along the advancing edges, which could be seen by watch- 
ing against the blue sky. Imagine something between a mist and a cu- 
mulus, very thin and quite white. Now this steam-cloud (a mere phrase) 
was, say, a mile above, and the smoke 4 a mile below, and there was nothing 
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to show that the former was fed by the latter. No doubt my steam-cloud 
would induce paleness of sky, an evil whieh you speak of as prevailing at 
Calcutta; and it is highly probable that such steam-clouds, not by any 
means prominent, were driven over Mussoorie for days and days in the dry l 
weather at least. What were they composed of? not smoke and not dust 
as far as I could judge. 

“As to the haze, to all appearances, dust haze, being visible between 
showers, as vou mention, we have noticed that here tou. I have water 
barrels at the corners of our house; they are fed exclusively by iron pipes 
from a clean iron roof. After a few showers had fallen, I had the barrels 
well cleaned in my presence ; the water was clear. Subsequently a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, I examined the barrels, expecting the water to be 
quite clear; instead, the water was charged with yellow clay ; and yet, 
after the first showers, I should have thought that the air was too saturated 
with moisture, not to arrest dust a long way below 7,000 feet. 

* Avin last year, in the dry weather, I was watehing day after day for 
actinometric weather; the hills were obscured or dimmed by haze, obviously 
dust haze. I can see the Chor where I write; between that mountain and 
this, the dust haze was quite plain ; suddenly there was a change in the haze 
about 2 p. M one day, it wos a sheet; it began to roll about in waves and 
I may say visibly changed into elouds of vapour, whieh rose like ordinary 
clouds, leaving me a clear view of the Chor, &c., looking quite blue. Note 
there was no rain." 

It results from what has been said above, that (excepting on the coast) 
up to a certain point, which eannot be strietly defined, a humid condition 
of the atmosphere tends to increase the readings of the sun-thermometer 
and the actinometer; indirectly by reducing the (dast?) haze which in 
dry weatber forms a absorbing stratum of many thousands of feet in thick- 
ness, and directly by causing the formation of eloud masses which when 
clustering round the sun, reflect the solar rays and add the effect of 
the reflected to the direet radiation. On the other hand the amorphous 
cloud which exists at great elevations in dry weather and especially in the 
winter and spring months, and is generally only appreciable by its lowering 
and blanching the sky tint, is also a potent absorber. "The sheets of Pallio- 
cirrus and pallio-cumulus which are result of a highly humid condition, 
and are especially the clouds of the rainy season, are of. course the most 
impervious of all solar screens. 

Since then, the athermaney of the atmosphere is enhanced by such 
opposite conditions of dryness and humidity, and, at present, we have no such 
records of these conditions as might enable us to frame a law of numerical 
congomitance, and thus apply an empirical correction to our actinometric 
results, it might seem almost hopeless to seek for evidence of any variation 
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of the intensity of the solar radiation, in the registers of insolation tem- 
peratures, or even those of actinometric observations on the plains of India; 
but this I think would be a hasty conclusion. The effect of cloud reflection 
may be pretty well eliminated by careful selection, and even although 
the effect of the solar variation (supposing such to exist) may be small 
in comparison with those effects which depend immediately on atmos- 
pherie absorption, since in comparing the registers of different years, 
the former must affect all stations simultaneously and similarly, whereas 
the latter vary indefinitely at different stations, it may yet be possible by 
—— the mean result of a large number of stations in different parts of 
he country, to eliminate such atmospheric effects, as continue to manifest 
themselves prominently in the individual registers, after taking such 
obvious precautions as have beon specified above; and I am the more encour- 
aged to entertain this view, by the very striking coincidence between inso- 
lation and sun-spot frequency which resulted from my former investigation. 
And the results of the present attempt, though less striking than the former 
investigation had Jed me to anticipate, are, still, not such as to discourage 
further enquiry in this field. They must however be regarded, at present, 
as provisional only ; and, indeed, the number of stations here considered is 
too small to admit of any other estimate of their validity. 


TABLE V.— Progressive differences of insolation temperatures on clear 
days from the monthly means of Table LI. 


1876-7. 1877-8. | 1878-9. | 1879-80. | 1880-81. 
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The data, being those given in Table II, have been summarized in the 
above Table to shew the mean variation, from year to year, in the following 
manner. 'The differences of the corresponding months, in each pair of 
consecutive years, being first taken out and tabulated, the sums of these 
differences in the same pair of months and years is computed from as many 
stations as are represented. These monthly sums and the number of stations 
yielding them, in each case, are shewn in the table, and the annual sums 
and means of the whole given at foot. 

I£ the first pair of years be rejected as furnishing insufficient data, the 
table would seem to shew a continuous fall of solar intensity ; rapid from 
1876 to 1879, and subsequently only just appreciable. As is well-known, 
the sun-spot minimum oceurred in the 1st quarter of 1879, so that it can- 
not be said that the present table shews a decided concomitance of the 
solar intensity and sun-spot frequency such as resulted from the former 


discussion. At the same time, if not conclusively favourable, still less is 


it conclusively adverse to the former conclusion, and the enquiry appears 
to be well worth following up with such further evidence as the Indian 


registers may yield. "This I propose to do. 
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The greater portion of the impression of Plate XVI having been de- 
 stroyed by white ants, members and correspondents are requested to abstain 


from binding Vol. L, Part II, 1881 until they have received a copy of it. 


- published the first connected list of Japanese landshells in 1865, there were 


only 8 species of Clausilia known from that country, but their number 
has so rapidly increased of late years that Kobelt in his Fauna of Japan was 
able to enumerate not less than 35 species, including one Balea. These show a 
great variety of forms, and have necessitated the creation of many new 
sections and groups of the subgenus Phaedusa, many of which are contined 
to Japan. As only a small portion of the Japanese archipelago has been ex- 
plored as yet, and that for the greater part by travellers for whom conchology 
had only a secondary interest, it is not not to be wondered at that Brigade 
Surgeon Hungerford's excursions have been most successful. His collee- 
tion, made in a few weeks, contained, as the following list will show, 21 
species of Clausilia, ten of which I consider to be undescribed. In enu- 
merating them, I follow the judieious arrangement of Phaedusa by Dr. 
Boettger in his “ Clausihien studien” (Cassel, 1877) and “ Systematisches 
Verzeichniss der Gattung Clausilia" (Frankfurt, 1878), which I find corro- 
borated nearly throughout. In a few instances, however, the creation of 
new groups for some of the novelties will eventually prove to be necessary. 

I may add here that I have used throughout the terminology now 
generally adopted in Germany. We use the term “ lamellae’ only for the 

1 
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parietal and subcolumellar plaits, 7. e., lamella supera, infera, spiralis, sub- 

columellaris ; while all the palatal ones are termed “ plicae," Of these 

latter the long upper plait, in many species the only one, is called “ plica 

principalis," those above the principal are * p/icae suturales," those below 
: it, “ plicae palatales.” 
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Genus CLATSILIA, Drap. i 
Subgenus Phacdusa, H. and A. Adams. 
a. Group of Clawsilia Shanghaiensis. Pir. zm Euphaedusa, Dóttg., Claus. Stud. + 
1877, p. 57. 
1. CLAUSILIA DIGONOPTYX. ^ 
1877. Clausilia digonoptyz, Böttger, Claus. Stud. p. 58. 











1878. Jahrb. D. Mal, Gea. v, p. 45, t. iii, f. 1. | 
— — — —— Syst. Verz. Claus, p 54. ^ 
13579. | — —— — Jahrb. D. M G. vi, p. 108, 


Kobelt, Fauna Jap. extramar. p. 69, t. 
f. 17. 

The type from Kamatokogiro; var. minor, diam. maj. 111 mm., near 
the same place. 


viii, 


2. CLAUSILIA TAU. 
. 1877. Clausilía tau, Böttger, Claus. Stud. p. 58. * 
Nuchrichtsbl. D. M. G. no. 6, p. 70. 
1 878. क: Jahrb. D. M. Ges. vi, p- 16, t. iii, f. 2 * 
— — Syst. Verz, p. 54. 








1879. —  — Jahrb. D. M. G. vi, p. 108 
— — Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 70, t. viii, f. 18 
Very numerous at Kioto, Kobi, Nara, and other places in the island N 
of Nippon. 


3. CLAUSILIA PROBA. 1 
1868. Clausilia proba, A. Adams, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 4th ser. i. p. 471. 


— acuius, E. von. Martens, Ostas. Landschn, p. 33, t. xxii. f. 
15 (neo Benson). 





1877. — —— Böttger, Claus. Stud, p 68 (ex parte), 
1878, — — Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 49, t. iii, f. 3. 
— — — Syst. Verz. p. 54. 

1879, — —— Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 71 t. viii, f. 19. 

1879. Clausilía proba, Böttger, Jahrb. D. M. G. VI, p. 108. 


. Common at Nagasaki (where the species was likewise collected by 
Professor Kein) 











at Utsonomda and Mamada. 


` 


4. CLAUSILIA HUNGERFORDIANA, n. sp., Pl. I, Fig. 1 T 


A. Testa subrimata, fusiformis, pellucida, sericina, arcuatim striatula, २ | 
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subinflatus, irregulariter. costulato-striatus ; apertura subobligua, rotun- 
dato-piriformis, sinulo recto, peristoma continuum solutum, superne viz 
sinuatum, valde protractum, expansum, reflexiusculum, parum incrassatum ; 
lamella supera obsoleta, interdum in margine peristomatis noduli instar vix 
distinguenda, lamella spiralis recedens, lamella infera a margine valde 
remota, late arcuata, subcolumellaris immersa, Plica principalis modica, 
palatalis una supera brevis cum lunellà . interruptá fere obsoletá subtus 


ramum parvum retrorsum mittente. convexa, Clausiliam latissimum, subs 
quadratum antice acuminatum. 


Alt. 123, lat. 21, apert. alt. 22,1at. 2 mm. 

Hans. Nara in insula Nippon. 

In its closing apparatus this pretty little novelty greatly resembles 
Clausilia proba. The upper parietal lamella is, in the majority of speci- 
mens, only marked by a slight thickening of the lip. Rarely there is a 
minute knob. After a distinct interval the “lamella spiralis” setsin. The 
lamella infera is somewhat like that of Clausilia digonoptyx, Bottg., so 
that the parietal lamellæ would approach very close to one another, if the 
upper one were properly developed. The specific character of our species 
is the fine sericine epidermis with alternating white and brown spots. 


b, Group of Clausilia valida, Pir. =  Stereophaedusa, Böttger, Clausilienstudien, 
p. 61. 


5. CLAUSILIA HILGENDORFI. 
1877. Clausilia Hilgendorfi, v. Martens, Sitz. Ber. Ges. Nat, Fr. Berlin, 17 April, 











p. 106, 
1877. — Bóttger, Claus. Stud. p. 60, 
1878. — — Syst. Vers. p. 65. 
1879. Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 76, t. ix, f. 2. 


Three specimens of a large Clausilia, from 30 to 35 millim. in length, 
of a dark chestnut-browp colour, collected by Mr. Hungerford at Chinsinji, 
agree very well with Prof. von Martens' diagnosis and Kobelt's figure ot 
C. Hilgendorfi. In one specimen the subcolumellar lamella is somewhat 
receding. 


6. CLrAUSILIA KOBENSIS. 


1876. Clausilia Kobensis, Edg. Smith, Quart, J. of Conchology, i, p. 122 
(February). x ^ 
— Nipponensis, Kobelt, Jahrb. D. Mal, Gos, iii, p. 275, t. viii, 
f. 3,4. 
— japonica, E. von. Martens, Sitz. Ber, Nat, Fr. Berlin, p. 108 
(an Crosse ?), 
— — P japonica (cum var, Nipponensis), Böttger, Claus. Stud, p. 63. 
— — — Syst, Verz. p. 
— — Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 76, t. viu, f. 10, 11. 
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An Olausilia japonica, Crosse (Journ. de Conch. XTX, 1871, p. 228, t. 
XIII, f. 5) ? 

I am by no means sure of the correctness of the identification of 
Clausilia Kobensis, Smith, with japonica, Crosse, as proposed by Bóttger and 
Kobelt. Crosse’s diagnosis is very vague and incomplete, and I have 
seen neither figures nor specimens of the true japonica. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that Kobelt's nipponensis and Aobensis, Smith, belong to 
one and the same species, and that Smith’s name has the priority 

Mr. Hungerford collected numerous specimens of the type at Kobi, 
the original habitat, and near Koma Kasunga. A much smaller form from 
Suma Yushi, 1 propose to distinguish as 

. Var. PALLENS, nova. 
differt a typo testá minore—23 millim longá—tenuiore pallide flavescenti- 
corned, lamelld inferd magis elevatd, superae in profundo magis approxi- 
matá. 
7. CLAUSILIA OOSTOMA, n. sp., Pl. I, Fig. 2. 

Testa elongato-fusiformis, solidula, subpellucida, striatula, corneo.fusca, 
epira gracilis apice obtuso, anfr. 12—12} subplani, ultimus subdistortus 
rotundatus; apertura oviformis, subrecta, peristoma continuum, solutum, 
expansum, rcflexiusculum, superne leviter sinuatum. | .Lamella supera mare 
ginalis, obliqua, cum spirali contigua, infera marginem haud attingens, re- 
trorsum valde elevata, spiraliter torta, fere horizontalis, intus ultra lamel- 
lam spiralem producta, lamella subcolumellaris emersa usque ad marginem 
protracta ; plica principalis mediocris, palatalis supera brevis cum princi- 
pali divergens, infera obsoleta vel nulla, lunella nulla. Clausilium latissi- 
mum sicut precedentis speciei. 

Alt. 251, lat. 54, apert. long. 6, lat. 4} millim. 

Har. Only three specimens from Hakoni. 

A near relation to the preceding species, but sufficiently distinguished 
by the more elongate shape, the thinner shell, the very regular oviform 
aperture, the more valid and still more spirally twisted, nearly horizontal 
lower parietal lamella, the much more divergent upper, and obsolete lower, 
palatal plait 

S. Group of Ci. Yokohamensis, Crosse zz Megalophaedusa, Bittg. (Clausilionstudien, 
p- 
8. CLAUSILIA VASTA. 


1877. Clousilia vasta, Böttger, Claus. Stud, p. 62. 
1878. — ww s Jahrb n. M. G v, P. 61 t. Hi f. 4. 
n — —  — Syst. Verz. p. 56 
— — Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 82, t. viii, f. 15, 
Har». Nagasaki, 
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9. CLAUSILIA DUCALIS. 
1876. Clausilia ducalis, Kobelt, Jahrb. D. M. G. fii, p. 152, t. v, f. 7. 
1877. —— Böttger, Claus, Stud. p. 63. 
1878, |» —  —— जि ymt, Verz. p. 66. 
1879, — — Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 83, t. viii, f. 10. 

Two magnificent specimens of a Megalophaedusa from Hakoni agree 
fairly well with Kobelt’s diagnosis and figure of Olausilia ducalis. They 
are, however, longer—38 millim. instead of 36,—of a dark chestnut colour 
with a slight violet tint, not “ yellowish horn-coloured" (lufeo-cornea) as 
Kobelt describes his C. ducalis, and the subcolumellar lamella is completely 
immersed so that it can only be seen by holding the shell in an oblique 
position. There being but two specimens known of Clausilia ducalis, it 
seems advisable to class the specimens collected by Mr. Hungerford with 
that species provisionally, although they may deserve a new name as a 
variety. 


d. Group of Clausilia cylindrica, Gray = Cylindrophaedusa, Böttger (Claus, Stud, 
p. 64). 





10. CLAUSILTA GRACILISPIRA, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 3. ° 
Testa elongato-fusiformis, subcylindrica, tenera, pellucida, subtiliter 

costulato-striata, viridiflava, anfractus 10-11 subplani suturd valde distinctá 
discreti ; apertura parva, suboblíqua, rotundato-piriformis, peristoma con- 
tinuum solutum, superne leviter sinuatum, breviter. expansum, Lamella 
parietalis supera marginalis, obliqua, satis valida, cum spirali continua, 
infera remotissima, vir conspicua, sulcolumellaris immersa ; plica princi- 
palis mediocris, lunella nulla, plicae palatales tres quarum prima et tertia 
subaequales, media brevis. Clausilium angustum linguiforme, acumina- 
tum. 
Alt. 91 —131, diam. 2, apert. long. 2, lat. 1j millim. 

Has. Near Kobi, C 
A very well-marked species, which I can only compare to Clausilia 
cylindrica, Gray. The slender, subeylindrical shape, the small aperture, 
the absence of a lunella, the very remote and oblique lower parietal lamella, 
the immersed subcolumellar lamella indicate its relation to the group 
Cylindrophaedusa created by Böttger for CI. cylindrica. It differs, besides 
size, shape, colouring, and sculpture of the shell, by the spiral lamella — 
pletely continuous with the lamella supera instead of “ fere contigua," by 
the three palatal plaits instead of two. I think, therefore, that the J apanese 
species has to be placed in the iay Aan SN The clausilium 
is li next group, /femiphacdusa. ' 
15 Em Md on to the last-named grou ps I shall here reside — 
new species which do not very well agree with any of Böttger s subsee snis 
of Phaedusa, and for which I should propose to make a new group, 
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knew any species of Bottger's Acrophaedusa (l. c. p. 64). This group, com- 
prising two Javanese Clausiliw, C. Junghuhni, PhiL, and cornea, Phil, is 
perhaps the only one to which these novelties could be referred. On 
the other hand, there are relations to the first subgroup (*" Formenkreis’’) 
of Hemiphaedusa. Unfortunately, Mr. Hungerford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilium of either , 
species, The decision whether they belong to Hemiphacdusa as a special 
subgroup or ought to form a new group by themselves has to be reserved 
until more material will allow the breaking up of some specimens, 


ll. CLAUSILTA SERICINA, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 4. 


Testa ventricosulo-fusiformis solida cornea subtiliter striatula soricina; 
anfr. 10—10} convexiusculi sutura distincta, ultimus subdistortus, haud 
magis striatus; apertura subobliqua, rofundato-piriformis ; peristoma con- 
tinuum, solutum, valde incrassatum. Lamella supera valida, obliqua, ad 
marginem descendens, cum spirali contigua, infera antrorsum vix conspicua, - k 
subtus truncata, subcolumellaris vix emersa; plica principalis profunda, 
in apertura haud conspicua, palatales duo, supera brevis, secunda punctifor- 
mis vel obsoleta, infera lunellaque nullae. Clausilium ? (non vidi). 


Alt, 221, lat. 5, apert, long. 51, lat. 4 millim. > 
var. MINOR alt. 204 millim. anfract. 11, lamella subcolumellaris im- 
mersa. 


Has. Two specimens of the typical form from Chinsinji, and one 
specimen of the smaller variety from Yumagaaishi. 

The palatal plaits might be compared to those in the group Stereophae- | 
dusa, from which our species is otherwise widely different, The lower 1 
parietal lamella refers Ol. sericina to Hemiphaedusa. 


12. CLAUSILIA CARYOSTOMA, n, sp., Pl. I, Fig. 5. 





Testa ventri iformis solidula, striatula, pallide cornea, anfr. 9 
subplani suturá p» ctá discreti, ultimus penultimo vix altior ; apertura > 
rotundata, subobligua, peristoma continuum, superne haud sinuatum, brevi- F 
ter solutum, expansum, incrassatum. Lamella supera mediocris, obliqua, 
cum spirali continua, infera valde remota, parva, intus furcata, subcolumels > 
laris immersa ; plica principalis valida, longa, lunella mulla, plicae palata- 
les tres ventrales quarum prima et tertia subaequales, breves, secunda punc- M 
a tiformis. Clausilium ? | 
. Alt. 144, lat 31, apert. long. 3}, lat. 3 millim. "L Ka 

. Ham. Kobf; four specimens. n his 
This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into an hg of Dr. Bottger's 


lamella reminds one os 
c^. 4 A” $ se Cw that = q 
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of 07, eubgibbera, also of Ol. hyperolia, v. Mart. The palatal * plicae* are 
so far up in the shell that they are visible above the aperture, a position 
for which. Ad. Schmidt has introduced the appropriate term “ ventralis." 
The same position of the “ plicae palatales” occurs in Of. aurantiaca, Bóttg. 
Our species differs from the group Hemiphaedusa by the immersed sub- 
columellar lamella, and the absence of alunella. The small number of 
specimens prevented the examination of the clausilium, and, as mentioned 
before, the final classification of this species and CZ, sericina has to be 
reserved. 
€. Group of Clausilia pluviatilis, Bena = Hemíiphaedusa, Böttg. (L c. p. 65). 
a. Subgroup of Clausilia validiuscula, v. Mart, 

13. CLAUSILIA mTHIOP8S8, n. sp. Pl. I, Fig. 6. ° 

Testa elongato-fusiformis solida, striata, obscure castaneofusca, anfr. 
12 subplani ; apertura subobliqua, ovali-piriformis, peristoma satis incras- 
satum, viz solutum, reflexum, albolabiatum. Lamella supera obliqua, mar- 
ginglis cum spirali contigua, infera oblique ascendens in profundo dextror- 
ZA retorta, subcolumellaris modica, emersa, marginem attingens. Plica 
principalis mediocris, sat profunda, palatales tres laterales obliquae quarum 
media minor, lunella nulla. Clausilium ? 

Alt. 33, lat. 65, apert. long , lat. millim. 

Has. The unique specimen was collected near Nagasaki. 

This fine Clausi/ia is a near relation of Ol. Hickonis, Bóttg., with which 
is has all the characteristics of the closing apparatus in common, Jt differs, 
however, by the habitus (which has nothing of the curious claviform shape 
of Ol. Hickonis, but is rather slender), the considerably larger size, the 
dark brown colour, and some smaller differences of the lamellæ and plicw ; 
80 that I do not hesitate to make it a separate species. 





14. CLAUSILIA TETRAPTYX, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 7. 


Testa fusiformis, solidula, spirá gracilis attenuatá apice  acutiusculo, 
subtiliter costulato-striata, corneofusca ; anfr. 94 convex iusculi ; apertura 
piriformi-ovata, subobliqua, marginibus parallelis, peristoma continuum, 
superne leviter solutum, leviter incrassatum et expansum; lamella supera 
subobliqua, marginalis cum sp irali continua, infera sptraliter recedens, haud 
Jurcata, antrorsum complanata, subcolumellaris valida, emersa, marginem 
attingens. Plica principalis longa, palata les quatuor quarum. prima et 
quarta subaequales majores, mediae su haequales minores. Clausilium satis 
angustum, antice haud incrassatum, rotundato acuminatum. 

Alt. 17—18, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3} millim. 

Has. Fujisawa. I 

By the shape of the elausilium and the four palatal plaits instead of 
a lunell this form belongs to the subgroup of Ol. validiuscula, v. Mart. 
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knew any species of Bóttger's Acrophaedusa (l. c. p. 64). This group, com- 
prising two Javanese Clausilie, C. Junghuhni, Phil, and cornea, Phil, is 
perhaps the only one to which these novelties could be referred. On 
the other hand, there are relations to the first subgroup (** Formenkreis") 
of Hemiphaedusa, Unfortunately, Mr. Hungerford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilium of either 
species. The decision whether they belong to Hemiphaedusa as a special 
subgroup or ought to form a new group by themselves has to be reserved 
until more material will allow the breaking up of some specimens. 


ll. CLAUSILIA SERICINA, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 4. 


Testa ventricosulo-fusiformis solida cornea subtiliter striatula sericina ; 
anfr. 10—10} convexiusculi sutura distincta, ultimus subdistortus, haud 
magis striatus; apertura subobligua, rotundato-piriformis ; peristoma con- 
tinuum, solutum, talde incrassatum. Lamella supera valida, obliqua, ad 
marginem descendens, cum spirali contigua, infera antrorsum vix conspicua, 
subtus truncata, subcolumellaris vix emersa; plica principalis profunda 
in apertura haud conspicua, palatales duo, supera brevis, secunda punctifor- 
mis vel obsoleta, infera lunellague nullae. Clausilium ? (non vidi). 

Alt, 22}, lat. 5, apert. long. 54, lat. 4 millim. 

var. MINOR alt. 204 millim. anfract. 11, lamella subcolumellaris im- 
mersa, 

Has. Two specimens of the typical form from Chinsinji, and one 
specimen of the smaller variety from Yumagaaishi. 

The palatal plaits might be compared to those in the group Steraophae- 
dusa, from which our species is otherwise widely different. The lower 
parietal lamella refers Ol. sericina to Hemiphaedusa. 


12. CLAUSILIA CARYOSTOMA, n, $p, Pl. I, Fig. 5. 






Testa ventri 


"uw siformis solidula, striatula, pallide cornea, anfr. 9 
subplani sufurá 


cum spirali continua, infera valde remota, parva, intus furcata, subcolumel- 
laris immersa ; plica principalis valida, longa, lunella mulla, plicae palata- 


lea tres ventrales quarum prima et tertia subaequales, breves, secunda punc- 


liformis. Clausilium? ——— | | 
Alt. 14}, lat 31, apert. long. 3}, lat. 3 millim. —* 
Has. Kobi; four specimens. 


inetd discreti, ultimus penultimo vix altior ; apertura 
rotundata, subobligua, peristoma continuum, superne haud sinuatum, brevi- 
ter solutum, expansum, incrassatum, Lamella supera mediocris, obliqua, 





| Et This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into any of Dr. Bóttger's —— 
divisions of Phaedusa, The lower parietal lamella reminds one of that — — 
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of CJ. eubgibbera, also of OT. hyperolia, v. Mart. The palatal * plicae’ are 
so far up in the shell that they are visible above the aperture, a position 
for which. Ad. Schmidt has introduced the appropriate term “ ventralis.” 
The same position of the “ plicae palatales'" occurs in Ol aurantiaca, Bottg. 
Our species differs from the group Hemiphaedusa by the immersed sub- 
columellar lamella, and the absence of a lunella. The small number of 
specimens prevented the examination of the clausilium, and, as mentioned 
before, the final classification of this species and OZ, sericina has to be 
reserved. 
¢. Group of Clausilia pluviatilis, Bens = Hemiphacdusa, Bóttg. (L e p. 65). 
a, Subgroup of Olausilia validiuseula, v. Mart, 

13. CLAUSILIA JETHIOPB, n. sp. Pl. I, Fig. 6. e 

Testa elongato-fusiformis solida, striata, obscure castaneofusca, anfr. 
12 subplani ; apértura subobliqua, ovali-piriformis, peristoma satis incras- 
satum, viz solutum, reflexum, albolabiatum. Lameila supera obliqua, mar- 
gi M cum spirali contigua, infera oblique ascendens in profundo dextror- 
sum retorta, subcolumellaris modica, emersa, marginem attingens. Plica 
principalis mediocris, sat profunda, palatales tres laterales obliquae quarum 
media minor, lunella nulla. | Clausilium ? 

Alt. 33, lat. 6}, apert. long , lat. millim. 

Han. The unique specimen was collected near Nagasaki. 

This fine Clausi/ia is a near relation of Ol. Hickonis, Bóttg., with which 
is has all the characteristics of the closing apparatus in common. I differs, 
however, by the habitus (which has nothing of the curious claviform shape 
of Ol. Hickonis, but is rather slender), the considerably larger size, the 
dark brown colour, and some smaller differences of the lamellæ and plica ; 
&0 that I do not hesitate to make it a separate species. 


14. CLAUSILIA TETRAPTYX, n. sp., PL I, Fig. 7. 


Testa fusiformis, solidula, spirá gracilis atten uatá apice acutiusculo, 
subtiliter costulato-striata, corneogfusca ; anfr. 9} comsexiusculi ; apertura 
piriformi-ovata, subobliqua, marginibus parallelis, peristoma continuum, 
| superne leviter solutum, leviter incrassatum et expansum ; lamella supera 
subobliqua, marginalis cum spirali continua, infera spiraliter recedens, haud 
Jureata, antrorsum complanata, subcolumellaris valida, emersa, marginem 
attingens. Pliea principalis longa, palatales quatuor quarum prima et 
quarta subaequales majores, mediae subaequales m inores. Clausilium satis 
angustum, antice haud incrassatum, rotundato acuminatum. 

" Alt. 17—18, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3} millim. 
. Fujisawa. 

— of the clausilium and the four palatal plaits instead of 

a lunella this form belongs to the subgroup of Ol. validiuscula, v. Mart. 
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It is well characterised by the small size, the less solid shell, the sculpture, 


the less oblique upper parietal lamella. ' 
B. Subgroup of Clausilia platydera, v. Mart. 
15. CLAUSILIA PLATYDERA. 
1876. Clausilia platydera, v. Martens, Jahrb. D. M. G. iii, p, 362, 
1877. — Böttger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. 
1878. — —— Syst. Verz. p. 57. 
1879, — — Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 91, t. ix, f. 9. 








var. ELONGATA, Böttger, Syst. Verz. Clausilia, p. 57. 

Mr. Hungerford collected some elongate slender forms of 27}—29} 
millim. in length at Nara. These I think are Bóttger's var. elongata. 

Another form was found numerous near Kobi. It is more ventricoso, 
has a more solid shell, a broader and rounder aperture than the type; the 
lunella is shaped nearly as in Béttger's var. Zambia (Claus. Stud. p. 67), 
forming a right or obtuse angle with the p/ica principalis. On the other 
hand, the peristome is always solute above and the subcolumellar lamella 
always reaches the margin, while Böttger says of his variety, “ peristoma 
superne hawd solutum," “ lamella subcolumellaris subimmersa." This form 
therefore shows a transition from the type to var. lambda, and might deserve 
a new name as 9 variety or a subvariety. 

16. CLAVSILIA FUSANGENSIS, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 8. 

Testa gracili-fusiformis interdum decollata, solidula, striatula, cornea ; 
anfr. 12 converiusculi, sutura satis profunda disjuncti ; apertura recta, 
basi recedens, ovato-piriformis, peristoma continuum, solutum, undique ex- 
pansum et reflexum, albolabiatum. | Lamella supera valida, obliqua, margi- 
nalis, cum spirali continua, infera a margine satis remota oblique ascendens, 
Jureata, in profundo dextrorsum retorta, intus lamellam spiralem superans, 
subcolumellaris immersa. Plica principalis mediocris, lunella eum plicá 
palatali superiore ct inferiore parvis connexa figuram litterae graecae N 
instar formans, Clausilium angustum. 

alt. 27—30, lat. 5, apert. long. 6, lat. 4 millim. 

Has. Chin-sin-ji. 

Nearly related to Clausi/ia platydera, especially to the var. elongata, 
this fine form offers by the much slenderer shape, the invisible subeolumel- 
lar lamella, the more twisted lower parietal lamella ete., sufficient differ- 
ences to deserve a new name, which I have formed from Fusang, the old 
poetic name of Japan. 

17. CLAUSILIA AURANTIACA, Böttger. 
1877. Clausilia aurantiaca, Böttger, Claus. Stud. p. 68. 
1808, —— —  — Syst. Vorz. p. 57. 
ERN aem — — Jahrb, D. M. G. v, p. 101, t. iv, f. 5. 
1879. —— — Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 95, t. ix, f. 11. 
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var, MINOR, v. Mill, Differt a typo testd minore, graciliore, peristo- 
mate vix incrassato, lamellá subcolumellari immersá vel viz emersá—mar- 
ginem haud attingente. 

Alt. 51—11 millim. 

Han. Nara. 

The differences above mentioned excepted, this dwarf variety agrees 
very well with the type, especially in the orange-brown colour, 


. 18. CLAUSILIA BILABRATA. 
1876. Clausilía bilabrata, E. Smith, Quart. J. of Conchol., Febr. p. 120. 





1877. 











— Böttger, Claus, Stud. p. 68, 
1878, — — Syst. Verz. p. 38, 
— — — -— J ahrb. D. M * Q. v, p. 10 ३, t ७ iv, f. 6. 
1879, — ° — Kobelt, Fauna. Jap. p. 96, t. ix, f. 12. 
Han. Kobi. 
y. Subgroup of Clausilia Ayperolia, v. Mart. 

ü 19. CLAUSILIA HYPEROLIA. 

1877. Clausilia Ayperolia, E. von Martens, Sitz. Ber. Ges. Nat. Fr. 17 April, 
p. 110 


— Böttger, Claus. Stud. p. 69 
1878. Syst. Verz. p. 68. 
1879. Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 99, t. ix, f. 13. 

Two specimens collected by Mr. Hungerford near Jotsuka, I think I 
ean safely identify with E. von Martens" species, although I have seen but 
one not quite full grown specimen of the latter. Diagnosis and figure 
agree very well. 





20. CLAUSILIA RECTALUNA, n. sp., Pl. I, Fig. 9. 

Testa fusiformis, solidula, subpellucida, striatula, pallide cornea ; 
anfr. 114 ultimus penultimo subaequalis, irregulariter costulatus ; apertura 
subobligua, tetragono-piriformis, peristoma continuum, solutum, expansum, 
valde incrassatum, reflexiusculum, | .Lamel/a supera valida marginem attin- 
gens cum spirali contigua, infera antrorsum fere obsoleta, retrorsum subver- 
ticaliter ascendens, in margine peristomatis incrassata, nodulifera ; lamella 
subcolumellaris valida emersa usque ad marginem producta, fossuld ab 
snferá discreta. Plica principalis obsoleta punctiformis cum lunelld rectá 
conjuncta, plica suturalis post lunellam una brevissima, palatales nullae. 

Alt. 18—20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 millim. 

Has. Kamatokogiro. 

By its peculiar inner structure this remarkable shell can only be com- 
pared with the last mentioned species, with which it has in common the 
almost vertical and receding lower parietal lamella, the long and straight 

2 
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lunar plait, and the strongly emersed subeolumellar lamella. Itis, however 
sufficiently characterized as a separate species by the short p/ica principalis 
(which does not exist in C. hyperolia), the existence of a short sutural plait, 
the want of spiral lines on the epidermis, the horny colour, and the lower 
end of the lamella infera. This is more spirally twisted, gradually 
evanescent towards the peristome, but again thickens on the margin into 
a small knob, while the same lamella of C. hyperolia is cut off abruptly, 


21. CravsrLiA APTYCHIA, n. sp, Pl. I, Fig. 10. 

Testa ventricosulo-fusiformis, solida, subpellucida, subtilissime striatu- 
la, pallide flavescens, saepe decollata; anfr. Alẹ convexiusculi, ultimus 
penultimo subaequalis, apertura subobliqua rotundato-tetragona, peristoma 
continuum, solutum, valde incrassatum, reflexiusculum. Lamella supera 
marginalis, mediocris, cum sp irali contigua, infera antrorsum obsoleta, sub- 
tus truncata, verticaliter ascendens, intus validissima ante lamellam spira- 
lem tenuem evanescentem abrupte desinens, lamella subcolumellaris valida 
emersa usque ad marginem producta. Plicae palatales nullae, lunella 
obsoleta, | Clausilium satis angustum, marginibus parallelis, antice rotunda- 
tum. 

. Alt. 22, lat. 4}, apert. long. 5, lat. 4 millim, 

Has. Hakoni, 

Another interesting novelty of the subgroup of C Ayperolia, nearly 
related to the two preceding species, but larger than either of them 
and somewhat more ventricose ‘There are not any palatal plaits and 
even the lunella is in some specimens entirely obsolete, in the others 
there is a thin layer of calcareous matter parallel with the outer edge of 
the clausilium. The spiral lamella is very low and thin and its inner end 
almost evanescent, although it extends beyond the inner end of the lamella, 
infera. The latter is comparatively short, but very thick and high. Its 
abruptly cut off outer end is more like that of Ci. hyperolia, but somewhat 
more visible in the aperture; it then ascends vertically almost without any 
spiral twist and occupies nearly balf the width of the whorl, the inner end 
being again truncated, 

The systematic arrangement of these three species ought to be: reota- 
luna, hyperolia, aptychia, the first having rudimentary principal and sutural 
plaits and being thereby more nearly related to the preceding groups. 
1 have, —— given Clausilia Ayperolia the first place as the only 
species hitherto described. 
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II.—Clausilin Nevilliana, a new Species from the Nicobars 
By O. F. vos MOLLENDORFT, Pu. D. 
(Received January 15th ;—Read April Sth, 1882.) 
CLAUSILIA NEVILLIANA, n. sp, Pl. I; Fig. 11. 
Testa elongato fusiformis, aubtiliter oh lique striatula, fusca, nitidula ; 
anfr, 10 convexiusculi, apertura mediocris, foro verticalis, elongato -pirifor- 
mis, sinulo recto perlongo, peristoma continuum, solutum, tenue, brevissime 
erpanswm, superne profunde sinuatum Jere angulatum, | Lamella 
obliqua, marginalis, valida, cum lamellá spirali continua, infera a supera 
valde remota, spiraliter recedens, brevissime conspicua. Plica principalis — — 
longa, palatales duae majores profundae, ventrales, (antice intuenti euprd = 0 058 
aperturam conspicuae), lunella nulla. — Clausilium ? (non vidi.) e 
Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat. 3 millim. — 
Has. This very fine novelty was discovered by Mr. de Roepstorff on 
the island of Camorta, Nicobars, under a fallen tree in a damp place. 
: The small number of specimens—I have seen but two—has prevented 
P; as yet the examination of the inner strueture of this interesting new 
Clausilia. This is the more to be regretted as it does not seem to 
belong to the same group as the only other species of the genus hitherto 
recorded from the Nicobars, Cl. weüllerstorffi, Zeleb. This species (of which 
I have seen onespecimenin Brigade Surgeon Hungerford's collection) is nearly 
related to C/. javana, Pfr., and should find its place in Bottgor's second 
. section of Phaedusa ( Pseudonenia) and therein in the 5th subgroup (** For- 
menkreis") of Cl. Jacana. Our Clausilia nevil?iana has nothing of the 
Nenia-like shape of that group, effected by the small number of whorls, 
the very large aperture, which is more or less protracted below. It is on 
the contrary rather slender, the aperture is rather small and though not 
very oblique still not quite vertical The closing apparatus agrees pretty Á 
well with the characters given by Böttger of his section Acrophaedusa 
(Clausilienstudien, p. 64), viz., 9 very long “ principal plait," two or three 
rather long and deep palatal plaits, no lunella, small parietal lamellw, piri- 
form aperture, not dilatate peristome. This group was created for two 
Javanese species, Cl. cornea and junghuhni, Phil., and — the Indian 
rms Of. monticola, Godw.-Aust., and aracana, Theob. U nless the break- 
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i i iffere ification, I think 
ing up of a specimen should necessitate a diffe nt classifica न 
* shat Cleneilia nevilliana can more safely be considered to be an dcrophae- 


dusa. 
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III.— Descriptions of some new Asiatic Clausilim. 
By O. F. vos MOLLENDONFF, Pu. D. 


(Received and read May 3rd, 1882). 


CLAUSILIA (PsEUDONENIA) ANDERSONIANA, n. Sp., Pl. I, Fig. 12. 


Testa ventricosulo-fusiformis, solidula, subtilissime striatula, fere ? 
laevigata, pallide corneofusca, apice obtusiusculo ३ anfr, 10 convexiusculi, 
ultimus valde attenuatus, subtus rotundatus, distinctius striatus; apertura 
parum obliqua, oblique piriformis, peristoma continuum, valde solutum, 
expansum, reflexiusculum, pallide corneum, Lamelle parietalis supera 
obliqua, sat valida, cum spirali continua, infera crassa ante marginem 
subabrupte desinens, subcolum ellaris immersa. Plica principalis valde 
` elongata, palatales tres subventrales, divergentes, infima arcuata, Clausi- 
lium ? E 
Alt. 20, lat. 4, apert. long +}, lat. 3} mill. 
Haz. In insula Mergui provincia Tenasserim leg.. Dr. Anderson. | 
This fine new Clausilia, of which Dr. Anderson discovered only two a 
specimens in Mergui, is, as Mr. Nevill justly pointed out to me, nearly 
related to Cl. insignis, Gould, of the same province, to which species 
Dr. Bóttger has assigned a separate group (* Formenkreis") in his sub- 
section Peeudonenia of Phaedusa. It differs by the smaller size, less 
wentricose shape, the number of whorls 10 instead of 9, the more elongate | 
and oblique aperture, the freer and more protruding peristome and its ; 
pale colouring and by the closing apparatus. The latter is much more 
immersed inasmuch as the palatal plaits of Cl. insignis are lateral, while 
those of our novelty are nearly ventral and are, together with the inner 
end of the very long principal plait, conspicuous in the penultimate whorl 
above the aperture. Besides, the number of palatal plaits is only three 
against five of Cl. insignis. 
I add the dingnoses of two new Japanese species, which have recently 
been obtained by Brigade Surgeon Hungerford. 


















° CLAUSILIA MICROPEAS, n. sp. १ 
= Testa gracilis, elongato-fusiformis, tenera, pellucida, subtiliter costu- 
lata; pallide cornea; anfr. 9} conveziusculi, apertura rotundato aei nba o-pir 
|—.  — wis, peristoma continuum, solutum, expansum, albo tum. 
k? > Lamella parietális supera marginalis obliqua sat valida cum spirali con- 
= tinua, infi ta valde remota, viz conspicua, subco resi vellaris immersa. 
Brinoipalis ipal is sat brevis, palatalis una supera brevis laterali 
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secunda  punetiformis. — Olausilium  linguiforme, marginibus 
subtus acuminatum, haud incrassatum 
Alt. 103-111, lat. 24-24, apert. alt. 2-24, lat. 12.2 mill 
Han. Ad lacum Chinsinji insule Nippon leg. el. B. Hungerford. 
Affinis Cl. gracilispirae differt numero anfraetuum minore, habitu — y ; 
minus gracili, apertura paullo majore, plica principali breviore, plica pala- — 
tali (plerumque) unica, Speeiem utramque ad subsectionem Cylindro- — 
Phaedusam Boettgeri referendam esse existimo. KE: „ 


CLAUSILIA (HEMIPHÆDUSA) SUBULINA, n. sp. 

Testa gracili-fusiformis, subtiliter striatula, solidula, subpellucida, . 
? cornea, anfr. 10 subplani, ultimus rotundatus subinflatus, rugoso-striatus, 
apertura rotundato-piriformis, peristoma solutum, expansum, reflexiuscu- 
lum, incrassatum, albo-labiatum, superne sinuatum, Lamella parietalis 
supera marginalis valida, obliqua, cum spirali valida continua; infera 
remota, antrorsum evaneacena, nodulum ad marginem emittens, subcolumel- 
laris emersa.. Plica principalis modica, palatalis supera divergens, lunella ' - 
lateralis subobsoleta vel plicis 2 aut 3 punctiformibus confluentibus 
constituta, Olausilium linguiforme sat angustum subtus rotundato-attenua- 
tum haud incrassatum. 

Alt. 16, lat. 3, apert. alt. 3%, lat. 21 mill. 

‘Has. Ad lacum Chinsinji insule Nippon leg. cl. R. Hungerford Rt. 
specimen unicum. 


ExrrLawNATIOW or Prata TL. 


Fig. 1. Clawsiía hwngerfordíana, n. wp. x 2, p. 2. 


Fig. 2. — cestoma, n. Bp., nat, size, p. 4. 

Fig. 3. —— gracilispira, n. sp. x 2, p. à. 

Fig. 4. —  wricing, n. 8p., x 2, p. 6. 

Fig. 6. —  caryostoma, n. sp, x 2, p. 6. 

Fig. 6. —— «tthiops, n. sp., nat, size, p. 7. 

Fig. 7. —  ditraptyz, n. sp, w 2, p. 7 

Fig. 8 — — fusangensis, n. sp., nat. size, p. 8. 
"Fig. 9. —  veetaluna, n. sp., x 2, p. 9 

Fig. 10. —  aptycMa, n. sp., x 2, p. 10 

Fig. 11, — wnevitiiana, n. sp, x 2, p. 11. 

Fig. 12. — willerstorfi, Mirch, nat. size, p. 11. 

Fig. 19. | —— andersoniana,n. sp, = 2, p. 12. 
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1V.— Second List of Diurnal Lepidoptera inhabiting the Nicobar Islands. 
By J. Woop-Masow, Deputy Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and L. DE NICE VILLE. 
[Received April 10th ;—Read May 3rd, 1882.] 
(With Plate III.) 
RHOPALOCERA. 
Family NYMPHALID A, 
Subfamily Danaty Æ. 
1. RADENA SIMILIS, var. NICOBARICA, W.-M. & de N. 
J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 2258, ४ 9 (woodcut). 





Upperaide. *. Underside. 





Upperside, 9. Underside, 


Great Nicobar. 
2 DANAIS LIMNIACE, Cramer. 
Nankowri, Kamorta, and Katschall, 
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1852.1 Diurnal Lepidoptora from the Nicobar Islands. 


3. DANAIS AoLAioiDEs, Felder. 


Nicobar, 

4. DANAIS GENUTIA, Cramer. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, and Katschall. 

5. DANAI18 CINRYSIPPUS, Linn. 

~ One male from Katschall. 

6. DANAIS HEGESIPPUS, var. NESIPPUS, Felder. 

Nankowri and Great Nicobar. 

7. EUPLŒA ESPERI, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katschall, Pulo Kondul, and Trinkut. 

8. EUPLŒA CASTELNAUT Felder. 

Kar Nicobar; and Mergui, Lower Tennasserim. 

*9. EUPLŒA NOVARR, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder); and Upper Tennasserim. 

10. EUPLŒA caAMORTA, Moore. 

Nankowri, Katschall, Kamorta, and Kar Nicobar. 

ll. EUPLEA SIMULATRIX, W.-M. & de N., Pl. III, Fig. 1 4,2 9. 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol, 1, p. 229, £ ; p. 228, 9 (as aberrant 9 of E. ewnorta from 
Gt, Nic.). 

Q. Wings above and below all lighter and more broadly bordered 
externally with paler of much the same tint as in E. camorta. 

Anterior wings above with an increasing series of three subapical spots, 
an elongated subcostal spot, a minute dot near the end of the cell, and 
a larger one just beyond it near the base of the interspace between the 
second and third median veinlets, all white. 

Posterior wings above spotless. 

Wings below with the discal spots of all, and the subapical ones of the 
anterior pair, larger and more prominent, but with the submarginal series of 
the posterior incomplete and less distinct, only two speck-like representa- 
tives of them being present in one wing and three in the other, with a 
short linear dash between the submedian and the first branch of the median 
forming a seventh cireumcellular mark in the posterior ones, and with all 
the spots coloured as in the malo. f 

A second and smaller specimen approaches the male in the colour 
of the upperside and in the breadth of the pale outer borders; it lacks 
E seventh cireumcellular mark, and has only one indistinet representative 
of the submarginal series of dots, on the underside of the posterior wings. 

Length of the anterior wing 1:88—1:/54; whence expanse = 3:86 
—3'18. VM 
] y peine be very closely allied to the Javan JE, sepulchralis, Butler. 


Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katschall, Trinkut, and Great | 
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Subfamily SaTYnIN X. 


19. MYyoALEsIs MEDUS, Fabr. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. 

13. Mycanesrs DRUSIA, Cramer 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katschall and Great Nicobar, 
14. Menanitrs ISMENE, Cramer 

d 9. Kamorta. 

15. Errwxras MIMUS, W.-M. & de N., Pl. III, Fig. 3 3,4 9. 
Kar Nicobar, Pulo Kondul, Kamorta, and Katschall 


i lu š 


Subfamily NywrPHALIN X. 


16. CETIHOSIA NIKOBARICA, Felder. 
Nankowri, Pulo Kondul, and Great Nicobar. 
17. Cinnuocumoa NICOBARICA, W.-M. & de N., Pl. III, Fig. 5 d. 
J. A. 8. B. 1881, vol. 1, p. 231, d. 
AES. Great Nicobar. 
18. MrssaRAS ERYMANTIIS, var. NTKOBARICA, Felder. 
Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. 
= 19. ATELLA ALCIPPE, Cramer. 
Katschall. 
F 90, PYRAMEIS CARDUI, Linn. 
Kamorta. 
*21. JUNONIA ASTERIE, var. NIKODBARIENSIS, Felder. 
Kar Nicobar (Felder). 
22, JUNONIA LAOMEDIA, Linn. 
Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katsehall, 
93. HYPOLIMNAS MISIPPUS, Linn. 
d Nankowri and 9 Katscball — 
24. HYPOLIMSNAS BOLINA, Linn. 
Great Nicobar and Tillangschong. 
E a 25. NEPTIS NICOBARICA, Moore. 
| Kamorta, Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, and Katschall. 
CR *20. NEPTIS MATUTA, Hübner. 
lu ~ Nankowri (Felder) P 
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Family LYC/ENIDJE. 


30. Coumrris THETYS, Drury. 
Nankowri and 'Trinkut, 
*31. CASTALIUS MANLUENA, 
Kondul (Felder). 
32. LAMPIDES MLIANUS, Fabr. 
Kamorta, Nankowri, Trinkut, and Katschall. 
33. LAMPIDES PANDAVA, Horsfield. 
Nankowri, Kamorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 
94. LAMPIDES srrano, Fabr. — 
Nankowri, Kamorta, and Trinkut. 
35. LawrrpES PARRNASIUS (Fabr.), Horsfield, 
Wankowri and Katschall. 
36. LAMPIDES PLATO, var. NICODARICUS, W.-M. & de N. 
Nankowri, Kamorta, Trinkut, and Katechall. 
37. LAMPIDES ARDATES, Moore. 
Kamorta, Katschall, and Nankowri. 
38. LAMPIDES PLUMBEOMICANS, Var, NICOBARICUS, 
Katschall, 
*39. LaMPIDES CNEJUS, Fabr. 
Kamorta ( Moore). 
940, LAMPIDES KINKURKA, Felder. 
Kar Nicobar (Felder) and Nankowri (Moore). 
#41. LAMPIDES KANKENA, Felder. 
Kar Nicobar (Felder). 
*49. LAMPIDES KONDULANA, Felder. š 
Kondul (Felder). 
#43. LAMPIDES MACROPHTHALMA, Felder. 
Pulo Milo (Felder). 
44, LAMPIDES ROSIMON, 
Nankowri. 
45. POLYOMMATUS KARSANDRA, Moore. i 
Kamorta, Katschall, and Trinkut, 
46. POLYOMMATUS SANGRA, Moore. 
` Kamorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 
. 47. HxroLxcxwA THECLOIDES, Felder. 
Nankowri and Katschall 
"48. SrrHON SUGRIVA, var. ARECA, Felder, 
Kar Nicobar (Felder) i 
49. Srruow KAMORTA, Felder 
Numerous males from Kamorta, Nankowri, and Kar Nicobar ; and 





Felder. 


W.-M. & de N. 





Fabr. 


numerous females from Kamorta ; Great Nicobar (Felder) 
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#50. DEvnonix onsets, Howitson. 
Kamorta (Moore). 
51. Mynrsa arYMNvsS, Cramer. 
Nankowri. 
Family PAPILIONID.E. 
Subfamily Pirnrs g. 


52. TERIAS HECADE, Linn. 
Kamorta, Katschall, Trinkut, and Nankowri. ` 
53. TERIAS NIKONARIENSIS, Felder. 
Kamorta; and Kar Nicobar (Felder). 
54. Tentas DRONA, Horsfield. 
Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katschall, 
55. TACHYRIS HIPPO, var. HIPPOIDES. 
Pup. hippo, Cramer, Pap. Exot. 1779, iii, pl. excv, figs. B.C, 9. 
A pair from Kamorta are nearest to the N.-Eastern Indian variety 
(T. hippoides, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1881, p. 312, ZR); differing 
only in the wings of the male being not quite so broadly margined with 
brown either above or below. 
DO. Tacurnis PANDA (Godart), Snell. v. Vollenhoven. 
Great Nicobar. ^ + 
57. TACHYRIS PAULINA, var, GALATITEA, Felder. 
Males and a female from Nankowri, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. 
The specimen of the latter sex differs from N.-E. Indian and Madras 
ones only in baving the base and outer margin of the posterior wings washed 
with sulphureous ~ 
*58. CATOPSILIA CROCALE, Cramer. 
Kamorta (Moore). 
59. PIERIS CORONIS, var. LICHENOSA, Moore. 
Kar Nicobar and probably Kamorta, 
Subfamily ParPILIONIXE. 


60. PAPILIO ARISTOLOCHLE, var. CAMORTA, Moore. ^ 
Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. á 
Gl. PAPILIO POLYTES, var, NIKODARUS, Felder 
Males and females of the let form from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar ; 

males from Palo Koudul and Great Nicobar; and one female of the 

2nd form from Nankowri or Kamorta, d 





> 
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Gt. TAGIADES navi, Moore. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, and Katachall 

65. ISMENE EXCLAMATIONIS, Fabr. 

One female from Kamorta, 

660. ISMENE MALAYANA, Felder, 

Two females from Kamorta, and one from Katechall without the 
small semitransparent yellow discal speck between the two posterior branches 
of the median vein. 

67. HESPERIA COLACA, Moore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Katschall, and Trinkut. ` 

68. HESPERIA AGNA, Moore. 

Kamorta (Moore) and Katschall. 

69. HESPERIA KAISANA, Var. SATURATA. 

Hesperia karsana, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1874, p. 576, £ १, pl. Ixvii, 
fig. 6. 

Much darker and without a trace of spots on the upperside. 

One female from Kamorta; and Kulu, N. W. Himalayas, 

70, PAMPHILA PALMARUM, Moore, 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

71. TgrgGosxus THYESIS, Fabr. 


^ Probably from Nankowri. 


Although upwards of one thousand specimens, the product of a whole 
year's collecting carried on by Mr. de Roepstorff in conjunction with the 
native collectors whom Col. Cadell, Cbief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobars, had so courteously placed at our disposal, have been examined 
since our first little list of Nicobar Butterflies was published in this Jour- 


- mal, we have but seven fresh species to add to that list. The meagreness 









x 


of this result appears to be entirely due to the exceptional difficulties that, 
beset the path of the colleetor of zoological specimens at the Nicobars, 
difficulties arising partly from the unhealthiness of the climate, and partly 
from the visits of the settlement-officers to the more distant and produc- 
tive islands, such as Katschall, Teressa, and Great Nicobar, being necessarily 
go few and of such short duration, but chiefly no doubt from the almost 
complete absence of clearings and of paths through the dense and often 
impenetrable forests, and the consequent uniform distribution of attractive 
flowering plants and anthophilous insects,—and not to the poverty of 


‘the fauna, for the above list speaks to this being a rich one, and, besides, 


it t gro islan hed, as the 
it would be unreasonable to suppose tbat a group of ds clot ae, fex 
n pint are, almost to the water's edge, with a rich and fairly v 


— tropical vegetation only supported some 70 species, or little more than one 
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third of the number that could in one season be obtained in the Caleutta 
district, which has been under cultivation for ages But small as the net 
results of our work are, they already afford a tolerably clear indication that 
the Nicobar fauna, so far as the Rhopalocerous portion of it is concerned, 
possesses a much stronger Malayan element in its composition than that 
of the Andamans, whence we have received twice the number of distinct 
species. It would be premature to attempt a detailed analysis, but we 
cannot allow this opportunity to pass by without pointing out that, of 
the five recorded species of Eup/@a, three are unquestionably Malayan 
forms, and that neither of the five is represented either in peninsular and 
northern India or at the Andamans; that the only E/ymnias is a local 
form of a Javan species with a representative in Burneo; that the Javan 
Tachyris panda appears never to have been before recorded from any place 
so far to the westward as Great Nicobar ; that H ypolyeana thecloides has 
hitherto only been reported from the Malay Peninsula and Singapore ; 
that in Sithon kamorta and S. areca we have two striking aud congenerie 
lycænids whose affinities are decidedly Malayan, instead of one, as in the 
Andamans; and that the Nieobar form of Radena similis more nearly 
resembles the Javan than it does any other. 

In conclusion, we have to state that in the foregoing list Hesperia 
agna = P. mathias of our former paper (see Moore, Lep. Ceylon, where t 





differences between these too closely allied forms are for the first time * 


pointed out), that JEuplea castelnaui = E  phabus (Mr. W. L. Distant 
having made out to his own satisfaction and to ours that l'elder's name has 
priority over Butlers), and that Danais genutia, Cramer = D. plexippus 
(Messrs. Salvin and Godman and others having recently shown that Linné’s 
JD. plexippus is not the Oriental species which had so long gone by that 
name, but an American species, and that the former ought to be known 


by the name bestowed upon it by Cramer); and we ought after having ° 


so pointedly drawn attention to their apparent absence, also to draw atten- 
tion to fact of the presence, at the Nicobars of Hypolimnas misippus 2 
and of Papilio polytes २ second form, which latter, however, would appear 
to be of exceedingly rare occurrence. | 
An asterisk (*) is prefixed to the names of those recorded species of 
which we have not as yet received specimens. ` - 


ExrLANATION or PLATE III. 
i. Buploa simulatriz, W.-M. & do N., £. 
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- Qirrhochroa nicobarica, W.-M, & do N, d. ` 





Fig. 

Fig. 3. Elymnías mimus, W.-M. & do N., d. 
Fig. 1 

Fig. 
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V.—On new and little-known Mantodea.—By J. Woon-Masow. 
(Read August 2nd, 1882.) | 
Subfamily AMORPHOSCELID A, Stal. 
AMORPIIOSCELIS ANNULICORNISB. 
Stal, Ocfersigt af Kongl. Vetensknps-Akad. förhand. Stockholm, 1873, p. 401. 


I received an imperfect spirit specimen of this small but remarkable 
form several years ago from Nazeerah, Assam ; and, while I was in Eng- 
land on furlough in 1877-79, Professor Westwood presented me with a 
dried female which, although also defective in many respects, has those 
parts present that in the Assam insect are absent, and which enables me to 
complete Stál's somewhat imperfect diagnosis drawn up from a specimen 
that had lost its abdomen. This part is long and almost linear, tapering 
very slightly and gradually towards the extremity, which extends a short 
distance beyond the closed organs of flight; its supra-anal plate is trian- 
gular with the sides slightly concave, as long as it is broad at the base, and 
carinate ; and the cerci are racket-shaped, the basal joints being cylindri- 
cal, the two penultimate ones compressed and subfoliaceous, and the last 
expanded into a great broadly-oval plate. "The anterior tibim have the 
tarsus inserted rather nearer to the base than to the apex, although from 
Stül's description—* tarsis anticis ante medium tibiarum insertis"—one 
would have expected to find the reverse of this to be the case. 


Subfamily EREMOPHILID E. 


CHERADODIS BRUNNERI, n, sp. 

२. Closely allied to Ch. rhombicollis, Latr, and Oh. Serrillei, W.-M., 
differing from both in the size, shape, and position of the femoral blotch 
(which is nearly thrice as long as broad, extends rather further in front 
of the ungual groove than it does behind it, and is followed by four black 
puncta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at the bases of alter- 
nate spines) and in having the posterior margin of the pronotum slightly 
convex instead of concave; from the former in its much narrower and 
from the latter in its rather broader tegmina ; and from the latter in the 
upper margin of its fore femora being coarsely granulated, and sinuous 
instead of straight, in which latter respect it approaches the former. 

Haz. Santa Fé de Bogotá, New Granada, The nymph from Bogota 
assigned by me (J. A. S. B, 1880, Vol. XLIX, pt. 11, p. 83) with hesi- 
tation to Oh. rhombicollis agrees perfectly with the specimen briefly de- 
scribed above in the form and colouring of the fore femora and without 
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doubt helongs to the same species, as also in all probability do tho specimens 
from New Granada named Ch. strumaria by Stil. 


EREMOPHILA ARABICA. 
Saussure, Mél. Orthopt. 3 mo fasc. Suppl. 1871, p. 378, 9, from Djeddah. 

For the first specimen of an Eremophila from the desert country 
on the north-western frontier of India, I am indebted to Mr. Francis J 
Fedden, of the Geological Survey, who obtained it in Western Sind. It is n 
female, and it differs from de Saussure’s description of the above species 
only in having five instead of four spines on the outer edge of the fore K. 
tibim. I have recently received from Mr. Murray of the Karachi Museum 
three females and two males of the same species, which exhibit a consider- 

' able amount of variation in size, in the roughness of the integument, and 

in the number of spines on the outer edge of the fore tibiw, two specimens 
having only four and another only three developed on one tibia but the 
usual number on the other in each case. A male taken some years ago in 
the Suliman Range, and presented to me with some other insects, by ! 
Professor V. Ball, differs from the Sind specimens in having the band on 
the underside of the tegmina broader and 14 teeth instead of 13 on the 
inner side of the fore tibiæ. 

The four posterior legs, of which de Saussure makes no mention in his 
description, and which may have been wanting in his type specimen, are 
all annulated with brown and roughened with spiniform granules on the E 
upperside in the Indian specimens. 

No species of this remarkable desert genus has before been recorded 
from any place further to the eastward than Djeddah in Arabia. ^ 


TARACHODES INSIDIATOR, n. sp. 

Z. Body and appendages brown of the colour of a dead and decayed 
leaf. Antenne ráther coarsely setaceous. Pronotum with a polished 
conical spine on each side at the junction of the anterior with the lateral 
margin, which is obsoletely denticulated as far back as the level of the 


supracoxal groove. | 
Organs of flight extending by about 1/6 of their length beyond the À 
extremity of the abdomen, not quite perfectly hyaline, being just per- * 


ceptibly milky, with the veins and veinlets horn-coloured, short-streaked or š 
annulated with darker in the anterior area of both pairs, though much less , 
distinctly so in the wings than in the tegmina, the latter semiopaque ` 

horny anteriorly, as also are the former in a less degree ; the stigma of ] 
the latter long and linear, pale whity-brown, almost colourless. — 


i Legs obsoletely and rarely punctated and mottled with 3 darker, and —— € us. 1 
—— only moderately pubescent. The anterior ones marked with darker-bro = n NC 







(f red in tbe living insect) on tbe inner surface, the smooth-crested coxa. a 
| | Tous o [ee 
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being tipped at both ends, the trochanter streaked, and the femur orna- 
mented along the middle with a streak commencing at the base and taper- 
ing to a point before the extremity of the joint; fore tibia furnished with 
15 and 13 spines on the inner and outer edges respectively. 

Abdomen slightly fusiform, with at least the 2nd to 7th of its ventral 
arcs bimaculated with dark brown, Cerci rather broad. 

Total length 47 millims.; height or length of head 6:5, breadth 8; 
length of pronotum 11:5, greatest breadth (between the lateral bulgings) 
6; length of meso. + metanotum = 10; of abdomen 23°5, greatest 
breadth of abdomen 6:75 ; length of tegmina 40, breadth (just before the 
middle) 11:5, of the marginal field 2; length of wings 85 ; length of fore 
coxa 7, femur 10; of intermediate femur 7, tibia 675; of posterior femur 
8:75, tibia 8'75 ; of cerci. 7. 

Hav. Nyassa, 

TARACHODES DISSIMULATOR, n. Sp. 


&. Pale greyish testaceous or earth-coloured, with the head, the upper 
(outer in the anterior ones) surface of the legs, and the pronotum symme- 
trically, speekled and mottled with darker. 

Head with the line of the vertex very slightly bisinuous,  Antenn:z 
extremely finely-setaceous. Pronotum with two conical tubercles on each 
side at the junction of the obsoletely denticulate lateral with the anterior 
margin, which latter has a minute rounded median emargination. 

Organs of flight in repose extending but little beyond the extremity 
of the abdomen, not quite hyaline, with veins and veinlets pale testaceous 
marked, especially in their anterior ares, with dark brown short coalescent 
streaks, both more clouded anteriorly, the tegmina with an oval discoidal 
pale patch before the middle devoid of dark marks followed by another 
irregular and less distinct ; the stigma shorter and brownish. Legs and 
leg-bases long-pubescent ; the anterior pair internally yellowish and 
conspicuously marked with shining black, the coxa (whieh has its upper 
crest minutely 4-denticulate) throughout except at its two ends, and the 
femur from the base to the end of the second third, processes being given 
off from the lower margin of the black patch to all but the apical one of 
the black spines of the inner and inferior crest and from its distal end 
along each side of the femoral brush ; fore tibim armed internally with 14 
tecth concolorous with the outer surface and internally with the same 


number of jet-black spines. 


Prosternum marked behind the middle with a large and conspicuous 


deep, but dead, black cordiform bloteh, which is succeeded by a pair of 
| ior margin of the somite ; 
imilarly coloured puncta placed near the posterior margi ; 
Ei Van asd gt. also dead black, spot on the middle of the meta- 


thoracic sternum. 
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Abdomen more broadly fusiform; its cerci, though narrow, have the 
four or five terminal joints distinctly foliaceous. 

Total length 41 millims. ; height of head 6, breadth 7:25; length of 
pronotum 10 5, greatest breadth 5:25; length of meso. + metanotum 9 ; 
of abdomen 20, greatest breadth 7; length of tegmina 31, breadth 8:5, of 
the marginal field 1:5; length of wings 26; of fore coxa G5, femur 95; 


of intermediate femur 6-5, tibia 6; of posterior femur 7:5, tibia 7:5 ; of d 
cerei 5:5. 
Has. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. š 


Genus Diprmoconypua, W.-M. 

Ann. and Mag. Nat, Hist. 1877, March, p. 222. 

DIDYMOCORYPHA ENSIFERA. 

Didymocorypha ensifera, Wood-Mnson, loc, cit. 

Pyrgocotis gracilipes, Stal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 17, &. ° 

In the structure of the head this remarkable form differs from the J 
similar and allied. Pyrgomantis of Africa in having the juxtocular lobes 
prolonged into two tall cones which touch one another in the middle line 

|, instead of the middle of the vertex together with the juxtocular lobes 
elevated into a median azygous process, 
| The part of my description (loc. supra cit.) relating to the prothorax 
should read thus :—“ Prothorax narrow, with its sides suparfllel, slightly 
narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs, then widening again slightly 
to its base; its supracoxal dilatation and cervical groove hardly perceptible ; 
its neck quadrate; its disk," &c., &c. 

The structural differences between the Asiatic Schizocephala bicornis ka 
and the African Episcopus (olim Schizocephala) chalybeus are of similar 
kind and of equal importance; in the former the "ocular spines" are in 
reality prolongations of the juxtocular lobes of the vertex, while in the 
latter the faceted cornea of tho eyes is itself produced upwards into a 
conspicuous spine. 

Han. Tinpabar, on the eastern flank of the Rájmáhal Hills; Ceylon 
(Stál) ; and Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas. 

The names proposed by me for this remarkable form have priority over 
those of Stál by several months. 7 


EriscOPUS CHALYBEUS. 
Schisorephaia chalybea, Burm., Handb. d. Entom, 1839, vol. ü, p. 552. 
Oxyophthalma ehalybea, Saussure, Mél. Orthopt. 4me fasc, 1872, p. 12, fig. 22 a, d. 
Episcopus chalybeus, Stal, Syst, Mant, 1877, p. 18, from Damara Land. 
9. Organs of flight abbreviated. “Pegminn about 1} times as long as 
the pronotum, scarcely extending to the middle of the fourth abdominal 
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somite, thin-coriaceous, opaque, light yellowish green, the anal gusset alone 


membranous and semihyaline. Wings reaching toa little beyond the end of 


the 3rd abdominal somite reduced nearly to a quadrant of a circle, their 
anal emargination almost none, their anterior avea semicoriaceous, yellow, 
their posterior area at the base and along the abdominal margin membra- 


nous and milky like the anal gusset of the tegmina, ornamented in the 


middle by a large violet-brown metallie bloteh (on which the veins are 
broadly margined with paler and yellower brown), at the basal end of which 
are 3 or 4 small opaque yellowish spots on transverse veinlets, and between 
—** and the outer margin are alternate ares of violet-brown and opaque 
yellow. 

Total length 47 millims.; length of pronotum 11; of tegmina 16 ; of 
wings 12:5. 

Has. South Africa (J. P. Mansel Weale). 


DYSAULES LONGICOLLIS. 
Stal, Syst. Mant., 1877, p. 18, d non 9, from Bengal. 

9. Wings and tegmina, abbreviated, semiopaque ; the latter scarcely 
longer than the pronotum, yellowish horny with the meshes all faintly 
smoky or sordid, and with the apex and a discoidal punctular spot fuscous ; 
the former with the anal emargination very slight and shallow and obtuse- 
angled, witlf'the anterior area reddish-horny tipped with fuscous, and the 
posterior bright yellow and bearing near the base a large oval dark violet- 
fuscous patch, which is succeeded by a number of concentric lines of the 
same colour extending to and becoming successively closer and closer to- 
gether towards the outer margin, where they unite to form with the fuscous 
apex a fuscous outer border decreasing from the apex to the posterior angle 
of the organs. 

Total length 56 millims. ; length of pronotum 18; of tegmina 19, 
width of tegmina 6; length of wings 15. 

d. 9. Anterior femora marked on the inside just in front of the 
ungual groove by a small round black spot. 

Han, 49 Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas and Bengal 
(Stal). 

Var. BREVIPENNIS. 9. Organs of flight more abbreviated ; the tegmina 
being shorter than the pronotum, and the wings having the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle with the anal emargination less evident. * 

Length of pronotum 18:75, of tegmina 15:5, and of wings 12:5 millims, 

Han. Bangalore, Mysore, S, India: obtained by a soldier ot. H. M.'s 
45th Regt., whom I formerly employed to colleet for the Museum. ; 

'The eyes in all specimens of the species are furnished near the summit 
with a very minute and smooth granule, or blind spot, overlooked by Stal. 
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Subfamily MANTID As. 
GONYPETA AUTILEMON, n, Bp. 


9. Body and appendages pale fleshy brown or earth-coloured thickly 
punetulated and marbled with darker; the still darker markings of tho 
tegmina and legs of a rich warm vandyke-brown, arranged on the latter 
in rings, especially on their two terminal divisions ; postacetabular portion 
of the prosternum, all but the anterior margin of the mesosternum, and tlie 
intermediate coxæ internally, jet-black. 

Facial shield crescentic, about thrice as broad at its anterior or inferior 
margin as it is long. Pronotum strongly dilated at the insertion of tho 
fore legs, whence it narrows to either end, its setulose margins scarcely 
dentieulated and slightly hollowed out posteriorly ; the dise of its anterior 
lobe convex, raised into a prominent trilobed obcordiform boss, that of ita 
posterior lobe bearing an indistinct raised median longitudinal line, on 
either side of which is a row of smooth and very low rounded tubercles 
arranged in four pairs, of which the one next to the posterior margin of the 
somite is the most prominent, coloured dark brown, and separated from 
those in front by a transverse depression. 

Tegmina subcoriaceous, abbreviated, about 2} times as long as the 
pronotum, not reaching to the extremity of the abdomen, tlir marginal 
field spotted longitudinally with rich dark brown, their veins and long 
linear stigma whity-brown, the former spotted and streaked with dark 
brown, their membrane concolorous with the body and legs, their discoidal 
field marked across the middle of its length with a large spot or band 
narrower at each end and broader in the middle, their posterior area or 
anal gusset with the meshes brown and the net-work whity-brown, their 
interior radial vein and the first branch of the ulnar both simple and un- 
divided, and the anal and axillary veins anastomosed very close to the 
posterior margin. Wings semiopaque, dull red, with the outer margin of 
both areas rather narrowly margined with fuscous, on which the transverse 
veins are whity-brown indistinctly edged with subhyaline; anterior margin 
having the veins towards the apex streaked with darker and the membrane 
paler and consequently presenting a spotted appearance; anal emargination 
distinct, the apex of the posterior area reaching the level of that of the 
anterior. 

Legs all annulated with bands of brown punctulations, the anterior 
ones externally ; with the first joint of the tarsus in all longer than the 
rest taken together. Anterior tibiæ fore richly (almost black) banded 


internally than externally, armed below in the outer edge with 11 and. on 


the inner with 9 spines exclusive in each case of the terminal claw ; anterior 
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coxm scarcely denticulated on the upper crest, furnished with hairs rather 
than with spines, punctulate externally but internally washed with fuscous 
along the middle; femora dilated, triangular, only about twice as long as 
broad with their superior crest sharp and arcuate, and with a large oval 
black blotch preceded by and marked with a whity-brown patch on their 
inner face, 

Total length (about) 28 millims.; length of pronotum 5:75, of 
which the anterior lobe is 2:5, width of pronotum at dilatation 3:5; width ` 
of head 5:3; length of tegmina 15, width of tegmina 4°5, of marginal 
field 1; length of wings 12, width of their fuscous outer border about 1; 
length of fore coxa 6, femur 6:5, width of femur at angulation 3 ; length of 
intermediate femur 8, tibia G, tarsus G; of posterior femur 9, tibia 9:5, 
tarsus 95. 

Han. A single specimen was obtained at Minthantoung, on the 
Tenasserim river, near Mergui, by Dr. J. Anderson on December 22nd, 1882. 
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EvcHOMENA THORACICA. 


Mantis (Thespis) thoracica, Do Haan, Orthopt Orient p. 94, 9. 
Phasmomantis ? thoracica, Saussure, Mélanges Orthopt. i. 3° fasc. p. 192 (44); 
ibid, p. 403 (279). 


Fischeria thoracica, Saussure, op. cit. ii. 4° fasc, p. 58. 
KEuchomena thoracica, Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 6th ser. vol. i, 1878, 
. 144, Ç. 
a — heteroptera, Do Haan, op, cit, p. 78, pl. xviii, fig. 1, £ (nee fig. 3, 9 J. 
Many years ago I recognized an insect obtained by my native collector 
at Johore in the Malay peninsula, as the Mantis thoracica of De Haan, a 
species briefly described in Latin from a specimen without locality, and in 
1878 I published a short account of it referring it to the genus Euchomena. 
I have since received from Mr. H. O. Forbes, who obtained the insects at 
Bantam in the island of Java, two spirit-specimens of the male of De 
Haan's Mantis heteroptera, which, on comparison with the. female insect 
above-mentioned, prove to be examples of the opposite sex. The insect 
from Celebes considered by De “Haan to be the female of his Montis 
heteroptera consequently represents, as indeed its totally different structure 
shows, a totally distinct species, for which the name Áeferoptera may con- . 
i be retained. 
— following are the measurements of one of Mr. Forbes' specimens 
as - m of body 62:5 millims. ; height of head 3, breadth of head 
6; length of pronotum 25, of which the anterior lobe is 5, breadth. ot 
t i ind dilatation 1'5 ; length of tegmina 
pronotum at narrowest part just behind É 
86, width of tegmina across middle 6, width of marginal field 1:3 ; length 
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of abdomen 24; of fore coxa 12:5, of femur 15, of its unarmed part 8; of 
intermediate femur 15, tibia 12:5; of posterior femur 1633, tibia 16:3. 

The fore tibiw are armed with 7—1+ teeth 

The legs are all banded and the apex of the fore femur is dark brown 
on the inner face, as in the female 


HIERODULA (SPHODROPODA) QUINQUEDENS. 


Mantis 5-dens, MacLeay, King's Survey. 
Hierodula quinguedens, Mél. Orthopt. ime fasc. p. 42, 9. 


This curious species unquestionably belongs to the section Sphodro- 
poda as by Stil defined ; being provided with a marginal series of tubercles 
on the under surface of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as well as with 
a prieacetabular spine, and having the margins of the outer face of the fore 
femora granulated. The form and colouring of the fore cox:e are remark- 
able: these are broadly bevelled rather than grooved at the upper margin 
of their inner face, and the bevelled edge is rich orange-coloured marked 
with white or lighter vertical stripes, the prolonged bases of the margi- 
nal spines, the rest of the surface being pale violet. The colours of the 
tegmina and wings are no less remarkable, the latter being hyaline yellow 
but the former opaque reddish brown varied with yellow of the colour of the 
stigma throughout except on the under side of the marginal field, which 
15 red-violet broadly bordered externally with black 

The front edge of the tegmina is denticulate, but the four posterior 
femora are devoid of all traces of a lateral ridge; as in ZZ. (S.) dontifrons, 
Stil. 

Han. Trinity Bay and the northern territory of South Australia 
(C. French). 


HIERODULA (SPHODROMANTIS) DICARINATA. 


Hierodula bicarinata, Saussure, Bull. Ent. Suisse. vol. iii, 1869 p. 68, d ? , ot Mél 
Orthopt. 3me fasc. 1871, p. 222, pl. 5, fig. 22, 9 

Mantis kersteni, Gerstaecker, Arch. f. Naturg. 1869, p. 209, d, et v. d. Decken'a 
Reisen in Ost-Africa 2te Band 2te Abth., 1873, p. 13 


I have a large series of both sexes of this species from the Cameroon 
Mountains, Somali Land, South Africa, and Sierra Leone. 

Like the closely allied प्र, gastrica, Stil, this species has the front 
edge of the tegmina strongly toothed* so as to serve as a stridulating 


organ, and a strong ridge on the apical half of the upper or posterior 
face of each of the posterior femora, by which doubtless the toothed edge 


* See Fig. 2 of my memoir ‘On the Presence of a Stridulating Apparatus in 


certain Mantidmw,' in Trans. Ent. Soc. 1878, p. 263. et seg. 
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of the partially separated tegmina is rubbed; for, if the tegmina of a 
lintply-articulated spirit-specimen be moved horizontally outwards, so as to 
be slightly separated from one another, their toothed anterior margin comes 
quite naturally into relation with these ridges, and, if either of the four 
posterior legs be then rapidly moved backwards and forwards, a crepitating $ 
or rasping sound is given out, which in the living insect, with its wings 
so disposed as to aet as resonators, would, I feel confident, be as loud as 
that made by many grasshoppers in seraping their toothed femora across 
the sharp projecting nervures of their tegmina. 

While I was engaged in correcting tho first proof of this pa 
Mr. J. G. Furnivall, a gentleman who had lived and travelled for many 
years in South Africa, informed me that stridulating Mantises very fré- 
quently came under his notice during his residence in that country; that 
the sounds emitted by them were as loud as, but more erepitating in 
character than, the hiss of a large snake; and that, on account of their 
possessing these sound-producing powers in so eminent a degree, it was 
a common practice with native children to bring specimens of them 
alive as curiosities to the European settlers. The species observed by 
Mr. Furnivall was in all probability Idolomorpha capensis, Burmeister. 


HIERODULA (SPHODROMANTIS) ARABICA, n. Sp. 


Hierodula trimacula, Wood-Mason, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1878, Sth ser. vol. i, 
p. 147, (nee Sanasure). 

$. Very closely allied to JH. (S.) bioculata, Burm., but differing in 
its much less expanded pronotum (which is scarcely more enlarged ante- 
riorly than that of H. (rimacula/, in its more pointed and thinner tegmina 
(which are thin-coriaceous in the marginal field, but membranous and only 
slightly clouded throughout behind the principal nervure), in its less 
strongly spined cox (two or three spines of which are similarly connected 
with yellowish callosities on the inner face), and in the four-branched dis- 
coidal vein of its wings. 

Total length 65; length of head 7:75; breadth of head 95; length 
` of pronotum 22:3, of which the anterior lobe is 6:5 ; length of tegmina 
43, breadth 13, of marginal field 4; length of wings 37 ; of fore coxa 17, 
femur 20; of intermediate femur 17:5, tibia 17; of posterior femur 21, 
tibia 23:5. 

Ham. Oman, Arabia. Obtained by Colonel Miles. | 


The anterior edge of the tegmina is delicately toothed and the four 


posterior femora are laterally ridged ; the sides of tho anterior lobe of the 


^ pronotum are peeuliarly straightened as if truncate ; and the fore tibim are 
š armed with 10 teeth on the outside and with 16 or 17 on the inside. 
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HQHigEnopcerA (SPHODROMANTIS) MUTA, n. Fp. 

9. Of small or moderate size, green. 

Facial shield broader than long, 2-4 carinate, the two lateral enrinm 
obsolescent. Pronotum of about the same shape and proportions as in 
J. trimacula, but with the margins more narrowly rounded at the dilata- 
tion, and very distinctly dentieulate nearly to the base of the posterior 
lobe. 

Organs of flight extending little if at all beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, with the apex of their anterior area sharply pointed, The 
tegmina coriaceous with the posterior margin broadly, and the anal 
area wholly, membranous; their anterior edge appearing indistinetly 
and irregularly jagged under a lens; their stigma elongate, narrow, with a 
brown point at either end. Wings hyaline a little obscured with greenish 
along the front margin and at the very apex, where, also, the transverse 
venulation is denser; their discoidal vein two-branched on one side and 
three on the other. 

Fore coxa armed on the upper crest with numerous very small 
teeth (five or six of which, a little larger than the rest, are yellow-based, 
and arise from the inner face), devoid of the usual marginal groove, but 
ornamented on the inner face with two large subquadrate or subrotundate 
depressed yellow spots extending from the edge of the upper crest for 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the lower margin, separated 
from one another by a large oblong jet-black spot about 13 times as large 
as either of them, and each bounded at its free end by a jet-black line, and 
with a very much smaller yellow spot touching the black encircling line 
of the basal one of the large spots; posterior femora not ridged on their 
upper or posterior faces, as in the stridulating species, The fore tibiw 
are armed in the outer side with 10 (there are only 8 and a rudiment on 
one tibia, owing probably to an injury received during larval life), and on 
the inner with 13 teeth. 

Total length 57 millims.; length of head 6'5, breadth of head 8; 
length of pronotum 19, of which the anterior lobe is 6, breadth of pronotum 


at dilatation, 6; length of tegmina 36, breadth of tegmina 10, breadth , 


of marginal field 3; length of wings 31; of fore coxa 13, femur 165; 
of intermediate femur, 16, tibia 13:55 of posterior femur 20, tibia 20:5. 
Has. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa, 


HIERODULA SIMULACRUM, 
Mantis simulaerum, Fabr., Ent. Syst. vol. ii, 21, 34 
—— — Burm., Handb. d. Entom, vol. ii, p. 636. ~ | 
Hierodula simulacrum, Saussure, Mél. Orthopt. 3mo fasc. p. 225, fig., 23, 9, 23 d. 
A specimen ofthe female bas been received from Mr, H, O. Forbes 
from Bantam in Java. ~ "Ad d १५६ 
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HIERODULA STERNOSTICTA, n. sp. - 


Q. Allied to H. vitrea, Stoll, from which it differs in being larger and 


much more robust, in its much more opaque tegmina (which are finely 


> 
* 


serrated on the anterior margin so as to serve as stridulating organs), in 


having the fore tibim armed with 12 and 15 instead of 11 and 14 teeth, 
in having the basal half and the lower apical lobe of the fore coxm, 
with the lower half of the base of the fore femora to a little beyond the 
ungual groove, washed with red on the inside, in the prosternum and mesos- 
ternum being symmetrically punctated with dark red-brown of the colour 
of the lower apical lobe of the fore femora, and in the tegmina being 
bordered in front with pale red-violet on the underside. 

Total length $5 millims.; length of pronotum 30:5, of which the 
anterior lobe is 9, breadth at supracoxal dilatation 10; length of tegmina 
52, breadth 20:5, breadth of marginal field 6:5; length of fore coxa 19, 
femur 24; of intermediate femur 20, tibia 18; of posterior femur 235, 
tibia 25; breadth of head 12, length 10. 

The diseoidal vein of the wings is 4 and 5-branched in the type 
specimen, 3 and 4 in another, and 3 and 4 in a thied, in which the anterior 
branch of the three-branched wing is forked. 

Han, Near Trinity Bay, Australia /O. French). Nine specimens, 
3 adult females, and 3 nymphs of each sex. 


FITERODULA (RHOMBODERA) ATRICOXIS, var. GRANDIS. 

9. Differs from typical Mierodwla atricozis, W.-M., in its larger 
size, in the.relatively narrower foliaceous expansions of its pronotum, and 
in having the two anterior black spots of the prosternum squarish instead 
of pyriform. 

Total length about 100 millims.; length of pronotum 33, of which 
the anterior lobe is 10, greatest breadth of pronotum 16, breadth of pri- 
mitive pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 115; length of tegmina 62, 
breadth of tegmina 23-5, breadth of marginal field 7*5; length of fore 
coxa 21:5, femur 27; of intermediate femur 22:5, tibia 20:5; of posterior 
femur 27, tibia 29:5. 

. Han. Murray Island, Torres Straits. 


HIERODULA (RHOMDIODERA) FLAVA. 
| e n, Orthopt. Orient. p. 68, 9, from Java. 
— —— eed ma f. 3 Soi 1861, p. 111, from Banka. 
Hieroiuta (Rhombodera) macropss, Saussure, Mél, Orthopt. 3me fasc. p. 218, fig. 
18, 9 ; Suppl. p. 408; et Ame fasc. p. 36, d. | : , 
A specimen of the female of this very distinct species has been for- 
warded to me from Bantam in Java by Mr. H. O. Forbes. 
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The fore margin of the tegmina is minutely and irregularly jagged, 
but not modified to serve as a stridulating organ, as in some of the other 
Eastern species of the same section. 

HrrgopvLA (HitOMBODERA) DASALIS. 
Mantis basalis, Do Haan, Orthopt. Orient. p. 67 9. 
Hierodula (Rhomtodera) basalis, Saussure, Mél. Orthopt. 4 mo fasc. p. 35, fig. 6, 
7, 9, from Java and Malacca, 

Three fine specimens of the female were recently obtained near Mergui 
by Dr. J. Anderson, all baving the stigma encircled with rich dark brown, 
From the anal orifice of one of them, there project the terminal coils of 
two specimens of a species of Gordius measuring five and eight inches 
in length respectively. 

The fore margin of the tegmina is not serrated. 


Mantis, Linn., Sauss, 

All the species furnished with 9 spines (African) on the outer edge 
of the fore tibi: are distinguished from those (European, Asiatic, and 
African) with only 7 by having marginal denticles on the under surface 
of the anterior lobe of the pronotum, as in Sphodropoda and Sphodromantis, 
sections of Hierodula. 

The following species belongs to this category :— 


MANTIS CALLIFERA, n. sp. 

9. Pronotum much slenderer than in JM. pia, Serville, and more 
suddenly narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs. 

Anterior cox: armed on the upper crest with numerous minute den- 
ticles, and ornamented on the inside with four large highly polished convex 
oval callosities (red or yellow in the living insect) connected with the 
bases of as many minute spines springing from the side of the crest ; femora 
without black marks; tibie armed with 9 spines on the outer edge and 13 
on the inner in one specimen and with 8 to 9 and 12 to 13 in the other. 

Total length about 62 millims.; of pronotum 20°75, of which the 
posterior lobe is 15, width of pronotum at dilatation 5°25; length of 
tegmina 47 ; of fore coxa 14, femur 18 ; of intermediate femur 14, tibia 11; 
of posterior femur 17:5, tibia 17-5. . 

Has. Cape of Good Hope,—two specimens. 


Inis ORIENTALIS, n. sp. 

d. 9. Much slenderer than JZ. oratoria, Linn., from which it also 
differs in being without a trace of tale-hke fenestrm in the anterior area 
of the wings. 

EOM + Organs of flight long, very delicately clouded with green and 
almost perfectly hyaline everywhere except in the marginal field of the 
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tegmina and at the anterior margin of the wings, in which parts they 
are semiopaque bright green; posterior area of wings ornamented with 
a large oval violet-fuscous subbasal blotch succeeded by four or five 
concentric lines of the same colour, which are successively narrower and 
less distinct from within outwards. ` 

?. Organs of flight much abbreviated, Tegmina semicoriaceous, 
light bright green like the body and legs. Wings reduced nearly to a qua- | 4 
drant of a circle, the margin and the apex of their anterior area yellowish- — 
green, the rest of the anterior, together with the base of the posterior, area 
dull wine-red, their posterior area bearing a huge violet-fuscous discal 
bloteh, between whieh and the outer margin the ground.colour is yellow 
marked with a series of about four concentric violet-fuscous lines suc- 
cessively decreasing in width and distinctness from within outwards. 

Total length £ 40, 9 42 millims.; length of pronotum 2 11, 
9 12, width of pronotum at dilatation d 3, 9 35; length of tegmina 
d 28, 9 13, width of tegmina £ 605, 9 5; length of wings d 25, 
*? 10:5. 

Han. Kulu Valley, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas, where it was 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in 1880 by Mr. A. G. Young. 





POLYSPILOTA INSIGNIS, n. sp. 


dé. Head 14 times as broad as long; facial shield pentagonal, also 
about 14 times as broad as long; ocelli all oval and equal and rather close 
together, the two posterior being not much further from one another tban 
either of them from the anterior; antenn:z black, concolorous with the 
head at base. | 

Posterior lobe of pronotum about 3j times as long *as the anterior, 
strongly roof-shaped with a prominent but smooth raised dorsal ridge ; 
supracoxal dilatation well-developed, rounded, on either side of which the 
margins of the pronotum are tolerably finely denticulate for about half the 
length of each lobe. 

Organs of flight very long, extending by about one-fourth of their length 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. Tegmina semicoriaceous, ferrugi- 
nous-brown, the posterior margin and the anal gusset being alone membra- 
nous and pale smoky or sordid ; marginal field with a large opaque black- 
fuscous blotch at the base followed by another and by six (including the 
apical one) fuscous-black transverse bands all commencing at the costa and 
extending to the middle of the discoidal field, growing paler as they go, 
and finally blending insensibly with the sordid of the posterior moiety ; 
anal gusset with its transverse veinlets pale and lined wi th hyaline. 

Wings dark smoky-quartz-coloured, with the longitudinal veins much 


darker and the transverse veinlets much paler and very narrowly lined with 
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hyaline on both sides; with the apex of the anterior area and six bands all 
commencing at the anterior margin and extending successively from the 
base of the organ further and further into the posterior area (where they pass 
insensibly into the paler ground-colour) very much darker smoky-quartz- 
colóur; with the venation and membrane between these bands much 
lighter than elsewhere, so that the organs appear alternately banded with 
light and dark; and with the outer margin of the posterior area very 
--. narrowly semibyaline. 

Fore femora and coxæ bifasciated externally with fuscous, the latter 
furnished with S—9 minute, slanting, sharp, conical spinules on the upper 
crest, the former black on the inner side from the base nearly to the 
apex; fore tibiz armed with 10 + 15 spines on their two inferior edges ; 
the femora of the four posterior legs present obscure traces of transverse 
fasciis. * 

> Abdominal terga black-fuscous with tho lateral margins paler. 

Total length 85 millims. ; of pronotum 315, of which the anterior 
lobe is 7, width of pronotum at supracoxal dilatation 7'75 ; height of head 
Z, breadth of head 9 5 ; length of fore coxa 16, femur 19:5 ; of intermediate 
femur 20, tibia 18:5 ; of posterior femur 24, tibia 25; length of tegmina 67, 
breadth of tegmina (across middle) 12:5; length of wings 59. | 

Has. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

The female differs from the male in ber larger size and stouter build, 
and in her shorter and broader organs of flight, the tegmina being only 

' about 1j times the length of the pronotum and the wings reduced nearly to 
the form and proportions of a quadrant of a circle. ' y 
W Genus MrsorrERYX, Sauss. 
Bull Entom, Suisse. vol. iii, 1870, pp. 234, 235.—Mél. Orthopt, 3me fasc, p. 188. 


MESOPTERYX ALATA. 
Saussure, op. supra. cit. 
Has. The Philippines. Manilla. 


Bs ' MESOPTERYX PLATYCEPHALA. = 
Esc, Tenodera platycephata, Stál, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 56 9. I 
, : e d. Much slenderer than the female. F 


 Pronotum smooth and rounded, carinate only for a short distance — — 
Ec from the base ; slightly enlarged at the insertion of the forelegs ; the trans- · | 
~ verse impressed black lines of the underside of its lateral expansions having | 
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Organs of flight when closed not extending further than the 8th abdo- 
minal somite, hyaline with horn-coloured (? green in the living insect) 
veins everywhere except in the marginal field of the tegmina (which is 


Ë < 


coriaceous opaque and bright-green margined posteriorly along and behind 





the principal vein with semiopaque horn-brown (? green) concolorous with . 


the veins and shining stigma), and at the anterior margin of the wings, 
which is obseured with horn-brown (? green). 

The cerci are long and compressed from the middle of their length to 
the tip, in both sexes, but especially in this sex, in which they are narrowly 
foliaceous at the extremity. 

Total length 97 millims.; length of pronotum 35:5, of which the pos- 
terior lobe is 29 ; length of head 5, width of head 8:5; length of tegmina 
51; length of fore coxa 16, femur 18:5; of intermediate femur 19, tibia 
17 ; of posterior femur 25, tibia 25. 

The above deseription has been drawn up from a specimen captured by 
any native collector between Moulmein and Meetan in 1877. 

Another specimen from Nazeerah measures pronotum 33:5 and tegmina 
48, and a third, obtained by Mr, S. E. Peal in the Sibsagar district, Assam, 
pronotum 34 and tegmina 50 5 millims. | 

Specimens of the female differ a good deal in the degree of develop- 
ment of the organs of flight, two specimens from Moulmein measuring— 
total length about 100—105 millims.; length of pronotum 37-75— 39, 
of which the posterior lobe is 305—31-5; length of head 6/75—7, width 
of head 10—10 ; length of tegmina 51:5—55°5, width of tegmina 11—11, 
of marginal field 3—3; length of fore coxa 1925—20, femur 21—21-75; 
of intermediate femur 20—20:5, tibia 19—20 5 ; of posterior femur 26—27, 
tibia 29—31 ; one from the Himalayas—total length 110«nillims. ; length 
of pronotum 42, of which the posterior lobe is 34; length of head 7:5, 
breadth of head 10:5; length of tegmina 55; of fore coxa 21, femur 24; 
of intermediate femur 23, tibia 21; of posterior femur 30, tibia 33; one 
from Sibsagar—total length 108 millims.; of pronotum 42, of which the 
posterior lobe is 34; length of head 7, breadth of head 105; length of 
tegmina 40; of fore coxa 21:5, femur 24; of intermediate femur 22:5, 
tibia 21°25; of posterior femur 29:5, tibia 32; and the specimen described 
by Stil having the tegmina scarcely longer than the pronotum. 

Hans. One male from the banks of the Houngdarau, on the road from 
Moulmein to Meetan, Upper Tenasserim ; another from Nazeerah (Dr. 
Foster) and a third from Sibsagar (S. E. Peal), Assam. Two females 
from Moulmein (Captain Hood), a third from the * Himalayas,’ belonging 
* all probability to the Asiatic Society's collection, and a fourth from 
Aideo, Sibsagar (5, E. Peal). t 
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Captain J. Butler in the Naga Hills, Assam 
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MESOPTERYX ROBUSTA, n. 8p. 
Q. Prothorax longer and more robust than in JM. platycephala, Stal 
and slightly dilated at the insertion of the fore legs; its dorsal are roof- 
shaped, with the raised median longitudinal line coarse and prominent 
throughout, and with the free edges of its relatively narrower foliaceous 


expansions straight posterior to the supracoxal dilatation instead of slightly 


convex and the under surface coarsely rugose-punctate, with the puncta 
translucent instead of black 

Organs of flight when closed reaching just to the extremity of the last 
abdominal somite. ‘The tegmina green with the marginal field coriaceous, 
the rest of the organs being membranous. The wings hyaline with the 
anterior margin alone clouded with gree 

Legs rather more robust. The fore tibie armed with 12 blunt teeth 
on the outside and with 18 on the inside below. 

Cerci only slightly compressed "c 

Total length 118 millims. ; length of pronotum 4455, of which the 
posterior lobe is 365; length of head 7 5, breadth 11; length of tegmina 
65, breadth of tegmina 14°5, of marginal field 35; length of fore coxa 
24. femur 27:25; of intermediate femur 23, tibia 21°25; of posterior 
femur 29 25, tibia 31:75 ; of cerci 12:5 

Ham. A single specimen obtained probably by myself on South Anda- 
man Island in 1872, but possibly by one of the Museum collectors under 
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Cyrestis, risa, 47 
thyodamas, 40, 57 
* 09 var, andamanien, 246 
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* Dactvlopteris, 194 
Danieopsis, 182 
, rajmahalensis, th 
Danainm, 224, 244 
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Ganoid fishes, 213 
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Gasteropoda, 213, 267, 271 
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Holicarion stoliczkanus, 45, 48 
Helicidae, 47, 128, 131 
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Hesperia praba, 258 
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» hadeni, i 
Hestinn nama, 50, 64, 67 
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Heteroceridm, 
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Histeridm, 268 
Homalopsidm, 266 
Hyalimax, 141, 142 
reinhardti, 142 
Hydridm, 267 
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marginata, š 


Hydrophilidm, 268 
Hydrosaurus nuchalis, 241 
Hymenophyllites bunburyanus, 184 
Hymenoptera, 269, 271, 272 
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' thecloides, 235 
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Junonia Serio var. nikobariensia, 233 
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conone, 245 
Kaliella fasti —— 6, 49 
Kallima albo 2 246 
Kanis, 102 


Koh-i-nur, Note on the, 34 
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Labyrinthodontia, 177, 216 

Lacertidm, 266 

Lacertilia, 216, 266 
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Lepidoptera Rhopalocera, 22 
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Lycopodiacem, 196 
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Megalomastoma, 126 
Melandryidae, 269 
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Noggorathiopsis, 199, 217, 218 


hislopi, 200 
ts hr pi, var. rhomboi- 


ib 
| Nongyan Lake, Visit to tho, 1 | 
b. aT Estimate of Animals in. 


British India and its Dependencies, 263 
Nymphalidae, 224, 244 
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Nymphalinm, 231, 245 


vitta 
Oligodontidm, 266 
in, 145, 151, 154 
+) andersoni 127 
" caldwelliana, 154 167 
" clavulus, 154 ° 
00 distermina, 127 
T dupontiana, 153, 164, 167 
" rubens, 
strictua, 126 
Ophidia, 266, 207 
Ophiura, 211 
Ornithoptera heliaconsides, 252 
" pompeus 63 


B 
heliacon, 252. 
Orthoptera, 270, 271 
Otididm, 265 
Otozamites, 201, 203 


s abbreviatus, 201 
” ncutifoliua, 


angustatus, 
» bengalensis, i 
" bunburyanus, fb. 
m contiguus, ib 
T distans, ib 


T goldiæi, id. 
5 pus ib. 
5 islopi, 203 
»h imbricatua, ib, 
» oldhami, iB. 
» Pparallelug, ib. 


Oxyopidm, 271 
Pachygonia incurvata, 215 
Pachyphyllum, ry 
” 
20 


) divaricatum, ib, 
heterophyllum, i5, 
eregrinum, 
Pachypteridem, 187 
Pachypteris, 158 
pecifica, ib, 


Nymphalis athamas, 51, 55, 58, 248, 29 
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| "Q Palpimanidm, 270 "x Papilionidm, 236, 251 
| Paludicola, 91, 93, 1 Papilioninm, 237, 252 
" *Paludina hungerfordians, 155 *Parantirrhoa marshalli, 86 
* jullieni, i5. Parasuchian crocodile, 176, 216 
E martensiuna, 156 Parasuchian scute, 176 
Ç petrosa, 169 Parasuchus, 172, 216 
Paludomus, 160 Parmoella, 142 
Ha, ° andersoniana, 160, 166 rnidw, 268 
y^ ° » » var. myadoungensis, Parthenos gambrisius, 246 
160 Paseeros, 265 
a ° ~ * —— nana, £5 A t es à I over tho, 1 
| (BU ies peguensis atula, 1 
2 —  banfordinna, 159, 166 Paussidm, 268 
* burmanica, 160, 166 Paxillus, 150 
* labiosa, 169. 160 Pecopteridem, 186 
° T petrosa, 159, 166 Pecopteris, 171 
regulata, 160 * ongu: 156 
* concinna. 186, 218 
—— = d »  — Bleichenioides; 182 
£ mesa 60 " lobata, 154 
»  — muesoides, 261 ” AN od 
» mathias, ib Petiilte saa l 
" - d xr o6 7 T Pelacanidm, 266 
ái ( f Halpc) zema, 60 *Peronwus nevillianus, 48, 49 


* Penthema binghami, 87 
Papilio —— 59, 237, 253 s darlin, १ 


amasene, 6 2 lisarda, 88, 87 


androgeus, 53, 59, 252, 263 Phmnicopteridm, 266 ; 
antiphates, 86. 2 Phaétonidm, is 
aristolochim, 53, 86 Phmomys leucurus, 89, 106 
" var. camorta, 237 Phalchun, 110, 114 
" - astorion, 69 Phanin, 127 
E. cardui, 232 Phego 185 
: charicles, 252, 253 PET 
cloanthus, 59 — aa nd A क 
— 253, 262 Phoenicopsis, 210 
coon, 25 Pholcidæ, 270 
—— vi, 18 Phoroncididae, 270 
l vi m, 56 Phyli 
š —* yllotheca, 151, 217 


* australis, 181 
es indica ib. 


* Physa hungerfurdista 143 
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Plant-béaring Series same as Gondwána Pterophyllum nerbnddaicum, ` — — 
System, 169 M — 
Plataleidw, 206 " nquum,107 — 


,Plecotrema rapax, 155 


$ ot „ 
Plectognathi, 207 
Plectopylis, 128 
Plectotropis, 133 
Plesioneura alysos, 60, 256, 257 


" üámbareesa, 257 

* chamunda, ib. 

" dan, ib, 

j ” " e War. andamanica, id. 
" leucocera, th, 
° »" poralsysos, ib. 

» praba, 258 

" pulomaya, 257 

" putra, ib, 


" sumitra, 60, 257 
Plesiosaurus indicus, 175, 217 
Podivipidm, 266 
Podozamites, 199 

= comp. lanceolatus, iB, 
» hackoti, ib. | 
lanceolatus, £5. 

» war. spathulatus, ib. 


5? 

, Polbidm, 271 

Polyommatus karsandra, 235 
; aR पया छ, 51, 235, 249 
Polypodiacem, 184, 155 
Polypodium, 155 
r Pomatias, 159 

Pontin xiphin, 59 
Port Blair, Rhopalocerous Lepidoptera 


Procellaridm, 266 
Psammophidm, 267 


Paelaphidm, 268 
ud | i rr nanaq 52, 65 
a Pseu 2 - 
x | Pse udophidián from the Himalayas, 239 


* Pseudotrochatella, 126 
E Psittaci, 265 
म Pterocyclu: zi 144, 147 
र्‌ DY bilablates, 146 










,9 ” cydophoroideus, 145, 146 
* : "4, var subluteola, 146 
° m » war, substenostoma, 
: nanus, 145, 146 : 
E 5. x Ev. var. applanata, 146 
TN te » war. re ñ oxilnbris, (ó. 


| Pterophyllom,170,171.196, 197,198, 218 
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Pierygospidea helferi, 288 फक” ^ 
4 menakn, Su, . 
Ptilophyllum, 170, 174, 175, 177, 200 | 
od ncutifolium, 200 ` 
" rrr 201 
त i var. minimum, ib, 
" tenerrimum, fb, 
Ptinide, 269 
Pupa, 13 


„ Antoni, 129 
„  canopicta, 47 
»  funicula, 130 | 
— teloupiana, 129 Ex" 
1 , Pm 130 I 
versipolis, 130 
»  (Dendropupa) vetusta, 128 
Pupina, 143, 144 
" bicanaliculata, 148 , 
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© v | nies eer ib 


” gerfordiana, 148, 167 
Pyrales, 270 
Pyrameis cardni, 232, 245 

T indica, 50 
Pyramellidm, 164 i 
Pythonidm, 267 
Quadrumana, 264 
Kain ga uge, Description of a, 83 
Rallidm, 265 i 
Ramulkota identical with Raolconda, 220 
Raolconda identical with Ramulkota, ib. " 

» With Rawduconda, 36 


hs 
Rawduconda identical with Raolconda, ib, 


a IE 


` Raptores, 265 


Rasores, 1b. छ 
Realea, 126 i 
Realia decussata, 159 
Reptilia, 173, 216, 218. 
Reptiles, Consus of Indian, 271 
Reptilia, Notes on, 239 
Rhipidoceridm, 268 
drip —* 
Rhipidopsis, ^ 
: * densinervis, 210 
* gingkoides, ib, 
Rhiptozamites, 199 
Rhizomepteris, 195 
* balli, i. 
Rhizomes, gh) — N" 
Rhopalocera, ; 
Hhopaloeoro Lepidoptera from Port 
Blair, 243 
Rhynchonella, 212 
Rhynchota, —* 171 
Rhysodidm, 2€ 
Rissoina baxteriana, 161 
= > blanfordiana, 162, 167 
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Index. 
Rissoina bryerea, 164, 165 Stangerites, 190 ° 
* deshayesi, 162 Staphylinidm, 268 
m funiculata, 163 Stenogyra, 135 
X sehe an ta, 164 " (Glessula) amentum, 138, 166 


nevilliana, 163 
49 nodicineta, 161 . 
» orientalis, 161, 162 


° — eren, 164 


pyramidalis, (ó. . 
M scalariformis, 162 


wy gublmvigata, 164 


" villica, 5. a 


. weinkaufliana, 163 


” 
Robinsonia, 161 
Rodentia, 265 
Rostellaria from the Bay of Bengal, 262 
» delicatula, tb, 
5 न Cw id, 
Bagenopteris, 19 
a rhoifolia, 195 
Salishurem, 218 
Salisburiem, 209 
Salticidm, 271 
Samaropsis, 211 
Satarupa bhagava, 54, 256 
Sauropterygia, 217 
Bcaphidiidm, 268 
Scarabmidm, ib. 
Schizoneura, 180, 181, 218 , 


` 


» dwanensis, 180 


bensoniana, 137, 166 
blanfordiana, 138, 166 
bollampattiana, 189 
ceylanica, 138 

facula, 137, 166 
jerdoni, 126, 166 
nilagirica, 136, 137,166 


” " 
" ” 
" " 


" H 
" " » Var. kurnoo- 
lensis, 136 
"n HJ niteus, 138 
" » Oreas, 135, 136, 138, 
166 
orophila, 137, 166 
bi e porotteti, ib. £^, 
" » — pseudoreas, 136, 138 
- +. Lu LIT var, subde- 
shayesiana, 136 
” punctogallana, 138 
" subfusiformis, 138, 166 
" vadalica, 136 
Stenopus, 131 
* lividus, ib. 


Stonothyra, 165, 166 
+ plans "de e 
—— o na, fb, ib. 
woodmasoniana, ib, 15. 
Stephnnopidse, 271 E 

Stibochiona nicea, 57 


st "n var. 25 1 
Symbrenthin hippoclus, 60, 54 
—— mphedra teuta, var, teutoides, 248 
yris indra, 52 >< 
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Tagiadea ravi, 238, 256 
Tunnocin, 248 
» — acontius, 247 
» cibaritis, 233, 247 
Tantalidm, 266 
Tanychlamys, 131 2 
Tavernier, On diamond mines visited by, 
31, 219 
Taxacem, 209 : 
Taxitos, ib. 
»  Pplanus, @. 
0) tenerrimus, i5, 
Taxodincem, 208 
Taxodites, 207 
*"'T'elegonus acroleucus, 260 
P thyrsis, 233, 261 
Tolephoridw, 268 
Tenebrionids, 269 
Terias drona, 236 
» hnrinn, 251 
»  heenbe, 52, 236, 251 
4» — nikobariensis, ib. i5. 
Tetrablemmidm, 270 
Tetragonolepis analis, 214 
| = oldhami, fb. 
» rugosus, ib. 


"l'hinnfeldia, 187, 188 * 
D» comp. odontopteroides, 187 
» indica, i5. 
" subtrigona, 188 
Thomisidm, 271 
Throscidm, 268 


Tibet, Voles (Arvicolm) from, 88 
Tineines, 270 
Tomyris oxiana, 242 
Tortrices, 270 
Trichopterygidm, 268 

‘richopterygidm, 
Trictonotomidm, 269 

Trigonia smeei, 213 





Varanus dracana, 
» 


151 
Turbo tortuosus, 149 
T phlopidw, 266 
loboridm, 271 


Ungulata, 265 
Urodela, 267 
Uropeltidm, 266 
Vallonia humilis, 47, 49 
Varanidm, 266 | 
Varanus from पा s" 239 
ib, 

* macrolepis, (b. 

m nebulosus, 239, 240 
Vermes, 271, 272 | "o 
Vertebraria, 177, 179, 182, 217, 218 





Census of Indian, 271 ` 


Vittaria, 191 
Voles of the Himalayas, Tibet, and š 
Afzhnnistan, 88 z 
Voltzia, 296, 218 ' 
4 heterophylla, 206 
Williamsonia, 204, 205 


* blanfordi, 205 
, gigas, @ 
r > mirope, dš, ° 
Ifide, 266 
Xesta, 131 
Yphthima nereda, 53 





hilorela, 50, 56 
— SS. 65 


Zamia burdwanensis, 170, 197 
Zamiem, 170, 196 
Zamites, 171, 198 

2 roximus, 198 
Zemeros Novis, 51, 64, 58 
Zipetis scylax, 66 
Zipootad jaina, 85 
Zonites (Conulus) priscus, 28 
Zonitidæ, 45 
Zonuridm, 266 
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